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INTRODUCTION 

On June 12th, I975, a group of twenty--h-;o American Adult Educators 
embarked on a sixty-five day educational program Ij. India. Under the 
leadership and dii«ectorship ISf Dr. Moses Stambler,- and the sponsorship 
-^nd funding of the Office of Education, Institute of International 
Education, Group Projects Abroad Program (directed by Dr. Joe Belmonte) 
and its agent USEFI, members of the group participated in the first 
^ch federally sponsored program for adult educators. It vms one of 
' the five OE-University epoosored programs operational for India in 
1975, and represented a major recognition and milestone for adding an 
International Education dimension to the personal growth and teaching 
capability of Adult Educators. ' 

The grcSup that went to India included city and local directors of 
adult education, vocational education teachers and administrators, 
community college and^f^sion service people, teachers of Adult Basic 
Education and English as a Second Lan^age, W Adult Education Masters 
Degree students and doctoral candidates. 

The proposal, as submitted by Dr. Stambler, coordinator of the 
Graduate Adult Educator Program at Southern Connecticut State College, 
included in its trip objectives the addition of an Indian international 
perspective for adult educators, in the New England Region, and the ad- 
dition of this dimension to their Adult Education programs at home. 
To accomplish this task, a broad program of visitations to Indian ' 
Adult Education operations was developed and implemented. 



In the course of our broad travels and visitations, we had an op- 
portunity to view some major adult education operations, and to come 
to understand and appreciate many of the problems and accomplishments 
of educating adults In India. There was extensive interchange, of ideas 
with counterpart adult educators on issues and approaches in Adult 
Education both in India and the United States, and a broadening of 
perspective and appreciation by both our American group and the ' 
Indians we met. 

III, the federal government structure of India, we found a greaV-,^ 
deal of, helpfulness, friendliness, and genuine warmth at all levels - 
natio^, state , local, and at the level of ancillary private voj^ary 
socia|l service and adult education agencies. Inherent cultural and 
• poli^Val differences on a broad national level were quickly and 
significantly minimized by a consistent frank and healthy people-to- 
people exchange of ideas. "'l 

Our trip lasted ^rom June 15-August l6, of which twenty-one days 
were spent in residence at Seva Mandir (Temple of Service), in rural 
Udaipur in the state of Rajasthan. Our first seven days wire spent in 
Delhi and included visits, to the National Directorate of Adult Educa- 
tion of the Ministry of Education, the Indian Adult Education Associa- 
tion, the National federation of Indian Women, the National Centre 
for Educational Research and Technology, and the Ghandi Peace Founda- 
tion. Our objectives in DelM included securing a broad national 

perspective and conceptual framework on Adult Educatiorf in India. 

i 

What we found were hard working people at the Ministry of Education 
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I and at public and private organizations, trying their best to maximize 
information and pix)grams, at best, a difficult job in a federal 
political system. After a two day cultural visit to Agra, we spent ' 
three days in Jaipur under the auspices of Mrs. C. K. Dandiy^, Head 
of "the Department of Adult Education at the University of Rajasthan. 
Arrangements were made for us to visit literacy classes in the 

scheduled ca^te section (i.e. Harijans or untouchable caste) by the 

/ * ' ' ■ 

Rajasthan Ac^lt Education Association. Also, we visited a worker 

Education program, where we viewed an effective use of simulation 
techniques/. 

We a/rived at Udaipur on Saturday, June 28th, stayed there for 

/ 

three we^ks, and had an intensive adult^ducation and cultural program 
in affi];latibn with Seva Mandir undei* thei direction of Dr. Mohan#Mehta, 
Sri Bor^^ia and Kishore Saint. In addition to lectures delivered by 
members;' of the University of Rajasthan and people affiliated with 
Seva Mandir on Indian culture, civilization, arts, history, politics, 

education and international, relations, we went on extensive visits to 

I 

villagjes and rural adult education operations and other types of rural 
orientpd development programs. Also, we visited the Bhil Tribal group. 
Througlji our visitation^ we were able to learn more about the exciting 
and coiprful folk-arts and handicrafts of the Rajasthani people. 
During qur comparatively long xe^sidence in Udaipur, we had the un- 
usual oppprtunLty of extensive in-depth discussions with Indian 
/colleages knd counterparts on ideas, plar\s, activities and 
accomplishments of prt^grams for adults in ruraf areas. 
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\ {"rom Udaipur, we traveled to .Bombay in the state of Maharashtra, 
■ whe^e we stayed for three days. During that time, we visited the Saint 



Xav:|.er Jesuit Institute for Communications and learned from Father 
Gerry D'^Rozario about the^ exciting plans to uL the TV media for 
^adup literacy and social education purposes. We also visited the 
worker Education program whose objectives included inculcating, trade 
union values in workers, and were pleased to^^ see vole playing activi- 
ties in process and to learn about creative group dynamics and the use 
of interaction techniques for training adult workers in trade union 
activities. We visited the Institute of Worker Education, Adarsh Nagr, 
and also the award^ winning and exciting Polyvalent Adult Education 
Center, Sajnaj Shikshan Mandir. At this Polyvalent Center, we came in- 
to contact with a highly pragmatic, needs assessment based and com- 
petency ori^nted^jLirban adult education program run by the secreWry 
Mr, G. IC/^Goarfcar\ This program seemed to be a valuable one in urban 
adult education and is currently providing a model for developing urban 
adult education in otlj^ Indian cities (the previously mentioned visit 
in Jaipur was an affiliate of this Bombay organization). The Bombay 
program, assisted by UNESCO, has potential fo!- broad application out- 
side of India as well. 

Our two day stay in Poona, a city near Bombay, included a visit 
to the impressive Directorate of Adult Education for the state of 
Maharashtra, Gram Sfe^^kshan Mohin, and also the historically 
significant Higne Stree Shikshan Sanstah. Our visit to the Seva 
Sadan. Society, of contemporary importance for its social welfare and 

11 ^ " ■ ; 
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■ educational work.with destitute and needy wonjen, was bbth inspiring 
and educational. Cultural visits to the Ellora and Ajanta cave.s in 
the. environs of Aurangabad were follovred by a visit to the State of/ 
Kerala'. Hej-e we learned of .the literacy rate in Kerala, highest" in 
the nation,' and tji^^^effyctive libra^ program and'cultural conditions" 
^ contributing to this markedx^achievement in adult education. 

Our visit to the State of Andhra Pradesh included a three day' 
stay at the capital city Hyderabad, with visits to Andhra Mahila 
.Sabha, a literacy and broader, social service agency, and the National 
Institute of ComraunitySsj^velopment - a major national government 
training and research center on commuiiity development pi^,ojects. 
On our three ddjKvisit to Calcutta we included a trip to the 
.West Bengal Coimniittee to Erradicafe Illiteracy, an organization doing 
both literacy and social service in the urban slum areas of 

Calcutta. We foun^ the West Bengal Committee involved in a^i interesting 
experf.ment, supported, by the national government, of participation in 
a city-based consortium of social service agencies attempting to dedl 
with broader city- problems in aff integrated and systematic fLhion. 
We also had an inspir^ional visit to the Salvation Army, which is " 
doing^a vefy effective social service jolj, and an opportunity of 
meeting and speaking with Mother Teresa, a living "Saint" of the 
Catholic (i^hurch wHo is widely known for her exciting |iiissionary and 
soci^^ service work,' and for the e^^tensive training activities* for 
social service workers. 
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After a cultural visit to Varanasi, religious center for the 
Hindu religion, vre visited the world renounced and avmrd vrLnning 
Literacy House«fCenter founded by Welthy Fisher, In Lucknow. The 

■SI 

trip was completed by a "Rest and Relaxation" visit to Sriniggir in 

ashmir, after which most of^he participants left for Delhi and 

i, 

the states. 

/ \ 

The itinerary was: June 15 - Ar. Delhi; June 22 - Ar. Agra; 
June 2k - Ar.» Jaipur; Jur^e 27 ; Ar. Udaipur; July l8 - Ar. Bombay; 
July 21 - Ar. Poona;^July 23 - Ar. Bombay; July 2l+ - Ar. Aurangabad; 
Juiy 26 - Ar. Cochin; July 30 - Ar kyde rabad ; Aug. 2 - Ar. Calcuttjfe; 

» 

Aug. 5 - Ar. Varanasi; Aug. 7 - Ar.' Lucknow; Aug. 9 - Ar. Delhi; Aug. 
11 - Ar. Srinigary. Aug. lU - Ar. Delhi; Aug. 16 (Depart for U.S.) 
*^ Th» trip resulted in a. number of significant consequences for 
many of the participants. Many participants, previously limited in 
expei:ience and perspective by their own environment in the United 
States, broadened their global oytfook ^dding an international / 
'dimension to their world views. We cam| face-to-f^e with the v/ide 
disparity between the affluent and the mass of disadvantaged in ' 
Indian society. As -guests at posh hotels, ^ve participated in the • 
affluent society, but As visitors to the villages' and disadvantaged 
groups involved in Adult Education programs , ^ came into contact \Tith 
people from the masses of- Indian society. Reports i-jfilicated that 
participants had a heightening of social consciousness and awareness 
of class and social differences, and a high degree' of personal 



values clarifications. Most o^^s had worked v;ith groups of American 
disadvantaged at some time in our past and were able to recall 
idealistic dedication of our earlier periods." For a number of us, 
this experience clearly revived earlier commitments and dedication, 
a development at a mid-life period when many of us are in responsible 
positions ^o use expertise for implementing our ideas. 

Visitations to Adult Education operations in villages and dis- 
advantaged urban Eire as, and residence in rural Udaipur for a period 
of twenty-one days enabled us to engage in significant interaction 
with Indian people on various social levels. Most of us developed 
very positive appreciation of Indian people and culture. 

Despite the evident and often seemingly oven-/helming economic, 
educational, <q0 political problems being faced by the people of 
India, participants came out yith a sense of hope, rather than des- ^ 
pair. This was essentially because of the tremendously dedicated and 
devoted people with whom v/e came into contact, who wi^re intensively 
working to improve the difficult conditions. We found that adult 
education in India has attracted people of very high caliber, dedicated 
to ideals of human betterment and eager to ijnprove the lot o): the 
people. Contact with these people of 'excellence and dedication jLeft 
most participants with a hopefulness that the enormous tasks of (uiult 
education and social change can be accomplished., 

^ Papers were written by participants in India for the publication 
edited by Dr. Stamblaiv '^Perspectives of Some American Adult Educators 
on Aspects of Indian Adult Education.'* That publication reflects the 

. i4 . 
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reactions of American Adult Educators to their Indian e)q)erience8 and 
the expanded international dimension that took place in the minds of 
participants. Thj's second publication consist of Indian documents 
and materials on Indian Adult Education from mtmy of" the places vre 
visited, and are in manycnses, "fugitive" documents, not gener^y 
available. The documents reflect some of the tremendously hianan 
and humane qualities of Adult Education operations in India. 

This manuscript Is dedicated to Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta, a devoted 
and inapirational leader of Indian Adult Education, and a true "giant" 
oincv^g men, who exemplifies the finest qualities of humanistic Adult 
Education leadership in India. He recently celebrated his eightieth 
birthday, and is still very active at Seva Mandir and Vidya Bhawon in 
Udaipur. It Is also dedicated to Mr. Kishore Saint, his associate 
Adiat Educator, for his intensive humanistic labors and dedicated 
commitment to uplift the disadvantaged and improve the human 
condition. 

rms.^uthor wishes to thank authors and publishers for permission 
to inolurie their articles in this publication. 
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ENDS AND OR^ENTAJIONS ^ . 

Se-vPnl nciu t \ » '^^'^'^'^'^"^^^ '^"^ proJcXJtlon of perspectives ancJ possibilities 
riucntll " P-.rran.mes have Keen expanding'. Tl.oae are': Non form;i 

OiJucatlon pvoRrarr.nies for tlic arc rrrouo K, -"-v fnnr^t,-^ i f lormal 

urderprlvi eped out-of-sehnoi , i„ . t ^ ^ . '^aucat.onal proKramme for 

activity for Lhis .rlun In Z Fn i ' '° ^"^"^^ non-formal educational 

alone/more t l iso 000 T'' ^'^'''"-y Programme, in 1074-75 

tion pVogra^nu: ^Z ::;ZlyZ^Z'::7T " ^^^^-^^ educa- 

tion and with financial .ss^s^ nc« fro r organisations, many in coopera- 

h.ve benefited f^n" tL^e pt^ al^^^^ ^^^^^ . 
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However, it is obvious - as in many other countries - that the growing 
educntional needs cannqt be achieved merely through traditional ways and con- 
ventional educational institutions and moda'.ities. Eoth the rising quantitative 
targets and the new socio-economic and socio-cultura' requirements call for 
rethinking of some aspects of the educational system in general, as v/ell as for 
introducing essential innovations at every educational level and for specific 
categories of learners. The Union Education Minister has d'escribed this 
necessity and perspective thus: "The existing system of education is almost 
exclusively formal and relies maiTi'y on fulltime institutional instruction at all 
stages. This leads to several majo*-^ weaknesses. It can be availed of by the 
non-working population, whether children, youth or ddults, and the needs cf the 
working population are -'.most totally neglected. It divides life into two water- 
tight compartments - one of full-time education and no work and tlie ether 
of full-time work and no education, instead of expecting an individual to parti- 
cipate in work and edue;;te himself throughout his life. Education cannol bo 
prop«r'y integrated with the life of the community aijd" become truly meanuigful 
so long at- this dichotomy continues. Above all, the cost of such a svstem, 
both recurring and non-recurring, is high .-nJ beyond the resources of a 
developing nation like ours. It is also doubtful whether the investment in formal 
education, particular'y formal higher education, would offer adequate returns 
in terms of serial benefits, if made beyond a certain limit. ,,e have, therefore, 
to take immediate steps to create an inte gr.atcH form of a national cduca'.icr:::! 

which all the three channels of instruction - full-time institutional, 
part-time institutional and non-institutional self-study - are properly dev^oped 
at |ll stages :uid for all sections of society." In the last two years a lot of 
thiftking, programming and initial experimenting has been doiae in that direction. 
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The Central Aclvlsoi^^ Board of Education,! which includes Education Ministers 
of all the States as well as other eminent educiitionists, met in Septexjiber 1972, 
in June 1973 and in November 19?4to review abd reappraise the educjltional 
policy and programmes in the context of the total policies and strategies, of 

national development. The following are some of the^Doiicies ;md strategies 
that have been adopted ;md formulattid: 

The ex'MusIve r>nph.isis on th(i fornv.il r.vstcm of cxiucatlon shoalcl be C.ivon up and 
a larpc element of non-formaheducation shoukf be introdaeed wltinn tlie system. 
M:iltiple-enti*v and \)VO<jrAh\:n w of part-time educatirn have lo l)o ^dopted in a big way. 
At t'le socondary ar.ci university' stages, part-time and^corrc^spor^ilence education should , 
be tieveloped and all encourai^ement i^ven for pvo^^rammce of self-studv. A big pro- 
Gramme of non-formal education for out-of-school youth in the a^^o ;;roiip 13,-2:'), is well 
as oth.'r youtli sc r\ices on a lai'f^o scale, have to be developed. All Stale plans should 
her/*eforth include proj^ii^inii^s of non-formal education as an intev^ral part of educatlc^nal 
provision, and suitabfe unaelii ]u:rV bo set up in ec\ch Static lo formulate, de\dse and 
Implenient nroiTamn^t/ of !ion-form il eduo-tioa, including ranctioivil e^urricula, int/.r- 
grated and inter-linktr) v.atii the f(;rnial svstem. 



There should bo enrcentration of effort on a few major progi\ammes of icK'rUified 
significance and priority, xhese may include; universalisatioa of t-lomentary education, 
programmes of qualitative improvenaent, yocationalisation of secondary education, 
adoption of the new pattern of 10 + 2 t 3.^ ^ 

The haphazard and ^unplanned exT)ansion in seCL^rkiary edJcation sliould be controlled 
through proper planning and location of nev/ secondarv vsehools, rationalisation of exist- 
ing institutions and maintenance of proper standards, \ 

In higher education more drastic steps will have to be taken to regulate enrolments; 
emphasis should bo lai^r] on expansion through correspondence courses and other non- 
lovxraX channels so that the demands of the weaker sections of the society for higher 
education can be acccftimodated. 

A climate of enthusiastic and scistiined hard work should be created In all educational 
institutions through a deep involvement of teachers, students and the community in all 
programmes of educational reconstruction. 
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EQUALISATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

' Another new scheme of ''Non-formal Education Programme for the 
age-group 15-25" ha^ been formulated and is designed to be a major contri- 
bution to the Objective of equalising educational opportunities. In reality, it is 
a programme that aims to offer some educational facilities to young boys and 
girls who, for various reasjons, ^ave been deprived of them. The scheme 

has oeen formulated as part of a larger &tratet;y of correlating and integrating 
forn}al and non-formal modalities of education. Priority is being given to the 
ar^e-group 15-25, so that this most sensitive and prodi!ctive segment of the 
CQ|iimunity becomes an asset to the nation. The s^jnbme also seeks to corrclq.te 
all non-formal educational efforts with developmental activities in which this 
youih group c:in be meanmgfu|ly involved. The scheme is being planned for 
implementation throughout the country in cooperation with the State Govern- ^ 
ments and Union Territory Admir\isttations. The programme of non -formal 
education is conceived as a decentr^ilised and environmentally-based one. 
Doth the content and the methods haVe to correspond to the local needs and the 
learners characteristics and desire^. The Union Ministry is encertTraging those 
responsible fof the injplementfiTron..pT the programme (State. anj*lDistrict<^ 
autliorities. as well r^s ^fljui/tary orgrt^isatiohs) to adapt pi^g-i^-mme component ^ 
to the respective environments and to nbe local facilities. 

The Central Adyi.sory Board of Education ha.s \niiac li^o following reconimenditions • 

that the progr/mmi' for the 15- 25' age ^roup shoulc: bo^in in i07-;-75: (a) in one 
^Jiiatrict In each of 22 States with ccatral assistance, and (h) in\at leasL one adddlonal 
district with theyStalc funds; ^ 

that adequate financial allocations should be nnade In the St^ite Plans lor non-formai ^ ^ 

e<!ucTMon of ti^e age k^roup 15-25 on thUfijasis of well defined norms set up by the Stata 
Gtjvernment^. 

The Jro^:Us>Tni^ of non-formal education correlptc;^- edwcatjonal efforts with develop- 
mental tlvities in which the youth of the country, particular!) of the ap;e agroup 15-25, 
can be T:^(;aningfully involved. In this programme emphasis is being kiid on imparting 
information :^nd knowledge about the living environment and the development processes 
In the Country, basic knowledge and understanding of tlie varioas social, economic, 
BClentific and teclvtological changes in the midst of which the youth live and work and to 

^ which tnev have to adjust in terms of knowledge and skill, and the elementary- principles of 
family life health and hygiene. Introductoi-y vocational and occupational skills which will 
prepiare youtn for emp'Ioyment and self-employment, alqo receive due empha^i?, 

/ With thesQ and other programmes, and with the steps outlined above it is 
hoped that educational facilities will spread among various areas and sections 
inf the country and make equalisation of educational opportunities an accompli- 
ed reality. 
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LINKING EDUCATION WITH NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT • 

Another major propramrae of linl^age of education with national develop- 
ment is the programme of adult education which has been oriented to and • 
uiterrrated with the general ecpnomic and social activities of the people, as 
producers or beneficiaries. Increasing interest was shown in inter-linking 
developmental objective^ and adult education programmes; some programmBS 
based on such a relationship were implemented; the idea that a certain pro- 
portion (\-2%) of funds for ^ome development schemes should be set aside for 
adult education and for the training of those directly involved in the implemen- , 
tation of these schemes has been accepted in principle and practical steps are 
under consideration. The Farmers' FuncUonal Literacy Project constitutes the 

bluest couhtry-wide programme of non-formal education in which ^u cation 
IS Imked to development particularly for increased prcxluction. It is one of the 
three components of the integ^rated Farmers' Training and Functional Literacy 
Programmes jointly operated by the Ministries of Education, Agriculture and ' 
Information and Broadcasting. The other two components are Farmers' Train- 
ing and Farm Broadcasting. . c 

■c 

The Project is based on the premise that there is a direct correlation 
between physical and human resources inputs, and that the practising farmers 
would be interested in literacy if it comes to them as part of the process of 
employmg new techniques for improving their farming practices as well as 
their rural environments. The programme has so far been confined to districts 
m which high-yield varieties of food of ops are grown. 

During the Fifth Plan period (1974-79), while the programme will be* 
extended to r^ore districts, it will also be linked with other development 

schemes such as: dry farming, small and maaginal farming, industrial develop- 
jment, family planning etc. 

funcH^r) m '"^ "^^'^ """^ ^"^"^^^ '^nefited from the 

m4 75 in ^.T" u'^'ZT "' • 150.000 farmers were enrolled in 

1974-75 in the functional %teracy gp-oups. The programme is now spread In 107 districts 

, in various parts of the country. casirrcis 



As part of the efforts to forge a closer relationship between education and 
development, the National Service Scheme provided opportunities to students 
in institutions of higher learning to participate actively in social and economic 
programmes, as well as to contribute towards the promotion of the practical 
^ide of learning and to make it less theoretical. The objective of the scheme 
is to provide^ opportunities for university and college youth to participate in 
meaningful activities of community service and national re-construction as 
part of their educational development. Activities taken up include: village work; 
service in urban areas; campus programmes; adult education work; service 
in hospitals, orphanages and institutions for the handicapped; projects designed 
to confer economic benefits, such as, poultry farms, fisheries, kitchen 
gardens; health services, relief work; work in backward and tribal areas etc. 
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A significant feature of the NSS activities in recent years has been the 
special camping programmes in which a large number of student and non- 
student youth volunteers have been involved in programmes of special national 
significance, such as, "Y6uth Against Famine", and "Youth Against Dirt and 
Disease". 

The NSS programme Is now in Implementation in all the States of the country and 
involves student youth in nearly 80% of the universities and colleges. Its membership 
exceeds 200,000 op about''lO% of the undergraduate population. About 2,000 teacherjg 
are participating In the scheme. ^ " ' I 

If " ' * ' ' 

l^re than 65.000 youth were Involved In the Youth Against Famine Programme In 
about 750 camps, and over 75. 000 youth In about 900 camps In the Youth Against Dirt 
and Disease Programme. 



SOME EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS 

;SITE - (T he Srttellite Instructional Television Experiment ) 

India is launching a on^-year experiment : an artificial satellite will relay 
'^7. ^7. T"^ educational programiiies for school-going children, youth and 

: adults in rural communities in 2400 villages. The satellite will be over India 
; from mid 075 until mid 1976. This provides an opportunity to conduct a large 
; experiment for providing data on suitable hardware and the kind of satellite \ 
: ndia should utilise in future, as well as for getting data on software for educa^ 
t^onal objectives, / 
•', - 

, The, total broadcasting time of four hours per day is divided in tyf^y^,- 
nthety mmutes in the^morning hours for school children, and one hyncted and 
I fifty mmutes in the evening for the adult audience (including news, apiculture. 

fstK^'ily p! •l ufi;: iiid .idult education). During the school -vacation period*", the 
s..>:o!liie uill be used for in-servi'ce teachers' training. 

T.'^e s;!(ellite will be used also for in-service ti'aining of teachers. In 
C»v.Tober IS75, 24, 000 priniarv sclwol /ttMohers will follow a 12-day course in " 
science teaching and three more series of similar seminars will be held in 
1976, bringing the number of teachers who will derive benefit from the TV 
programme for their ongoing training in various subjects, near to one 
hundred thousand. The in-service .training materials will be in the form of 
multi -media package, including television programmes, radio programmes, 
activity guides, enrichment materirjt^, and tutorials. One of the basic aims of 
these programmes is to familiarise th\ teachers with the following essential " 
features of the pedagogy associated (with'Hhe Science Education Programme : 
an enquiry am/roach in teaching sctence;'^m increased use of demonstration 
and class exp/riments;. active involvement 6( children in all stages of a learn- 
ing unit;. utilisation of low cost and no\cos.t apV^ratus; and relating the learning- 
content to the Children's everyday environment. It isj hoped fhat important 
lessons and conclusions will be drawn\f rom' thi& parf" 6f the whole programme. 



Non-formal education' 



The period under review was also marked by new approaches) innovaUve 
m character, towards the improvement of quality in the sphere of non -formal 
education, A few examples deserve to be cited in this connection. 

' At Bhumladhar in Nainltal an experiment was conducted which proved the efficacy of 
non-formal education to school drop-outs particularly from the deprived sections of the 
community like Scheduled Castes and tribes. Not only were the drop-outs given the 
incentive to rejoin the school but also to actively participate in the programme. The 
Instruction Included work-experience and service towards community development. This 
innovative experiment gave encouraging results. 



Pro :r irinie for non -student youth 



In response to an increasing concern over Oie needs of non-student youth 
hitherto largely neglected, a programme for establishing p network of district 
youth^centres for organising activi|ies for youth and by youth was taken up 
during this period. 

These youth centres w.hich are called Nehru Yuvak Kendras have been sanctiorised 
for 110 districts in the country and it is hoped that as the programme develops, every 
one of the 350 districts iji the country will be served by a youth centre. 

i - . ' , 

A typical Nehru Yuvak Kendra orgtuiises activities in five major areas : 
programmes of nonformal education for non-student youth as most of them have 
been deprived of formal education; employnient facilities and promotion of self- 
generating employment for youth in cooperation with the appropriate services; 

voluntary services by youth to the community; entertainment and leisure 
activities including cultural and artistic programmes;, development of sports jmd 
games and promotion of physical education; and programmes which will enable 
youth to participate in the community life, be involved in community problems, 
activities and search for solutions. ® . 



Problem-solution oriented curriculum * • 

For adult education and adult literacy programmes some new type of ' 
curricu^lum has been elaborated and experimented. More particularly, the content 
of the Earmers' Functional Literacy Programme, although from the very 
begmnmg designed around some basic agricultural inputs needed for High Yield- 
mg Varrety Crops, has recently been more closely linked to farmers heeds and 
environmental parameters.' - 

In the Jaipui- District }n an area of bajra growers the educational content and the 
learn.ng/teaching materials have been so oriented as to help farmers to understand their 
chmcult.es, to^overcome.the obstacles in reaching fixed objectives, to improve tJieir 
skills in farming, practices and to be ready for solving their outstanding problems .-In , 
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Jt became' more and more necessary to build the curriculum on an Initial 
Survey whose aim consisted of identifying the crucial problems faced by farmers, 
the remedial mencures that- should be taken, and how conscipvls farmers were 
of the probtems and^how prepared they were to take remediaj action. The contera\_/ 
(curriculum) ?nd Q\c learning/teaching material ovolvect in tftat way are built 
around such skills, knowledge ttnd practices which the farmer sliould Icprn to 
offset those physical, socio-cultural and econoniic factors which l^inder the 
attainment of the a;iriculti^r;il objectives as well as of other objectives in trans- 
form-ing and improving the rural environment. 

A similar approach is being tested in some urban-based programmes of 
nonforpial educ;ttion, as v/ell as for non-agricultural rural groups. 

Although non-form.^education programmes for urban sitiKitions need to be expanded, 
h few experiments cies.eiA^e to be mentionec), viz.. the Poljn/alont AduJt Education Centre 
(Shramik Vi(}ynpccth) in Boml^ay conducting a variety of integrated vocational-cum- 
general education programmes for groups of workers in organised and unorganised 
sectors, the Workers Social Education Institutes at Indore and Na^pur, the 
Workers Education Scheme in various ^parts of th^ country and an, experiment in Bombay 
using television for a functional literacy t^rogramme for slum-d\vellers. 

It is hoped 'that these types of problem-oriented programmes would help in r 
gaining experience for similar educational activities on a larger scale. 



ADMINISTRATION ^ND FINANCE 

Education in India is primarily the responsibility of the State Govemraents 
brit the Union Government is concerned with general guidance,^ coordination of 
educational facilities, promotion of new educational schemes and innovations, 
delermjjiation of standards in higher 9ducation, technical education, promotion 
of Hindi'^^md of research in Hindi, and the development of all Indian languages. 
The Union Q>^rnment is also responsible for running the 7 Central Universities 
and such other m^itutions of national importance, as Parliament may by lav/ 
declare. 

A number of advisory bo^H^, like the Central Advisory Buird of Education helo the 
Ministry in working out the progt^mmes and policies in accordance ulth the prirqipies 
enunciated in the National Policy oVEducation approved by Parliament. 

\ 

The obligations of the Union GoV^^rnment are discharged by the Ministry of 
Education and Social Welfare, as welKas through several of its autonomous, 
attached and sybor(^^ate bodies such a$ the University Gr?jits Commission 
(U.G.C.), National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) 
National Council for Women^s Education, All India Council of Technical 
Education, Central Hindi Directorate, Directorate of Adult Education, etc. 
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\ ^.irr p : r( 'icu shjp h:\s been evolved between the Centra and the State T 

rK ' rn\: r:i{' \!\ inipIcnicntLng the educational developmen^plans. Many edu'ca- 1 

r:(-] il sc/ichuvs are formulated and implemented J?/ fR)^ State Governments with ; 

:.or:c assislaiice from the Centre, W ^ ! 

The Ministry of Ed^ication and SociaVwelfare consists of two Departments 
VIZ. Department of Education and Department of Social Welfare. The Department 
of-Education is responsible for guiding, planning and coordinating the educational 
activities in the country. Besides, there is a separate Department of Culture 
which is also under the Minister of Education and Social Welfare, 

V 

The Secretariat of the Department of Education is headed by Secreltary to the 
Government of India. The Secretariat consists of IZ Divisions and 6 Units. 
Lhe Dinsions being grouped under 6 Bureaus, headed by officers of the rank of Joint • 
Secretaries. 

0 

One Important recent change in the structure of the Central administration consisted 
in creating the ''Bureau of Planning", as part of the Department of Education, in order ^ 
to achieve better coordination, higher level of globality and efficiency in planning the 
implement/itlon of edurational strategy, the allocation and utilisation of resources for 
ca'erall educational development, 

■ ■ ' • c - 

There are 23 subordinate offices and in addit,ion 40 autonomous organisa- 
tions that are financed and supported by the Department of Education, The 
subordinate offices and autonomous organizations execute directly the Depart- 
ment's policies and programmes i^n their respective spheres of activities. 

In each of the State Governments there is a Department of Education and 
in every District and Block an adnl^istrative unit headed by the District or 
Block Education Officer, State Instigates of Education are responsible fpr the 
professional, researqh and training support to the educational administration. 



The distribution of financial allocations for educational development and 
facilities reflects the same set-up : the responsibility shared between the 
Centre and the States; States have a larger share, ^ince the responsibili^ for 
education is primarily at that level; the major portion of educational exp%idi- 
ture is covered by budgetary resources. ^-^^ ^ 

ThQj expenditure in 1973-74 amounted to Rs. 13.575 million ($ 1729.46 ra; £ 752, Q8m) 
while during the next year 1974-75. a aura of about R8.15,706 million {$ 20(T0 million; 
£ 870. 14 million) is estimated to have been provided for Education in the various 
Departments of State Goverriments and Union Territory Administrations. 

On the basis of estimates central expenditure excluding grants-in-aid to^Statcs and 
Union Territories) amounted in 1974-75 to Rs. 1, 423 million ($ 181. 29 ra; £ 78.34 m), 
compared tc; Rs. 1164. 00 million ($ 143. 29 m; £ 64. 49 ra) in the previous year (1975 -74). 
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Budgeted expenditure in the year 1974-75 compared .wit]i that of the pf'r'evious 
year, shows an increase of more than 14 per cent in the case of States and 
^ Union Territories and 22 per cent in the case of h\e Central Budget. When 
compared with the 1972-73 budget figures, the increase becomes more cons- 
picuous. Fojr all States and Union Territories tal;en together, the percentage of 
educational expenditure to the total budget of States and Union Territories was 
<^ ^estimated at 23. 3 per cent in 1973-74 as compared to 26. 3 per cent in 1974-75. 

Thus, a bigger financial share of the ag^egate war, progressively comin';lo the i 
educational sector. 





the Content of Education ^ 

If the masses and tho workers ate to bo made the central 
focu^ of the national system of education, a restructuring of 
the existing educational system is necessary but not suffi- 
cient. We will have to go ahead with one more urgent 
reform, namely, to transform the content of the educational 
system to suit the needs of the people. This will involve 
•radical changes, not only in adult and elementary education, 
but in other sectors as well. 

• In the programmes of adult education, it *has been the 
tradition to emphasize literacy. By and large, programmes 
of adult education have not been co-ordinated with thote of 
socio-economic development; and from a mistaken fear to ' 

keep out politics, no attempt' has been made to gtve the 
adults a sens'6 of self-awareness and dignity and to involve 
them in serious discu$sions of the differerrt problems facing 
the^ountry. These wrong traditions have^ made thfe pfo- 
granames of adult education uninspiring, if not actually dull 
and Mririg, Even if we had the finances necessary, pro- 
grammes of this type, which will not motivate the adults 
adequateiV/ are more likely to fail thaV[ to succeed. What 
we need is the , Adoption of an entir^ different strategy. 
Where the adults are illiterate, literacy will, no doubt, form 
an important step in their education. But it need not be 
made indispensable. Instead of adopting the approach of 
literacy first and general education next, it would-be desirable 
to^^mphasize general education through the word of mouth, 
or aqdio-visu^l aids, as the core of the programme. If pro- 
perly conducted, this will, in all probability, stimulate the 
majority of the adults to learn to read and write. When they 
, feel so motivated, literacy should be included in the pro- 
gramme. But if they do not feel so motivated, it may be left 
out : this will not detract from the value of the programme 
as a whole. 

The main foci of adult education should, therefore, be 
three. The first would be the upgradina of vocational skills 
or on-the-job training. The object of th^parl of thia pro- 
gramme would be to make the -adult more efficient in his 
job and to. help him to earn ^>^er and to improve his 
Standard of living. As poverty is the most important problem 
to be tackled, this will be an effective programme for moti- 
vatingthe adults. The second part of the programme should 
be, what Dr. M.S. Swaminathan calls fechniracy, or impart- 
ing' the basic knowledge of scieqce and technology to the 
adults in a simplified form with direct implications for their 
job, their health, family planning, and other aspects of their 
life. The third part of the programme would be citizenship 
which will include a stu^y of the cultural heritage of the 
country, a history of the freedom movement, a rational dis- ' 
Cilssion of the different problems such^s poverty, unemploy- 
ment, population growth, defence, etc, facing th^^ountry, 
and the part^which they are expected to play in theiT&^ution 
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and in national development. Special emphasis, should be 
laid on creating a sense of sc^-awareness. and an under- 
st9nding of their rights and responsibilities as ^citizens, and 
on building Up a sense of dignity as individuals so that they 
would stand up when it is encroached upon. What I hav^. 
in view is something like the programme of conscientization 
suggested by Paulo Freire. It is only a^programme of th|^ 
type tnat will make adult education relevant to our program- 



me^ dff national development. <^ ^ ji^ 



. In'the programme of non-formal education ftor out-of- 

ft 

school youth in the age-group 15-25, jlhe cor© content will 
necessarily include the three foci describH^ above under 
adult education, namely, upgrading • of vocationaHskills, 
rec/7/7//'5CK' and edu,cation for citizenship. In **addition, two 
more foci will have to be added: (1) physical education, 
games, sports and recreation ; and (2) participation in pro- 
grammes of service to the local community. The attempt 
should be to in'dividualize instruction as far ^s possible and 
offer a pacl^age deal to^each person to meet his requirements. 

The class-biased system of elemejuary education which 
we inhey'itcd' from the British adminiMrators had a very limit- 
ed objective, viz., to prepare, a student for admission to a 
secondary school. Itsjcurriculum was not related to the im- 
mediate environment nor dtd it have any worthwhile compo- 
nent of work exi|perience. Our major error has been that we 
are tf^ng to extend the system, without making any changes 
-.of coTftent, for tlie education of mjisses. This can only have - 
disastrous consequendes bedausfs^t makes elenvJnlary educa- 
tion largely dy^Linctional to the life of^the average child 
from the families of workers and peasants and spread^ the 
unhealthy white-collar attitudes to tlie masses ^also. Rfcr 
instance, the late Shri E. W. Aryanayakam used to say that 
the handicrafts of India, which earn so much of valuable 
foreign exchange continue to survive for the simple reason 
that our attempt to introduce universal elementary educa- 
tion has not. succeeded 1 *s» 

It was to correct this yveakness of the elementary system 
oj education, in the interests of the .masses as well as of 
the classes, that MahaJtma Gandhi promulgated the scheme 
of Basic -Education of which Dr. K.G Saiyidain was so ardent 
as advnirer and advocate. This is orre of the inajor reforms 
which the educational system needs -and which has remained 
unimplemented so far.^The main obstacles have been, not the 
lai:k of funds or the non-av&iLability of 'suitable teachers as 
has oftew *been made out, but the resistances of the / classes 
who dominate the scene and who do not desirQ to gix^^P. 
their white-collar attitudes!^ They defeated th^ programTn€w 
of basic education ; and it is; they who also prevent the 
introduction of work-ej^p^^rien^e in the education system. \\ 
must also be realized that a radical programme of this type 
cannot be iipplemented successfully at the elementary stage 
only in me absence of its simultaneous jntrp'duction at the 
secj^ndary and highe? stages. The new strategy to be^ 
adopted should, therefore, include three simultaneous attem- 
pts : (1)^to implornent the programme of vvork-experience 
on a priority basis at the elementary stage ; (2) to introduce 
" it simultaneouslv in secondary and higher education as well r 



•and (3) to break down the dominance of v;hit0-collar atti- i 
tudes fn society by introducing programmeo based on the | 
^dignity of manual labour in aH w^s of life. In China, for Ins- 
tance, even the manager of a facmw i*s required to take his 
turn in cleaning and sweeping the froors. I do not see why 
such practices should not be introduced in all our organiza- ^ 
tions. In factl the Government offices are so over-siaffed that ' 
their efficiond^ would improve if they are made to work for 
five days a week only and all employees are required for one 
day^^ week, to participate in mani/al labour and programmes 
of social service to the communily. Such measures would 
bridge iho wide gap that now exists between intellectual and 
manual labour and facilitate the successful introduction of 
work-expefience in the educatfonal system. 
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Source :\. 'EiJucailon In iho Fifth Year PMn (1974-79), Ministry c» Education & Sociol Wolforo 

1872, fpr iho First, Second and Third Plans. 

"2. Drotl Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79), Planning Commission, for tho Fourth Plan. 

3. Figures in parenthesis indlcaio porcontagos of total. ^ 

• lrf?luded in Mfenihesis indicate percentages of total. 
Included und¥r otfwir educational programmes. 

teur V&"limont'.'°"''°"' education under other (Vlinistries such as Food & Agr.' Haalth or 



1.3 J. P. Naik, "Expenditurefcoutlay on Education In fho c ' ' ' 

Year Plans 1950-197U ) ^olicv nnH ^ ^® Successive Five 

Delhi, Orieit'LnSan, V ^ " ^"'^^"^ Ed„........ 
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inoujin^s ^ nni Lorsfi \i ok adult l ufCMiox in inuia 



In Indi.i. uucjrr llu- Hnlish Oiilo. llu- di-ploriiMc MMr of u\:\^^ illitrracv 
toucIu-<I tl)c Iw.uU of sninr hro.ul nimcK d adinitustr.itopi and non-cifTninl l^ad- 
rrii. 1)mI|i nnljvli uul Iiuli.ni K.irru'sf cffoils wrrt- tnili.Urd to iiiiproxr lliincrs. 
Tlie I.d)ours of tlmsr pioDcHTS, like Mr Dutla who founded thv Br.Unrh.iri 
Movchk mI. h.wv Ix'cn for^oftco U\ carK' \cMrs. so^nr ^trndv :u\d /o.doiis m(u-(»s 
wrrr ioilialfcl In- poMic spn jfcd in\lilnfions to cnrrv llu- liclit of < ilncalion tj) 
adult propK' in llir djfh rcnt d.uk corncis of llu* r<)ur)trs'. Amonc; tlu in the Sc\ a 
fi.ulan of I'l.nui. \]n Si rvanls of ludia Snciclv. rljji- Y \t C A.. ,uul (Iio ncprcvsrd 
ClavvrA \ti".Mon<^\f.m'^vdr)rr^ :\Tr noi.\])]r Tlir Di odhnr Brc oostruv lirin Tnist 
ill Xf.dilnr ( \< u r.ffi rrd a tlirt (--\ c.jr am si for men. Tin ro nro ollu-rs wlvo 
( Apliirt-tl «♦-^v HH Uio<ls f(,r lojkin'.: adnlfs liU rtN- Tin- fiaim* of a /caltiiis \\\is- 
^ion if\ in ( MiNC Mr I ati M u li is s(ill n inciulw u-d 1)\ som^ of us But the 
prt»l.|( i), r/fMtin.d .is forioid il»l.- rvt T aod d< Ht «j solutjon hi HHT. Mont.i- 
pur Cln !r jsfnrd l^ f )riu^ < Anw iulo fon c and pnpiil.u mini<:frics \^crc fonnrd 
in ihv Prnvnuis .md ( (ln(alinti w ;iv tr:iusfcrr< d to jln ru The ronscfcncc *)f 
ihr Ic.kKis nnu mi r.fHc c u.iv ftuuMrd :d)oul ihr cdiu .itional hai k\\ .udncss and 
dIiUra( \- of |ln« pr opi,- Tl»c\- u <to krcn to r( fonn tilings. Ilowcvrr. not mm k 
progress \v.)s madi- Ix \ Dnd aninsini: pidilir opinion (»n the issuy^- and the prodi^'' 
. tion in mhtu- pl u r s of liU ralurj- for the neo htJ^r.Ues / — 

At the initiative .)f the Indi.ni Adult i:du( it i«)n Sf)eielv (of Delhi), sup- 
ported l)v a tumuIh r r.f :,d,dt edueation woikers. du- first All fndia Adidt liduea- 
lion Couferr fur- was held at Hhacalpur in Vm under the Chairmanship of^hc 
late Dr. H. P. Masani of non)hav At that session, the Indian Adult I^ducntirm • 
Assoeiation was estahlished and its Ca)nstihiit ion was adopted. 

Soon nfier Independenee. at its fifth Annual Confereiyte hel(| at Rewa in 
Decemher, PM7 thr new eoAi cpt of Adult (or SociaH Kdueation was properlv 
accepted, elearly difTerentiajfini: hetweXi adult lileracv and adult education 
The Cofifcrenec in its resolution, stresseclmoi view tliat "the need for adult 
education in all aspects of^'ts programme was never greater in our land tlian 
it Ls today.** It was further urc^ed as nccc^sar)' "to re-interpret the function and 
develop further, throuqh hold evperrmontation. the techniqu(;.s of adult educa- 
tion as the only means of equipping the Indian people for playini; their part 
worthily in the democratic social ©rder." I mu5t quote ooe more sentc*nce from 
a resolution of tliat Conference w hich is illuminating - although its nmin pur- 
pose even now remairis remote from realisation.' The resolution said. "Adult 
Edueat^ion nuist aim at enabling the common man to live a richer life in all its 
aspects — social, cccniomic. cultural and moral." 

The move to get the concept of Advdt liducation accepted and a steady 
^ endeavour mado to reduce iljiteracy among adiilt men an^l women started gain- 
ing momentum. Adxocates of the idea kept up their pressure on the authorities, 
and also in educating public opinion on the subject. Deputations met the Edu- 
cation Minisler^he subject was brought up in Conferences and Committees 
and at the Ontral Advisory Ro':ird of Education. At these meetings, frc?i>a time 
to time, propos.dv were moved for the estnblishn^cnt of an aut^Mionioifs N'alio 
Board of Adult iMucation with its counterparts in the >Statcs. This sustained 
effbrt had its effect. Social Education, the new name with a slit!;htlv dilferent 
,^coi^n(XtatiwT given to it f)y Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. the then Minister of 
Edjica^ion in the Central Covenunent. at the lMfte<'nth meetint; of C.\BE, made 
soiitic pVogress. .\'ohint.u7 agencies entered the field in many pa^t5 of the coun- 
try.! M \soic State Adult Education Council . Bombay Cit)- Soci^d Education 
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CommlUcc. Cluisli.m Nti.ssions in many pilars and several other organisations * 
kept up tlu ir lurc»ie t flort a*;ainst all manner of diflieultiL^s. In other States, 
cHorls xNi-th a tldiirvnt cinpliasis were also untleMaken. Etawah Projeet be- 
came w t ll known for its hi is^ ou economic side. Madras pnrsued the purpose 
tIironj;li tlitir wull orjj;.ini?»Kl lihrar) j>y.slem. Kroin IU)nd)ay, a handwritten 
buIletin/Hahharin^ed lo he i>snrd loi ihr nro-!iii r.ll^•^ h\ Mis. Kulsnni Sa\ani. 
An Anuriean enlhnsiast. Mrs. \V\llhy Fisher, e.sl.djlishid the lalerae) IIe»H!>e 
at laieknow in Another very fine elftirt'was undntakm niuler t»l(ieial 

cfieouragenw nt in i some disljids of Sonlhern Maharashtra - the sthrnnr be- 
came famous for i^s snetrss tlnon^h iMe\pen>i\c l(»eal entrrpiise. It is kn(»\vn 
as Cram Shiksh.uiMohiin. It is neillier pr)ssilih nor necessary to mention all 
ihc or;;anisalions ojV the h adrrs uh(» lahoured in t!u- (ieUl with splt4uhd devotion. 
These aeliviliU. nuMgn- and larp'fy nni ouidina.led thou};h they were, 
marked some ch.in};e in oflieial thinking also, w hich furtlu r encouraged tho 
workers in the \|ohmt.iry organiNations Provision — ahhon-i;h ridicul(ni,sly in- ^ 
adcfjuale — was jnade for social idncation in the national Kive-Year Plans. The 
Ediieaticm Comniission (pr(.sid( cl over by Or- U. S. Kothari) .stressed in its report 
1(19G6) the needMor promising adult I'ducation in various forms. It devoVed a 

- . _ ■ . ... 

whole chapter in the snhjcct - an t'Vent of some significance in the ^unials ui 
\nH\cn\ Indian pCducation - and holdly commended the cause to the C^oveni- 
ni>Ttt. M|e St.i'tts and the Universities. The Union Covermnent consented in 
1970 10 set up A re[>rescnt.ilive .National Bt>ard ()f Adult Educaticm, with a plan . 
for organising iiUiU cducnlion on liberal hues throughout the countiy, with the 
active 4^oopcraj(ion of ihv State Cuverninenls. Some projcct.s like the Farmers' 
Functional ^^^iUracy. E\pcrimeijJ:.s. for Preparing Material for Literatv. Pro- 
grammes of Aisistanqc to Vohmhir)- Organisations in the field and similar other' 
schemes hav^c/also been set on foot. These arc nght and hopeful trends which 
raise expectations and augar well for the fjiiture. 

After rednrtling this appreeiati(m and hopefulness, it is only fair to express 
the general feeliuj^^nnong educational eirch-s and independent observers that the 
whole sul)jc(/t and purpose of adult education and it^ relation tolsociid change, 
"social rec(JjKlrnclkair"TnT4*yC^^ development are not yet cl(?hi4y and ade- 

quately uiule'r^tf^d by manv sections of the public. Kven the Central and St.itc 
Governments aiyllthc Planinng ConmiLsslon ;#t? not clear and consistent in their 
policies. At aiA' iVite, the' [Triori ties, provisions and processes of implementation 
leave this impression. A progressive- Out4oaf: and cle;y, bold, forw ar Jdooking 
plans do not appear to haVe emerged or perhaps we do not have full informat'ten 
about them. l*or povertv. ignorance, illiteracy, economic e.\ploitati(m, dis6\ase' 
and malnutrition are ills for wliich comprehensive, vigorous and well thought 
out plans of Adult (Continuing or Community) Education can be an effective 
remedy. We nmst link varied, flexible but well organised programmes'of peo- 
ple's ednentibn with our national plans of development and the aim sho^dd be 
to build up people's awareness of their backwardness and a strong sense of self- 
reliance t{j o\ercomc the handicap. \ 

r 

This is a-prtihlem of inmiense dimensions in this ver\* large eoun(r\'. And 
yet we cannot nm away from it. More thinking larger investment and 
a countrywide support a^e calltd for. The Stale, the- legislatures, the pro- 
fessions and the public shtmhl .dl join together to find a solution to tlu? problem. 
A cynical view was serir)tisl\ e\pre>srtl at a C^overmnent ConuniUce at the nation- 
al level that the politit al le.uh rship is definitely not interested in^adult educa- 
tion becoming an' elfettive natir)nal movement. It will mean the general 
awakening of the ignorant m^\ss(k\ Let us hope this apprehension is not well 
founded. 
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An unfoitunatc impression is also created by certain facts and events. Let 
look at the provision made for Social (Adult) Education in the 4th Five- Year 
Plans in the general scheme of education; 



(Rupees in Crorcj) 



Five- Year 


Amount 


Amount 


Total 


Plans 


. provided 


spent out 


allocaUon 




for Social 


of that 


' for 




Education 


Provision 


Educntinn 


1 


2 


^ 3 


4 


IV 


^ 4.45 


not known 


824.24 



These figures 'are revealing and so depressing. Do they correctly reflect 
the national policy on the issue? 

Thinking on the subject has gone further during the discussions for tlie 
- ^formulation of tlio Fifth PJan. It nroDOsed. and the idea was well rectix-jjcl. 

thnt paucity of funds, though i»' serious obstacle, could be overcome by.miiking 
un^iii-built condition in e very development scheme that at l^uist tw(i; it not live, 
j^ct* cent of tlie tol*il provision ior each scheme would be earmarked^ for tlie 
training and eniightLiinieiit ot the beneficiaries of the particular schemes. This 
will release a fair amount oi money which will be ot ui»doubted value to the 
scheme itself and at the same tune would substantially lielp raise the social and 
economic condition ot the community. 

The State polic) ol giving high priority to the schejue of universal prinuiry 
education is to be greatly commended and should be welcomed. We iiavo to 
make up for much lost time. There are no dillercnces of Opinion on this poiiit. 
liut we should also take notice ot tjie patent laet th.il between 20 to 30 per cent 
ol this huge investment is seen wasted bi'cause a large number of children drop 
out beiore reaching the lop class and often relap.se into illiteracy. One wishes 
that nt least one-third or one-half of this amount, which is undoubtedly lost; 
were ii»vesteil in the education ot pari nls. It needs no great debate to prove 
that literate parents will not keep their children out of school, while the converse 
of it is genirally line. 



Mass of dur people are still illiti iate- f orty or fifty years ago. literacy was 
taken to mean capacity to read and wiite the learning of the three lis. This 
is no long(T consideied adecjnale or^insible. A literate man or woman should 
be able to use his or her knowleilge ior meeting the needs of his/her profession 
— agriculture or artisanship or business.' * Funcaional Lilerac) * is now the aim. 

Illiteracy - partieul.irly in the rural areas, in remote habitations in hamlets, 
forest vilj^iges, mountain regions and ^mong the tribal people - is a serious 
problem. Efforts so far niade have pioved utterly inadequate. While tlie per- 
centage of literate persons iy slowly risings the tot.il number of illiterate people 
is reckoned to be greater at the end of every dejuide, owing to the rapid increase 
in population. ' * 



Year 



Percentage of illiteracy 
to the total population 
(millions) 



Total number of 
illi'tcrntos in the 
country 
(millions) 



1951 
O J61 



300 
334 



289 
334 



- 25 - 



Removal of illiteracy is a matter of national urgency and importance and 
should have a high priority. There are %ce factor^ of special relevance in thi? 
context: (1) The adult learner will not respond unless he can be motivatjetf^ 
do so; (2) Literacy Centres should bo closely linked with some pi;^tical schemes 
of national development in order to yield results; and (3) The whole scheme of 
literacy would have to be taloen up as a matter of national urgency -and should 
be supported by dynamic, well-planned schemes with the effective participation 

of all sections of the people. This will have to be worked out wlt^i ^ntCYiy*- . 
thoroughness and purpo^elulness, ^ 

The scheme wp^tcTliave in-built provision for evaluation und rryaru" "^jw-^^ 
that mistakes could be promptly corrected, A vast number of non-goverrtQ|(Mltaf 
agencies, with adcqu;ile experience and selfless leadership, will have to be roped, 
in for the project. There ij> hardly any sense in making casual appeals to uni- 
versity students to accomplish this dujing their vacations. One wonders how 
responsible people can seriously put forward such untenable ideas. the late 
Di\ Zakir Hussain pomlcd out, this complex problem of huge dimensions has 
to bo tackled with thought and care. The solution of the problem will become 
more difficult with ever)' passing year and will move away from the solution 
stage, unless it is tackled with a vigorous strategy and a muIliprOnged attack. 
It would be a greXt error to put this rcsponsibihty on the government alone, or 
only on the Mmistry of Education- All Ministries, all State Departments, the 
public, the i*ross, piufes^ional people and nun-official organisations will have to 
cooperat< m accomplishing the objective within a specified period. This is by 
no nieanj> uu easy la^k nor does it present a ready solution. Many competent 
educationist'*, administrators and sociologists will have to put their heads together 
to evolve a great national pidjcct with a foolproof and thoroughgoing arrange- 
ment, Besides a large ami) ui uurkers will lia\c to iVc trained for the purpose. 
They need not necessarily he proit-^sional leacliers, ^Out should be drawn ircni 
the locaht)' itself. This big ellort would have to be kept up hjr at least ten or 
twelve years. 

Let it be reincinbered that literacy by itself opens no doois. Unless in be- 
coming litt rat.-, a pvisim lias in front of hini prospt ct.s of higher income from 
his iariii nr f.ittor) or workshop or occupatroii, or unless it brings abouli other 
satisf>ing results, - eg. soual. emotional or mental enrichment - he or she is ^ 
not likely to join the grand g.mie whole-lu artedlv. On the other hand, the 
handicaps and the burden of backuar(hievs uhieh go with illilrraev are all no 
obviou!^ What is the chance ol a true democratic process' or the' t ssenee ot 
social justice striking root^ in our society, unless the existing disparities - social, 
economic, tKlucational - are dni^itically'rL^uWd? Universal franchise and near 
.universal iHiteracy go ill together. The e\ploit.ition of the loulv and the less 
privileged ^vill go on ihdeGnitely, whatever may be the provisions of our Con- 
stitution, until the adult man, or woman ever)' where becomes a reasonably alert, 
self-reliant and self-respecting citizen, living above the povert)- Jine! 

The public library has been, all over Uie world, a solid support for adult 
education. Right from the early times, the pioneers of the movement thought 
of establishing libraries and reading rooms for the enlightenment of the people, 
to develop their desire for knowledge and for arousing antcrwt in public prob' 
Jems, Whether it was the Lyceums in America, the People's High Schools in the 
Scandinavian countries, particularly in Sweden, Or in Franco or Hungary ~ as 
also in this country - the library movomcnt lias been the close and natural ally 
of adult education activity. For eradication of illiteracy, or promotion of func- 
tional literacy or for technocracy a n^ expression which will soon erjiorqc 
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froiu tli;* MiniN(r) of Aijric ullurc, ~ llu' cstabjislnncnl of piihllc IiI)Mri(^ - |.iri;r 
or Miiall, mobile or stalioiuifv. ruMl, uvhm or suh-urban, will be »i Mistainiiii; 
force for a developing soeiely, wliieh adopts people's cdiuahon as an imperative. 

Friends, yon may be iieling inditjnanl in yonr nnnd. I have had the 
impudence to drag )on aionnd in a ramble willioul a eun^)ass or a road mapl 
The audienee at a lecture nerally expet t tJjc speaker lo start with a proper 
definition of his subject. And I have not done that as yet. 

What is Adult KdncalKnf-^ How do you define it or at least describe it? 
1 did not attempt its drnnihon for good reasons. l\y its nature and scope, it 
defies attempts at a logieal dednilion '^^DcTmilions of Adult ICdueation" in the 
words of Robert Dlakely. "are as multitudinous ns the autumn leaves." Yet nono 
satisfies numy persons engaged in it. 

In the words of an cxpeiienced Canadian professor: 

"Adult Kducalion is didleult lo describe^^nd almost impossible lo define, 
because it i^ found in so many diderenl forms under the sponsorship of 
such a wide variety of institutions and agencies. This complex situation 
inclines any definition to be either too inclusive or too nariow." 

To fiuole an adult educator and writer. Ji)hn \\ alker Powell; "iMiilosophical 
theoiies have therefore httle conscious elfect^upon the hundreds of thousands of 
learning activities now being pursued by millions of people." 1 would be con- 
tent to agree with IJnson lh.it Adtdl Kducalion covers all activities with an 
educational purpose that arc carried on by people in ordinary btisiiirss ot life." 

In terms of the needs, a.spualions ind tnvironment of people. Adult Edoca- 
tion should have these elcnunls. nanuly, (l) it is voluntary on the part of the 
learner, (2) it is part-time or whole-time for a short, limited period. (.3) I't is 
purposeful, (4) it is conducted \Mid(r organised auspices and is planned for 
persons who are no longer enrolled for formal education. Thus, it differs from 
education in traditional institutions like schools, colleges and universities on the 
one ham^ and unplanned, unconsciou:* or casual learning situations on the other. 

If this general description does not satisfy )our scientific standard, and you 
insist on a prcpi r definition of the concept, I would reproduce before you the 
definition given by Professor Coolie Ve/ner.^f the University of British Columbia. 
Here it goes: 

**Adult Education is the action of an external educational agent in pur- 
posefully ordering beliayioi:i into planned systematic experiences that can 
resuk in leaniing for those for whom such activity is supplemental to their 
primar)' lole in society and which iir/olves some continuity in an exchange 
relationship between the agent and the leanier so that the educational 
process is un^^ constant supervision and control." 
This heavy exercise in logic had better stay with you for analysl^s and diges- 
tion tonight. Wo shall now meet in a hghter mood tomorrow. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN INDIA t COOTEXT AMD • 
DSmOPMIiMIBS FROM AN AMmCAH PBtSI^ECT ITE 



1. -OVERVIEW 



1.1 CfWTExf • ' 

. ■• • / . 

1.1.1 The tasks and problems conrronting; Adult Education in' India are 
extremely difficult to cop^ v^rith, and often stagger ing ^to the 

^ ijna^^inafcion.^ T\\q 1971 Indian population of over 557 million, (an 

I* <^ • 

increase of 359 million from 195lVlived in an'^area about one-half 
the size of the American mainland |, and on a less bountiful land. 
In 1^)71, approximately 80^ of the; population liyed in villages, and the 
X^^^^ national per capita income was less than $100 per year. There had 
been a rising proportion of literates in the population, from 2kio 
in 1961 to 2^). 3% in 1971, bujb <UTeactual number of illiterates 
had ri:;en because of population ^ncrease , from 298 million in 1951, 
to 3H6 million in 1971. In India, the population increase over 
Job:5 available i;; at least two-fold, leading to a widespi^/^Qjl ^ 
increase in unemployment and underemployment. In this con^qxt'. 
Adult Education has of necessity often taken the basic forms and 
functioiv; o" health, nutrition, family planning education, 
elemental a'cr icul tural / industrial skills, and literacy , ' ' 
educnti(>n . 

1.1.2 Adul't Education traditionally has had the virtues of functional ism, 
being responsive to immediate needs of the local community, and 

^ democratic in that it has been concerned with the uplifting and 
improvement of the cmditions of t;he massles and disadvantaged. 
In recent ^ears Adult Education has also made significant moves 
for release* from the almost exclusive emphasis on ^'catching up" 
type objectives, to a growing stress on continuing lifelong 

1.5 Mqaes Stabler 3 4 
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learning or education for all levels of society. In addition, new 
r^e definitions have been d^eloped for Adult Education in the 
context of national development needs which give greater recogni- 
tp.on to its place as a major nonformal strategy. There are 
increasing attempts to utilize Adult Education as a component in 
national development schemes. The current situation and changes 
taking place in Adult Education in India serve as important bell- 
weathers of the broader changes' taking place in Adu3rt Edui^ition 
operations, er>pecialj.y in the less developed nations. 
1 . 2 EXPANSIQTJ AND BROA D ENING OF THE ^mGEP T OF ADULT EDUCATION 
1.2.1 Through a series of econonic development plans implemented since 
independence in 19^7, India has been attempting^ to mobilize for 
a bettqr future. After independence, the idea of hiass literacy 
received the main emphasis of Adult Education in India, In the first 
two of^the five, five-year plans after independence, r^ognition was 
given to the basic incompatability between wide-spread illiteracy 
and rapid social and eccno.'nic progress in Indian Democracy, but 
emphaijiii was placed on literacy rather than its social .implications . 
'9!{^1.2.2 As a re:>ult of an Education Commission^investigation of 196U-66, 

it was recognized among other things that d^irect literacy campaigns 
among adults were not accanplishing a reversal of the trend, and 
that a new mass national effort was required, focusing on social - 
education. Tlie aims of this social education approach were sixfold: 
to secure literacy, to promote life, health and hygiene, to develop 
skills that cCTJld contribute to raising the standard of living, to 
provide opportunities for practicing and learning the responsibilities 
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^ ■'Of citizenship, to promote opportunities for -^4^(1 1 ion, and 

promote the sodiai education of women. The emphasis was directed 
^ ^ to broaden the Adult Education concept to include wider ranges of 

"Activities than mere literacy, i.e. community and social develop- 
ment, civic education, cultural and recreational activities, 
development o^' the folk arts, library development and regular 
literacy work. ' 
1.2.3 Delivery agencies for the "social education" concept were to be 
the local government agencies of community development, voluntary 
agencies, community centers, youth clubs, wo.Tien's organizations, 
' farmers groups, recreation centers and literacy. training centers. 
This type of emphasis has resulted in a program of agricultural 
extension services to increase farmei^s competence for improving 
agricultural practiced, anl combines the efforts of at least three 
federal minis tries -Family Planning, Agriculture, Education Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting. The effor;^^^ tUese^ministries come together in 
numerous paints of this pro^^irajn: the training of farmers through 

famer tr-aininc centers, demonstration camps and young farmer groups, 

y 

radio broadcastinc of farmer discussion groups and forums, and 
actuaK l\inctional literacy coorses -in approximately one-hundred 
asricaltural districts. 
1.2. U Included in this "social education" approach has been a recognition 
of city vvorker and the Adult Education needs of urban areas. Tl\isy^ 
has included programs with a stress on urban based Polyvalent 
Adult Education Centers for city workers in cities like Bombay 

r 

(Shramik Vidyapeth) and at other centers of economica;f.ly and 
educationally underprivileged clients in need of job related 
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skill development. Undergraduate college students have also been 

provided with an opportunity for participating in developmental • 

programs, including Adult Education, through t)ie activities of a 

' National Service Scheme. 

ADUI^.X-.X'DfeATION AS A "TEMPORARY" CeGANIZ ATIOWAT. VENTURE 

' ^^^^ ^ 

.1 To its credit. Adult Education has not b^n'*p^ssessed by traditional 
organizational constraints, by the fallacies 6f elitist education , 
or by the certification syndrome which often equates the process 
followed in securing an education with the competencies achieved in 
education itself. Yet, the /developmental and distributary tasks for 
lifelong pursuits, require of Adult Education some type of rational 
systems framework to maximize the results of expending physical and 
human resources, and utilize the ^experiences that on-going institution 
can develop and transmit^ 
2 One of the problems endemic with adult education is the--^:^Cck of a 
central institutional responsibility and capability of doing the 
required job. Unlike elementary and N^econdary education which ^re 
clearly defined as to responsibility and scope, A^lt Education is 
generally a wide open operation. Tijae institutions doing the -job 
generally do not have their main focus on the multi-dimensions of 
Adult Education, but ^are. involved in other pursuits (such as 
agriculture or family planning) of which tha education of adults is ' 
.only one dimension. Organizations engage in Adult Educgjbion to the 
extent that it fits in with their other.-often primary-objectives. 
} This lack of a regularized institutional framework leads to a number 
^ of problems in Adult Education operations. There is little continuity 
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and (learning from previous experiences, and few adult education op- 
erations in literacy and family planning etc. actually capitalize on 
the! experiences of similar operations. In many cases, they seem to 
*be "reinventing the wheel." This is particularly true where there 
isn't a centralized educational system with a ministry of Adult 
Education providing for continued growth, and continuity. 
^ 2.k In India, as in the United Staties, one can't really refer to a visible 
and continuous movement of Adult Wation, in the sense of building 
on th^ achievements of others. Rather, it a sporadic operation, 
coming to the fore periodically and j^en being pushed to the back- 
groind. In India, in particular, with its focus on Guru and' 
cli(arismatic leadership, the story of Adult Education can be written ' 
by linking personal biographies and charismatic leadership. 
2.5 Without «e institutional continuity that^ines role and objectives, 
and ^ithout continuing organizational sjapport, creative leaders' of 
Indian Adult Education have had to build temporary organizations to 
achieve their objectives, and have had to rely very heavily on their 
charismatic qualities and capabilities to attract a following. In 
no case have they been able to build permanent org^izations .(an 
endemic problem with Adult Education in the United States as well) 
jid therefore their organizations generally disintegj^te when they 
[eave or pas^on 
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Despite this lack of continuity, or because of its demanding 
selectivity in which only certain types of people can prevail, 
Adult Education -operations in India have attracted those of the 
highest ideals, great ^commitment ^nd intensity of purpose, and with 
an unusual output of creative energy. It has brought out a degree: 
of religious Tervor of those working for . the disadvantaged and ^ 
willing to toil intensively to build temporary organizations where 
permanent organizations are a rarity. The chronicles of Indian 
Adult Education are therefore the stories of charismatic leaders who 
have developed personal followtngs, worked against overwhelming ^ odds 
to do a job, and achieved^ greatness of self in the commitedyact of 
working wi^h adults and "prevailed,'* over adversity. The activities 
also show how in the struggle by these ch^ismatic leaders against 
great odds, energy was invested essentially in survival and getting 
the job done rather than in institution building andx training or 
providing an atmosphere f or yfacilitating potential leaders to carry ' 
on. Generally, during thJs^aning years of energy and health, these 
charismaj^irc leaders were un*)le to find replacement leadership within 
their own organizations to turn over the keys of their organizations 
reTsulting /n a decline of the organizations after their departure. 
There are already many positive Adult Education activities going on ' 
in Indi^r^any different .governmental tod private organizations ^ 
involved in /the operations, fine literature on the ^subject , ' and -two 
high quality Adult Educa.ti6n journals regularly appearing. The ^ 
general hfgh level of dedication and devotion, that exists aiiong 
Adult Educators in India, is most^impressive'. It is unfortu^ 
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however that'despite these healthy and progressive compt^aents, there-. ' ' 
IS flacking an effective .organiifational infrastructure to capitalize 
, on. all these assets ^d systematically build and improve Adult Educa- 
tion operations . This prgaiiizational lijnitation, characteristic of 
Adurt Education operations in nearly all nations, results essentially • 
fran the ancillary nature of this type ..of education. As^a "fringe" 
^ or "supplemental" area. Adult Education often is chara^tORized by a 
fragmented^ature and somewhat disorgani2;ed' state. The healCthy • 
canponent^. of Adult Education, therefore 'of ten become lost "Shftke !/ "/ 
national scene and fail to make their Wimum Contribution \o ' 
national development, even though they might be considered very 
successful locally. . / 

3- ■ ADMINISTRATIVE CT^GANIZATICW FOR ADULT EOUGATION • ^ 
3-.1 NATIONAL Al^ro STATE ' >v ^ - 



3.1.1 ^There are clear pracftical, expressions of commitment* by the 

federal g6vernment o^ India to advance Adult Education, somewhat, 
tempered by the realiti^of the Indian federal pblitical system. 
On the governmental level there is a separation, of powers and' 
, responsibilities for adult education operations. There are two 
major program areas for Adult Education' in India. Those^j^iat are 
' . ^ directed toward^ the mas^ses of Indian adultg in both^ urban and 
• ^ rural society who are illiterate and semi-illiteraL come under 
the Federal Ministry of Education, and Apartments of education in 
r the states. But, those concerned essentiaij with/^ob skill and"^ 
vocational development come under different control agencies ^^ch 
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governmental Ministries of Health, J^riculture, Railways~Post 
and Telegraph, Defence, and family planhing and also under in-hoivje 
business and private agencies. ^ ' 

3.1.2 There is also a division of pov/ers between^the Adult Educatiog^ op- 
erations of different government le.yels. Similar to the American^ 
federal system, where central or federal pcfwer is not strongly 
generated, either for education in general nor' Adult Education in 
particular^ India too faces this type of endemic organizational 
problem. Adult Education has been mentioned and provided for by 
the Indian federal government in every one of the past five-year ' 
plans, but in reality education is a matter of concern or neglect 
for the twenty-one. state governments of India rather than the 
■central ^dei^ol government. Although the central federal govern- 
ment does provide some coordination, advisory organizational and 
fiscal supbort, the state level as well as the district and village 
levels are Veally where vital policies and plans are determined, 
and ijnplemented. This poses a key problem on the effective uses 
of education for developmental purposes, especially where the 
planning ^c\;i^ of the federal government neither have the 

^full planning nor implementing and fiscal capacity to advance the 
programs advocated. This ofrganizational situation, to be effective, 
requires a higher degree of communication between different govern- 
ment and -private agerf^^s. 
3.1.3- The United St ate^'^^d this type of problem with general .conflict 

^between national, state, and local authorities especially in those 
areas such as education where all three have degreeswpf •authority 

' ' . 41 ' V 
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^ U„ue. s.../^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

™t.i.e/r ... ,3,,,,, ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

^yUhe., teace. o.,™j..,„„3. ^^^^^^ 

».,ua.. c.,a„,.a«», He.p ... 

^ „^,^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

a fbderal .ystem which has not overcome "thP . 
i vercome the dlaadvort tages inherent 

m fetter aiiiini. 

3-^ ^ »i.ifU„„.^<. .„„,„.,,,^ ^^^^^^^ ,. 

^ee„ .Hr«,^e aeve.o^ent of "voluntn..," (pnvate, a,e„oies 
The.,e v„„.la., ^e„ci« .o„eve. an .„e=t..e c<«„..kuo„» 

"CU»r. , „e oveH ap,.„, ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

, =-at„..e. ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

-lunea.. a.e„c.e., fo. a=«evl„. ..eate. ef fec„ve„ea. , a 

<Ufl=uU .a.. Often ™„„i„, „p ^,,„,, .en.iUviUe. ' 

and philosophies. 

3.1.5 In the United 'states , in addition to the ancillnr . 

. . ^ ^ne ancillary rt on -governmental 

organizations, the American federal povernment . " 

u^zdo. government recognized the 
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i^jqiietent t]rpe of problem in foderal systeraa and eatabliohed on 

(Educational Resourceo and Information Clearinghouse) opera- 
" ' tiS^* to cer trally locate documerits developed by different people 
or agencioi^on developments in education, and centrally diffuse 
these on microfiche cards thru libraries and subacribei^. 
3.1.6 yignlricantly underdeveloped in the Indian federal system is a 

reedtoack /mechanism for communicating evaluations and reactions to 
Adult Education programs to some central 'disseminating authority, 
(in the' United Statq^, this state of semi-chao-, was glorified in 
an^ prai;ied the past by ^^educationists" as an Educational labor a- 
^tory approach where mahy different experiments were taking place 
in education in^^e different school systems). Experiments and 
new approaches -to Indian Adult Education are tried in the field, 
with terribly, inadequate feedback, resulting in "re -invention" of 
the wheel and 'outdated and inapplicable programs being adapted. 
There is a clear need to have experimenta^CiWi and operational 
profprams feeding back to a single data bank source for tFie broadest 
dis jemlnatlon of information and most effective evaluation. In 
this way, valuable experience does uoi have to be lost and knowledge 
• does not have to be rediscovered in a field where diffusion of 
^ cumulative experience should be the Icey strategy. To its credit, 
leaders at the Dijrectorate of Adult Educatiop^^M;^ recognized this 
need. 

3^1.7 There ore many excellent programs and ideas about Adult Education 
in India, but a terrible brain drainage and loss because of the 
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of Adult Education, under the direction of Mrn Dor , 

doing a tremendSua ^ob with a verv limH. ^ / 

a very lifted staff (under fifteen r-^ 
people). They have started to develnn ' . , 

develop centers and key areaa where 
they will .end information on their latent n. ' " 

near latest programs, .«nd secure 
feedback on programs in the field c«™f , , 

iield. Canmu^iication feedback sheets 
- -in. .„t .t .d n „et„.'. u ' ^.^^ ^^^^ 

. °^^^"----tnrt.o„.trndU.o„.u„_,_^^^^^^^ 

=-.h great magnitude. Thin author thlnKo that an „ . 

^"AfiKs cpat an- approach 
currently homg used by UNESCO, ^ well i w . 

, , ' ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^«^tern Europe and the 

United State-i minht- u«i ^ ■" 

ate., jDlght help to overcame the informntinn ^ ^ 
n • , , . miormation and communic^ 

■ CaMn .duu education -Ith.t .ol„« throu^ the-dl^oult 

~^ -.d Uaear .eouenee prohle. ,f huUdln. a\r.d\^„a, 

O '7'"""--'"-^- ------U pertinent l„.or^.,„„ 

°;-"-catl.p.__,,_^^^^^^^.^;^^_^^ 

'iche and distributed to major Hhr.n>. 

major library centers in India, would help 
speed up Uie needed two way flow of , . / 

«y Uow of communicfaions. This type of 

-.arepre.„ta.a,or.tepln havln. Xndla utUl.e It. 
- e^ellent re..r.e people to develop _ e„eetl.e approachea. > 
to >ope j;„<,i.,, ^ult . Education pro.le.,,. " 

•2 GAJTOHIAN HAWnin P . , 

Part ol-tne «UU Education prohle. o. o.erc^ln. the Inherent' 
-mcuuiea or a federal a.te„ la related to an Xndlan Ideo^lcal 
con-text Which has glorified decentraliz^ti ' 

as a populism giving 
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giving the government back to the common man. On the global' scene, 
scxxrces feeding this ideology are. the philosophic iconocla«ta such 
as Ivan Illich who in a Rousseolan sense hav^e dammed central 
authority by definition as corrupting and destructive, and E.F. 
Shumacher in his book Small is Beautinn . Often, for thes"^ critics 
devolution i. equated with humanism, and centralization with op- 
pressiveness. On the Indian national scene, this ideological 
context for decentralization is being nurtured by interpretations 
or the philosophy of Mohandus Gandhi. 
? It is thl:: author's, impression that Gandhi's ideas on grass roots 
village participatory democracy and the need^^f^iocal decision- 
making repro.ent'^ ideological hangup for the Indians very si^nilar 
to the American hangup with the Jeffersonian agrarian myth- of the ' 
Yeoman farmer which lasted until the New De^l Era. In addition to 
rhetoric, dedicated workers in the Adult Education field seem to 
be concerned with proving the philosophical wisdom of Gandhi by 
attempting to develop successful agrarian -based democracies in the 
village;;. ■ ' 

Kunning counter to this agrarian impulse and tradition are those 
f^w adult educators^stressing pragmatic efficiency systems4|;'^^'^-^ 
proaches with performance b^sed criteria and stress-^ need for 
effective central/national power. The approaches used by the ^ 
Polyvalent -Urban Adult Education Center in Bombay reflect one of 
these few moves towards pragmatic programs of adult education 
In my opinidn the ideological h^angup on the decentralization r«fth 
and the myth of the rural republic might be philosophic; 
satisfying,\but have little to contribute to solving^^lt 
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fiSucation problems In India. The ideological approaches oliould be 
set to rest and stress placed on developing effective organization 
and approaches for problem solving in the contemporary period/ 
3.2.I4 There are. very striking similarities between the American agrarian 
experience which stressed the virti^es Jefrer son ian -Madison ian 
^ heritage of the Yeoman farmer and the^^Ixjdian emphasis on the 
virtues of Gandhi. In the United States, Vie Agrarian myth of a 
lost Eden and of the return to this Eden by local participation 
and involvement in government the Republic of , Yeomen -farmers -was 
a central ideology of Americj^ agrarian democracy, and the root of 
conflict of Madison and Jefferson vs. Alexander Hamilton. Although 
Jeffersonianism won in the initial philosophical and ideological 
struggle, the long-range victory was on the side of techn^ogy, 
large scale organization, money interests and strong central 
po^er as advocated by Alexander Hamilton. Although Americans 
continued to espouse the a^arian ideas of Jefferson, until the 
Great Depressi^ of the 1930's, the new realities of the industrial 
revolution required a movement to initiate and eventually accept 
a Hamiltonian|^lai^ scale production economy, earlier than the 
1930 's. 

3^*3 In the American post-Civil War period the trend in terms of 

economic production and distribution was clearly in the direction 
of large scale and monopolistic enterprises. There were efforts 
, " during' the Progressive Period^ of President Theodore Roosevelt to 
assert federal authority over large scale business groups, and 
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during the Prc5gressive period of President Woodrow Wilson, to 
break the developing large econcsnic units into smaller units. The 
approach of Wilson, failed to deal v^ith the fundamental issues of 
effective control over necessarily lar^e scale units of production 
and distribution. control over large units in the United 

States came through the socialization of large corporations and 
the growth of countervailing powers of labor and farmer organiza- 
tions. In the United States, we found that by fos^ing government 
by organized interest groups and lobbies, humanity and dignity of 
labor and the disadvantaged classes could be. enhanced. 
.6 In India, the organizational trend for efficiency in the use of 
capital and business will probably result in increased development 
of large .^ca/e drganization. To maintain the fragmented state of 
the farmer >^i^ough the local village panchayat system, and to' 
press for a mythical dignity of labor in the hatidicraft areaj can 
result in supporting local oppressive institutions that will keep 
the farmer in a regular state of serv6ity and powerlessness . 
Theoretically, the farmer should have greater control over local 
institutions. In a practical sense there is a great deal of 
conception and on the local level. To achieve the 

human dignity advocated by Gandhi, requires strategies of a 
contemporary nature to achieve his ends. Gandhi's message for 
contemporary Indian Adult Education is not Gandhism, nor localism"~~^ 
as advocated by supporters of the Panchayat system ofLDcal 
government . 

1 
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l!)IFFUSiaJ NEEDS 

.1 Indian Adult Educators on high levels of decision -making ore 
generally well informed and kna^^ledgeable about major ideas and 
advancea in Adult Education and Lifelong Learning. In fact, a 
number of upper eschelon^ of f icials participate in international 
conference3, communicating with other professionals and are 
generally knowledgeable about major world movements of Lifelong 
Learning and the ug^s of Adult Education fco: development purposes. 
They are generally up on the latest^eas and approaches, and are 
articulate in expressing these ijleas . However, despite key people 
knowing about the 'latest ideas and developments, there are few 
organizational networks in India for diffusion of this information 
into field areas. Many of the positive values of the variais Adult 
Education prograjnr> are therefore in adequately difl\ised to other 
Adult Education programs, and appropriate types of communications 
are lacking. This means that one can and does find highly advanced 
id^as of Adult Education in the capital city of New Delhi, but often 
inadequate api)roaches and ideas being ope rationalized in the village 
area and in the Held operations. Tliis also generallif^results in 
inadequate spin-off value in programs. Instead 9f a logical and 
continuing building and improving of adult education operati^^ 
thraigh effective camnunications , the field is characterized by 
cycles o^ program changes, without adequate linear progress 
development. 
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3.3.2 India, to a large degree, ^ nob capitalized on the excellent . 
quality of its elite leadership cadre in Adult Education, and 
these people are generally not situated in leadership positions. 
• with dirrusion capability. One. finds it easier to get information 
about advanced Indian thinking on Adult Education from American " 
libra/j^source;! than could be secured in India, outride of Delhi • 
^n the lovver levels of decision -making. This "top-down" diffusion 
probLetn in of the type generally characteristic of a federal system, 
where the multi-levels of governmeht, pose persistent problems for 
diffusion. Central government personnel, in a federal system rarely 
have the pouaibility authority and paver of disseminating informa- ' 
tion to other levels of government. 
U. PjllRJjASRD LMt'ORTANCE OF N OTD'-QRMAL EDU CATI<mir^A_Pra^An>^ frqm 
REmMJL^|ED J)EVEL0P^O>IT QBJKGT I\nj:S AITO STRATEGKS 

, . ^ 

U.l To maximize the impact andHxtent 4 economic development, there is 
a growing recognition of the need to transcend the traditional stress 
on an increased Gross Natibnal Product, often reflecting elite acquisi- 
tion or good.T and services, and move in3tead to an improved qualitative 
. distribution for a greater nurab^ of people. With this shift to more 
comprehensive and inclusive developmental objectives, has coiae a shift 
in emphasis on strategies to be used.' Under traditional development 
approaches ..hi)h favored \he elite, major stress was placed on developing 
the college oriented formal institutions on the assumption that the 
production of a select leadership cadrtf would in turn contribute most 
• to the general welfare of \he common people. However, this proposed 
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extensive improvement for the m^JTs, for the most part, has not 
ta:.en place. Investing large' amounts of limited resources in q.is 
elite educational area, ^a^esulted in further national disjointing 
by reinforcing the colonial an^ elitist heritage of two nations, the 
haves and have nots. 

.2 The traditional emphasis on fo^^mal education, K-College. as the major 
strategy Vc- nation.al development is being challenged because it has 
failed to provide the necessary broad base for national advanc^, or 
an elite who could and would produce effective leadership to achieve 
this broad national advance. There is greater governmental recogni- 
tion that national and personal development strategies cannot rely ' 
exclusively on formal educational operation to provide the changing 
vocational and attitudinal skills needed by large mass^of the 
poi^lation, and that continuing with traditional pattern of formal 
school organization, vill not necessarily contribute significantly 
toward resolution of major socio-econor,uc problems. Traditional 
^linear formal apparatus might have.suff iced in the period of gradualist 
\and evolutionary expansion of European economics and societies, but 
different types of approaches are needed for societies under moderni- 
zation pressure in order to accelerate the participatory process, 
rapidly increase trained manpov;er, and broadly distribute the 
increased- economic benefits. Yet, despite its evident faults and 
elitist limitations, traditional formal education was able to formulate 
an institutional framework fol interface ca.^ication, problem 
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recogniHon__and problem solving. ' It also developed a degree of 
internal efficiency ixi meeting internal objectives, and a degree 
of external efficiency in meeting the broader objectives of society. 
3 Far many years the doninant strategy was to expand quantitively the 
formal elementary and secondary school apparatus, providing larger 
quantities of the traditional type of education. In our contemporary/ 
period, with "the evident limited resources available ^SjTN^st . 
modernizing nations, greater consideration is be^ng given to develop- 
ing an appropriate balance between formal nonformal and informal 
educational operations. There is a growing recognition both in 
India and abroad of the significant role that can be played by 
t\inctionally oriented nonformal adult education to farther a broadly 
. based scheme of national development. What is needed is not tradi- 
tional expansion but ^qualitative change to shift the favored fiscal 
position of the urban areas often funded on the basis of fimal 
school operations, to rural areas, which co>.ild more effectively de- 
/liver education through nonformal means. 
The Indian Government has been involved in greater emphasis on non- 
formal education to achieve national and individual developmental 
objectives. As the Ministry of Education indicated, 

One of the major wealaiesses in the existing system of 
education is that it places an almost exclusii^e em* 
phasis on the formal full-time system of instruction. 
This leads to three major wealoie^ses . l) Firstly, the 
education system is availed of only by the non -working 
population, wiiether children, youth or adults. This 
restricts its use to the well-to-do sections of the 
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society and a link is established between education and 
privilege. 2) Secondly, it is^not possible to move towards 
a system in which oppbr tixnities for continuing education 
are provided throughout the life of an individual. 3) 
Thirdly, the cost of education, both recurring and nonre- 
curring, becomes very large and goes beyond the resources 
of a developing country like ours. It is, therefore, 
necessary to create a new and integrated form of a 
national educationvjsystem in which all the three channels 
of ins tr ue tj pa^ full-time institutional, part-time in- 
stitutional and non -institutional self-study waald be 

properly developed at all stages and for all se.ction^^ of V 
society. This is one of the major programmes of eduja*- 
tional reconstruction to be implemented in the F\fthiFive- 
Year Plan. ^ ' ' . , 



U.5 Many leaders of Adult Education in India are familiar with global 
\ approaches for nonformal education, and in fact are vmaking significant 
contributions, to this global development. Asher DeLeon, a UNESCO 
representative assigned to the Directorate of Adult Education, has 
been a major force for developing the seminal UNESCO publication^ 
Learning to Be , which advanced the cause of nonformal education. 
Mrs. Doraiswa-ny, Director of this Directorate of Adult Education; is 
working very hard with limited staff to spread the word of nonformal 
education ajnong the. Adult educators. Although the theory is there 
and the effort is being made, the context of limited resources, h^ige 
practical problems of illiteracy, health, and the need for developi^ 
apfi^ropriate organization and personnel expertise, results iiv^very 
limited nonformal edujcation actually in operation. This situavi 
« is generally true, oyiai^e of India as well, and represents an early 
groping for a pr^tical applic^ion and development of functional 
forms to^^jS^r'with'^logical theory/ 

aced on developing and expanding non- 
he 16-25 age group as ways of 
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k.6 In India, emphasis is being p 
formal programs for youth in 
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or taplen,e„tatip„. other prc^rams include 
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Definitions 

. Dr. Zakir Husain in his Patcl 
Memorial Lecture described the • 
crisis of the educational system 
that he had helped to develop 
thus! Just as wc can turn a so- 
called intellectual book school 
into a mechanical memory train- 
ing school, as we have, God bless 
us, succeeded in doing in^ 
hundreds of thousands of our 
schools without a dog barking 
and without yet preventing their 
number from jumping up higher 
and higher, so we can, as we 
have ill quite a few cases, sueee- 
eded in making of the work 
school, the basic school, a place 
of mechanical wor|L.. I want in 
his memory to call attention to 
some aspects of tlie all prcvading 
crisis of our educational sy$tem. 
Education is for me the process 
of learning. The educational 
system is the complex of institu- 
tions— the school, the college, the 
University— which mediates that 
process. Education is thus the 
judge of our educational system. 
As a btn\(iing process, society 
through the educational system 
decides what it wishes to learn, 
{ where arid how. 

educational system— a 
I reflection of our society 

And here is our first dilemma. 
Our educational system is a 
rcflectioh of our socio-economic 
system. It is as maldcveloped as * 
0" . our economy. /The^ evidence of 
this is seen in the fact that its 
products are unemployed or un- 
employable. Our economy is 
growing at such a stow pace that 
it is^ not able to\absorb the ^ 
engineers and scientists produced 
by t|fi educational sys tem. Should 



our engineering colleges and poly- 
technics then have been planned 
as wc are doing now at the same 
rate of growth or non-growth as 

• that of our economy? We planned 
the' Fourth Plan at an anniuil 
•average rate of growth of 5.7 per\ 
cent and industry at 8 per cent. 

Actually we will be averaging 
something nearer 3 per cent 
and 6 per cent respectively. 
' For the Fifth Plan .we arc 
planning a growth rate ,of 
5.5. per cent and an industrial 
growth of 8.3 per cent. And so 
for^ both plan periods we arc 
maintaining admissions into our 
engineering institutions at the 
reduced level that we established 
in 1966-67 and have thus equated 
our technical educational instit- 
utions with our economy in that 
both partake of a stagnant, stop 
and go ana declining trend. 

Even moit serious is that the 
prodi,cts of the educational 
' system asc unemployable. Today 
3 million of ihe 3.2 million 
S.S.L.Cs. and above registered 
>Vith the employment exchanges ' 
are the non-professional general - 
ecUicatiou S.S.L.C., P.U.Cs., 
graduates and - pi?st-craduates.' 
ihey arc not employable bccausijt 
what theVj^Rarn in the eduQationaP^ 
iMstitutioW^i^ app<ircntlv'not what 
our society needs. I say apparent- 
ly because it must be that society 
itself does not know wliat it 
needs ai^d takes the easy way out 
m l^ettiug oair educational iostit- 
iilions churn out year after year 
the same irrelevant products. Wc 
are accustomed to crilfcismg our 
educationai institutioit^ as beittt? 
out dated 1n their learning 
materials, futile in their learning * 

• techniques and misleading in 
ttteir evaluation of what has been 
learned. But this is exactly wluit 
our society wants of our educat- 
ional sy^stdm. How otherwise 



can wc?¥xplain the long train of 
etfueational reform blue prints 
and educational renovation rd* 
ports starting from the Watdha 
Scheme to the Kolhari Cora- 
mission that wo^ have not done 
anything about? It is not sintply' 
the school and college that have 
not>^cted on them. It is society 
which does not want them to. 
Contrast this with- such proposals 
as , the new agricultural tpchno- 
. ^ -Jogy-^HYV, NPK. and pesjici- 
des— which society prompflly acts^ 
vpon* 

* 

Or again how can wc. explain 
the quantitative explosion of our 
edueatiQnal * institutions with 
parents nishing in year after year 

' to enter their children into Ihe 
r deteriorating schools andeollcges 
' to a-poirit , where the admission 
time is a period of nervous break- 
down for so many Of our head- 
^Hiasters, prine^pAl's and viee-chan- 

' cellors. Contrast this contin- 
uously rising demand for the 
uselessc education . imparted 
outrunning its supply, with the 
demand and supp^^* situation fot 
such similar products as adullcrat-\ 
cd food or infected milk. ,And 

^ so our first crisis point i^ that our 
poor^-'^maldeveluped .society is 
getting the poor distorted edt|ca- 
tipnal system (hat it demands. * 

V 

X!. educational ^stcm — an 
elitist systenr^ 

This social demand for edu- 



^cation i5 a class ^dcmand-anil 
^hat IS the scc\)n<l point of our 
Educational ^ crisis. Hvcn this 
poor cducatiomtl system of ours 
is so structurcd-as to load the 
^ dice against the vast majprity of 
students of school or collet^c 
going age. It is not only , that 
there are more students who arc 
out of school rather than in it^ 
60 per cent at the^r^rihury, 80 
per cent at secorfdaryv X)d 97 
per cent at the Ufnh'ersiiyilcveV 
0 cTte out of scho<JI: but^thc 
" process the poor majority,* who' 
are pushed out ^f school and 
college Icarn how iinsuited they 
arc to go to school, how racged, 
their clothing is to sit in with 
well clad stwdent, how attrocious* ' 
their manners are at the midday^ 
meals ?^nmnarcd to the behaviour 
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of the well fed ones and aboi'C 
all how stupid they arc vis a vis 
-the 3 per cenl bright ones who go 
onto college and university. 

• Jherc is a vicious circle, a 
. kind of buill-in perpeluaiion of 
privilege in the school svsiem. as 
there is in the, social system. 
Those who survive in the schools 
and colleges do so because their 
fathers have the better positions 
and their sons and daughters 
will gel better jobs because^ Ihcv 
stayed on in school; their fathers 
and mothers havt all the places . 
of power yin gove^imenl and 
business aAd so their children 
stay on inWhools to take over 
these centres of power from their 
parents; their parents arc well 
mated with large dowries and 
endowed property and they will 
also marry into similar families* 
and become the most handsome ' 
bridegrooms and the prettiest 
brides because they have~sM\cd 
on in school; Thus the educa- 
tional system is the monopoly 
playground of the well to do 
minority ^f our society. In 
return it sustains tbcm and le- 
jflects their class values which are ' 
^anded down frorti one 
to the next. 



genera- 



irrelevant education content 

and techniques ^ 

The curricula, metlioxls and 
techniques of our educational 
^ystent are a reriech^n of this 
lopstdcd social ^ spfem. Wc 
wofry about students froi^ the 
villages, whah are the majprity 
sector in the cour.try^ being 
cd to follow an urban based ^in- 
dustry oriented curriculum, 
are critical of the learning melliS 
dology wliich calls for clcverne 
in beating the rules and compel 
tion, leading to the survival o 
the most ingenuous, We argue 
against ^Ut teachino; methodology 
which teaches conformity Ihrougli 
vcrjbal outpourings and moving 
demon^rations in an atmosphere 
of quiescence. \Wd turn away 
from the evaluation system which 
is no record of s^hal the students 
learn hiit simply of Jhe marks 
^thcy gel. 
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Here again the education 
^ -nv'feflcctS'Jiuhe contents of 
ilsTeaVniag, i(s methods, tcdini- 
ques and. evaluation procB^cs 
«. the n)orcs and values of society/ 
'lo which ii has added its^n 
twists and twirls; for the school 
is the full-time learning institu- 
tion, While society .has, besides ' 
learning, other avocations. Hence 
iht perversions of the learning 
process in the school owe a part 
of their origin to the school^ 
which has added to and improv- 
ed on the irrelevances it mirrors 
from society. It has framed a 
system of learning— eurriciila, 
con(en|s,^^i;cliniques, methods 
and cvaluation--under which 
those who go through it slowly, 
laboriously and surely become 
clerks in the Govermnant, techni- 
cians in industry aitd the exten- 
sion agents in agriciTlnire, whilom 
those wliO learn to beat the sys- 
ten) and finess'ethe examination, » 
become the political and econo- 
mid elite of the Country. 

All diasses have ser/Ved\ their 
apprenticeship in ihc! school— 
the drop-outs, as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, the^ 
conformists,, as the skilled 
workers, and the clever ones, as " 
the exploiters. The educational 
tools which they use are derived 
*frpm society but their use and 
further refuicment iS^the educa- 
tion system's bontribution, 

moral and imnioraJ values 

'A fourth crisis point is that 
our educational system reflects 
the values and morals of our 
social system. Just as in society 
where U'C have to pay something 
extra to obtain . the cement or 
sugar or yarn our family consu- 
mes, so toq^in admission to our 
schools and colleges the student 
sees his parent or guardian pay^ 
ingan under the cover *dona- 
tion' to have him admitted to the 
institution. - Just as we have to 
have some godfather—a minister, 
an^.L.A. or M.P. or at the very 
least a P.A. to a Government 
Secretaity — to be considered for 
a job, se too we carry so called 
rccommendalioftsfrpm these per 
sons to secure an in ^ 
Sxhc principal or lie 
\chool and college 
er, to be sure 
bribe has fo 
so\po the students 
beinfe appointed upon the pay 
mcntW similar sums of money to 
the \iDnointing authority. 




Other more subtle and in some- 
cases justifiable forms of favouri- 
tism which arc built into our 
society ^n the name of social 
' justice— the reservation of posts 
to scheduled castas and tribes — 
the safeguarding of the culture 
of ethnic minorities, the student 
sees reflected in the school* and 
college which goes one bcttejr 
in reserving seats for what arc 
called backward communities. 
We are sowing the dragon teeth 
\pf eas4eism and communalism 
in the early formative years of 
his life. Our educational systwi 
thus, has become the training 
forim) and demonstration centre 
for the corruption, the dishoji* 
csty, the nepotism and the in- 
huiuaijiities which are part of our^ 
social .sy'stcnT> 



contradiction bcty/ccn 
education and educational 
system 

* And so our educational sys- 
ten) finds itself in contradiction 
Nvith wiyi education i<L ' Pduca- 
tion is Jj/irning. Our educational 
systenfis memorising. i;ducatit)n 
is learning how lo^ Icanu Our 
educational system is learnin-^ 
ho\V to cciiiform*. Education is 
. the right of every Indian. Our 
^^^^j^^^^l system* is a denial, 
of educftton to the majority of 
Indians. Education is life long. 
Our educational system is ace 
specific at 11 or 14 or 18 or ^'l 
years. Education is democratic 
calling for equalising educational 
attainments.' Our 9dticational 
system is elitisi dividing the 
educated few into intellectual and 
social hierarchies. Education is 
humanistic standing for \%rk, 
jruth, understanding, coop 
iion through its one to 
relationship. Our educationl 
system Ts^ti-hnhian or inhuma 
in promoTThg irltellectuil lazi 
ness, dishonesty, corruption, ego 
isrn based^on the principle of 
each man for himself, the devil 
taking 'the hind-most. I regard 
this antithesis between educa- 
tion and the educational svstem 
a4 one aspect of the perilous^ 
position of our society and our 
educational system. Acairtst this 
profound crisis gripping of our 
educational system, what do we 
do? 
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the way forward: understand 
"'^c crisis / 

The first task is to under- 
stand Ihc crisis; that is, the 
nature, limitoijons and ills of 
our socio-economic system. This 
is for mean essentially cduca- 
lional task and is a prior obliga- 
tion on our educational system. 

Our socio-economic system 
today involves a structure in 
which the dominant group is not 
simply the monopoly houses and 
the big landlords, nor the capi- 
talist and landowner but people 
like fon and me— the lower 
middle class. Dr K.N. Raj, in 
his Kale Memorial Lecture de- 
fined the lower %niddle class as 
comm-ising small j^ropriclors in 
agriculture, industry and com- 
merce (ilepcndenV to ^ome 
degree, on hired labourl.y wide 

spectrum of the self.cmi]loye<J. 
and those engaged in the, prS- 
fessions of medicine, clerical amh 
administrative work and leach- 
ing (whether ielf-emplo^cd or 
w orking as employees). I he 
criteria for the idenlilkation of 
the components of the lower ^ 
middle class is that the income 
of the person should be derived 
to a small extent from properly 
and a Kipge extent frdin work. 
Property here is not only male- 
rial assets such as land. m:ichi- 
^ oery, conmiodity stocks, shares 
and deposits but .ilso wluit we 
have come to calf linman capital. 
The possession of certain kmd.s 
of knowledge and skill in the 
administratixc, managerial and 
scientific areas places the hoklcr 
in the same pt^sition of earmni; 
a fental clement similar lo the 
liolder of a fleet of taxis, a com- 



pany share or an urnan imai 
property. Il is this pioup (»l (he 
lower middle class whah liokis 
political reins in each of our 
States and in the Federal Union, 
which runs the economic mach- 
ine of Slate Capitalism and 
which is -responsible for the pap 
between professions of jjqiiality, 
social iuslicc' >uul growth and 
their expressioiitii soaring prices, 
hoarding^nd black mdney .and 
Wack marketing, the mockery 
oNland reform, the failure of 
wholesale grain tak<^ver and 
the stagnant economy. We the 
majority, andv not some large 
landlords, some gianl industrial- 
ists or ava/kious black moi^ 
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purveyors (except io so far as 
they arc allied to us) are res- 
ponsibic for, and tolerant of, the 
^ wheeling and Uealing. the cor- 
ruption and imrigues bv which 
the political and economic mach- 
me IS kept going. 

preconditions to educational 
regeneration 

llavini* poinlcd to education's 
responsibility to analvsc the 
nature and gravity of the crisis of 
our society which begins with us, 
wiih each of us, it is then necxs- 
sary for education lo help us 
' study Nv^c/e we go from hpte. It 
could be in my one of several 

ways; which I will broadly classify 
into two paths One is to do noth- 
ing and allow tl|c mounting con- 
tradictions in (he system I'o move 
^^s farther away from ihev- values 
of justi^^c. hbcrly. equarity and 
Iraien^ly that we embodied for 
our^elN^^ in our -coftstmrtton. 
The olher alterrutivc is to work 
towards a s>stem under which 
pohijcal powers will be shared 
with the*" rural masses who are 
now kept out of it and the socio- 
economic system *rtio\e in ihc 
direction of their participation 
HI all decision nuiking provcsses, 
in\olved in establishment of 
strategics, in the elaboration of 
policies and tn formulation of 
plans as well as 'in execution 
projects. I need not sa^ that I 
very much hope tliA], wc wilT 
move in the secon# direction. 
I3ut to do so there are three 
rather serious and somewhat 
sombre preconditions. 

The first is that we of ihc 
lower middle classes must be 
prepared to shed our current 
monopoly po?ltions of power 
and our alliance with, and*" 
tolerance of. the forces of 
reaction and accept sharmu 
power with the poor numerial 
majority. We of the lower 
middle classes have successfully 
earned out the rennovation of 
wresting power from the capi- 
^ lahst classes and the higher castes 
^ but we have^lso seen to it that 
the renovatibn stops at us. 
We ha,ye managed to change 
our socio-economic and political 
pyramid by moving everything 
Irom the top to the middle. We 
have spotlighted our monop'oly 
houses and established curbs on 
them, we have abolished the 
princely order and nationalised 
ourlmancial barons and rcntov- 
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ed our lan?c huullords or made 
ihcm exHt under bcnami condi- 
iions and elected ourscl^ to 
the I ok Sabha, the State Assem- 
blies, the Paiichayati R^j iiist^tu; 



tions, ^iho cooperative manage- 
ment i; etc. The bottom of the 
pyramid is still where it was and 
has not shafed in this revolu- 
tion, Ix is this revolution which 



to 



wc must now extend 
include the poor majority. 

Second, the poor majority- 
pa rticularly the currently un- 
organised, disinherited, dispirited 
rural poor-^must be organise<I to 
participate in society and share 
m Its power centres, its economic 
processes and its cultural expres- 
sions. It- is important hc/e .to 
remember- that political partici- 
pation /s not coterminus with 
the ex(;rcisc. of poliiical po^r 
VVc Jtavc a society in which 
sixty per cent pf the people 
exercise Uicir to vote but 

only the same small Select group 
have the entry to the elective^'-- 
and appointive offices of po^cr 
and decision. We ,wr^lon"er 
accept caste as h5gal or social 
norm, we ]j;kc now committee! 
oursclycs^ politically to removing 
al>Torms of privilege leading 
to ineq^hties. Now. these nor- 
mativc positions of ours must be 
^translated into realities and that 
- of^oai^ of 
Mie poor majority for politieaU^ 
alnd social action and decision 
n^aking. 

Third, the educational instru- ' 
HKntalily should be reshaped 
and renovated as a means of 
bringing about this society. \AII 
these three preconditions drcsi/ 
our hands and it is our inescap- 
able responsibility to help 
to bring them about if we 
are to move towards a progres- 
sive, peaceful and just society. 

autonomy of educational 
process 

But earliAcI took UicjfpositTon 
Jhat thc/^educiUmial f yst«m is 
_fiood or as B^uLaS soiiety. 
It is true that the educational 
mstrtuiions, educational eon- 
tent, educational techniques are 
conditioned by tiic nature and 
stage of development of the 
^society of which they are parts. 
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And when wc tallf ?)f the need to 
funclionahse education, to make 
curriculum rcllcct our rural and 
urban rcaiit»c<i. in other words, 
lo rid our>cl\es of the forcigu 
models on whkh the s>^tcm has 
been buill by making il a more 
faithful mirror of our own 
society, wc must be aware of 
this danger; of the eiluc*iUioi»al 
syMem reflecting the stagnalion, 
the shoddincs^ and the sin^ of 
the social system. While the 
educational s>!.lcni faces this 
parameter of bcin[» a part of 
current society -as far as' ills, 
weaknesses aiuJ liinir\tK)n'L arc 
concerned without rcllccllng or, 
as Dr. /akir lliisam put it, 
Ihrough pcrvcflmp, the strong 
points of our sotiely, education 
as the process of learning faces 
no such conslr.iints. Iduiition 
is nulonomous in the sense that 
the learninj; priKcss can func- 
tion aii>\'iehere, i;ivcs rise lo new 



anu innovative modi ls :iud can"* 
meet sqiKudy the challcni'cs of 
what has been devrihcd lis the 
roolulion ()| iismj: cspcel.uions 
of our poor cDunlries or the 
richness sy/ulrDinc of the indus* 
trially advanced countries. 

out-of-school education as 
the learning process ^ 

One such educaiional emana- 
tion IS Ihc new form of Adult 
education which I prefer to 
call by the more generic title of 
out-of-school education, which 
others also term as non-formal 
or informal education. But right 



clfcnjcle j<i the poor malority^ 
the drop-outs and push outs from 
our $chodl and Unn^jrsitv ivs- 
tcm, the ilhtcrotc rural ma^i^cs 
who constiiutc sexentv per cent 
of our, society, the ' oriMniscil 
industrial NNorkers who arc conti- 
nualLy battling to relate their 
carnme to escalaliiut phcos. as 
w^li as the student<; imprisoned 
tn OUT schools niul cuticles, avc 
01 \hc professions, the ^edu.a- 
ors, scientists, the engineers, 
the doctors and nurses, the 
administrators and the pohii- 
cmns and the capitalists and 
large landowners. Mik continu- 
ous 'Jcarrijnr. process is open to 
al m our society. It is univer- 
sal and can be denied to an 
individual or a grorp only by 
neglect or manipulaiion. There 
IS no need here for eslablishnig 
priorities or a time path except 
m relation to the majority uho 
have to be started now on the 
need to learning. 

The content of out-of-sehool 
i^ucation. as noted earlier is 
vanctf. vuuc^d and dlsafr«re- 
gated The learnrngrrmHW^iir 
a, school or college drop out ^ 
around the skills of communica- 
tion, computation and reasoning 
in his work or home situation, 
will be diiferent from that of an 
initcratc lariner and agricultural 
labourer who must also learn • 
skills of Ins occupation and 
lliose called for by the impera- 
tives of economic and political 
participation in his society at 
Jfic village. Slate and national . 
level. In fact that disagitregated 
curriculLim will follow ^hc in- 
cJividual learning paUi and apti- / 
ludes of every indnidual. I h.u 
IS the essential hurjianism of out 



at the start ^[ must confess that / 
I.!!!!!.."!'^'"^'^"^^ 'V'^' anyof^ of-school education. 
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nicse terms starling from Adult 
Lducation on to out-ol-school or 
informal education because of 
Iheir question begging nature. 
They imply an educational dicho- 
tomy between the child and the 
adult, between school and the 
farm or factory, between formal 
institutionalised instruction and 
non-formal dcinslitulionalised 
learning. In terms of institutions 
and,ot course, in course content 
there arc distinctions. But the 
educational discovery, or redis- 
CON cry, of today IS the unity or 
oneness of education~-as the 
learning process, continuing, 
never ending and individually and 
socially responsive. 

^ It is the use of education as 



I he L urn- 
culiim unit is not a fa'V-le of 
boys ami girls silling in :\ cla'-s 
room, not ihe morning shilt of 
factory workeis meeting lor voca- 
tional training, not illiiarate 
adults asscmbleil in a funciional 
literacy course, nor women or 
youth groups going through 
p^cial programme but the iKdivi- 
duaPSi^n or women. Such a 
curricul^hi has to be innovated 
and iniJgined and- is subject to 
conslaiw renewal and change. 

l\/ teaching technique and 
learning methodology is one of 
dialogue and not discourses, of 
discussion not of ex-cathedra 
pionouncemenis, of the multiUi- 



setting there is no real division 
between teachers and taught, the 
learners and the Icarhed, F-Ncry 
one IS learning something all the 
time and feeding back the re- 
sults - positne and nCMtive— 
mlo the 5>slcm of mclhodb and 
techniques. This makes rinpossi- 
ble imposition of any ideology, 
except the ideology that e\cry 
man is a thinking, teachable. 
Icarnabic individual, an in- 
dividual who is endowed with 
nidus which he has been de- 
priNcd of an individual who thus 
becomes conscious of. his rights 
and the need to exercise them 
fully. fr^cKi and responsibly. 
Out-of.schVbl education is thus 
inherently human and deeply 
democratic. 

Its evaluation procedures are 
similarly as continuous and conti- 
nuing as the learning process* 
itself. There is no point cf time 
where the evaluation of learning 
takes place or leaves olV. the 
evaluation of each piece of the 
learning process is on going and 
takes place during and at the 
end of e\ery learning cycle. Us 
^ ^-eiVfWisiQa IS not a\hp!oma or 
certificate wTilcti tkvul^s people 
into the successful and iTie fail- 
ures and grades the successtiil ^ 
into a hierarchy of prnilcge. but 
the actual work turned out — 
whether it be in improved agrt- 
cultural praclice. or abilitv*' to 
use a sophisticated machinj. or 
capacity to organise into croups 
in order to participate in the coun- 
try's .political processes and eco- 
nomic and social decisions. Out- 
of-sehool education thus enables 
each learner to break through • 
the constraints imposed by exami- 
nations and their accompanying 
diplomas and degrees which qj^ 
prabably ihe most seriouii denial 
and defeat of 'the teaming pro- 
cess, and to participate in a 
system of , evaluation which sets 
him further forward on the learn- 
ing path. J 

There is also an immc liate 
rescue operation for our school 
and Unixersity products that out- 
of-sthool education must engage 
^ in^ Earlier 1 referred to the 
I unemployablcs that our school 
and University system is turn- 
ing out. The 5 lakhs educat- 
ed employment cciieration 
sdicme launched this year by 
the l^nion Goxcrnme^it ber.ins 
with the tragic admission: ^"a 
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IdfiQ nujoriiy ol the o.huau^i na- 
j:m|il.g)ctl lurn ou'l \o Uq rc.illy 
IjncinploN.ihkA lU-ntc about 
CO per tcnl of ihc \{% lOi) crtuos 
InidRcncd for ilj^ pro'-rammc 
i» bciiij: allocaloil. oa ihc bnMS 
or schemes formul.ucd hy (he 
Sillies fur Ihc iraininr ami 
relraining of the nialru ulaics. 
pradualcs. and jHisl-jMadualcs to 
make Ihcm cmploNahIo (J>cr 
half Ihc number, that is arv)und 
2.8 lakhs of 5 l.;khs of the 
educated imcmplovoU, arc W\u\\ 
put throiii'h grouiul level orun' 
lation which means lirsf i«c. 
schooh'iu' Ihcm. and then educat- 
ing them to make them ac».epi- 
able in the cmi^loynient mirkri 
Such IS Ihc immejialc ^lr^tAlld 
ambulance operation whkiYs^it- 
oP-school cdiiealuni |is being 
asked lo sjKyform to uiuio tlie 
damage done to its products bv 
our educational s\stcin All 
over the country, ni cNc/y SiMc 
and Union lerriti>ry, neiv and 
muovali\e cdfication and train- 
ing programmes have been 
launched outbide of the sclu)»>ls 
and collepc\ invcnimi' tlie course 
content, using the peJago^y oi 
the factory, ollice and market 
place, and testnu' the trainers 
continuously \i\ terms of tlie 
particular life situation uhieh, 
they are planmniv to en^er. 
leave you to nnapnic what thes 
men and women think o 
educational system nn1uc#^s 
crippled them, and tlie out i)f 
school system which is rehabili- 
tating them. Here is one oK^nit- 
of-school education's uurt^cdiTrTC'' 
functions, the lunction of rclubi- 
lilation of the maiontv of r\\cn 

and women who Miave passed 
Ihroii^'h the school stystenx Hut 
1 wish In poifit beyoivd tins 
inunedialc service fu^Ktion of 
out-or-s(,bool education and refer 
to its potct^tia! for saving the 
school system itself. 

Probably tlui most important 
facet ol out 'Of- school education 
is its lull oiit efleet on the school 
ami cotlegc system. There is a 
kind inverse Gresham's lavv^jrf 
work here whereby good cdtfca- 
tion drives out bad ^^(^olkrfTr 
No countiy,^ ue-r^^^'society, 
runs Iwa^' prpprffkl educa- 
tioftrtt'systciTiSx^i the long run. 
One merjjjs^'fnto another What 
'^^^^e nccU^ IS to make a start on 
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out'CtUschool education, because 
once we do that, its cpntcnt. its 
Icchniiincs, it5 exalution system 
and its end piuposc can be^in to 
be fed int<^ the sjiool system and 
help in the laltcr's rcmU)\ntion 
arul rcstructuration becau^ it has 
hclpcit. society itself lo chanjjc 
from a stagnant to a dynamic 
system, from a closed class rid- 
den $ub ^stem to an open 
participator^ conunutnly I his 
fall out clfect on the schoi^l 
system Will be all pcrvasixc. Ihc 
workoiiented vouitional l)i.is of 
out-of-scluuTj education winch 
takes people a^ tlie point of 
whatever work the learner is 
ft^gaged in and develops learn- 
ing system out ofcit and tluiniph 
it onward and loiwaid 'wiMJielp 
school education develop a 
similar wo;k and voc.ilional bias 
without imp^)sinr, on it a>. it 
^ has dime m the basic sclumls in 

Uie past aililicial work sitnali^ins. 
\vhat /akir ^lliisam called 
mechanival work ^tuaHoiis Oiit- 
of- school eJucal ion's learn m". 
mctluHls winch 1 have earlier 
^dcsenbed as learning how to 
K;arn will help tlie school repLictf 
or at ^-U:jsi supplement tlic cle- 
ment i>ft^ij>m>ulsK)n which forces 
the stuiWutH) abandon what he 
wants to do in lavour oi \\\c 
inwnobihtv and boredom of the 
t>ol by linking leaiiuni' w uii 
IS neeJs. tlesires and aptitudes. 
It will help tile school turn 
around and scrap its various 
small hordes and piles ol h\cd 

information and immutable 
knowledge called syllabus, and 
replace it by a wide ranging,^ 
varyin'4, changing, and growrr^ 
Icarninn process where the aMily 
to understand, to analyst?; to 
seek and scarcii aiui thc^^Kiik bet- 
ween the general an^^particular 
between knowledgp^and action 
become decisivi;^'' j In this again 
the learning ^o<?css in covcr- 
' age IS pra^tlcaV-^jt is the prap^ 
t tec of analysing, of sccknjg^rmd 
s«arcj>rtv§. a bccofTipv- a rcHex 
ar\jr a Iiabit vvjjJv^hc subject, 
^i^r tlK\..+Tlaslcr-pupil rela- 
/ ti(>i>^im^45^ replaced by that of 
p{u^nmhip in which everyone 
-ff receiving and giving— receiving 
the substance of learning and 
giving from bis ^thoughts and 
his experiences. It demonstrates 
how the school's selection and 
evaluation system, which as we 
have seen is an ideological and 
actual smoke , screen of so-called 
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merit but whose reality Is the 
pcrnctuation of privilege, can bo 
rcplnccil by an open system in 
which failures in cxammalion 
nnd rejections by society arc 
absent and where society fust 
nnd the ecluc:i|ion system a< a 
consequence arc wide open to 
all for study, training, updating 
and professional renewal. 

out-of-school education 
33 the curing process 

ThatC jis why I look to 
adult education which in this 
lecture 1 have broadened 
out to range ONcr all fffrms of 
out ot-school education to instill 
in ns the will to act. And that is 
^ Nvhat we are lacking. We know 
what is pFolbundly wrong in our 
educational system. We have 
time and again over the past fiftv 
>carji established comprehen- 
sive diagnosis of our cdiicatidnal 
malady. This diacnost:cs is 
nlnuv^i complete. I sav almost 
in that wc^avc not' always 
traced the disease in the educa- 
tional s)stcm to the disease in 
our social system. 1 hi,s gap wc 
arc now liihiig. We also know 
what kind ol Cilucational tenova- 
tion and regeneration we need. 

We had this chailcil for u-. bv the 
/akir I lusain report on i\isic 
National I'ducaiion in 19.U), the 
(R.i|dhaU<sliu.1n) rcp()rt on Uni- 
versity filucation in 19-lS, the 
(l :i k^lunanaswamy) rcp<ut on 
S^Midary Lviuealion in I95 t, the 
^^/<kothariJ report on Indian 
/ ndiicot^ in 1900, the report of 
* tfic Indian AduU Education 
Association round* ta{()lc on life- 
long integrated education in 
the National Po|icy resolu^ 
n on eilucation ih the same 
ca r and i n the mist recent 
report. Towards a Learning 
Society. cstabUshed ir 1972 by 
one ofour States--Tamil Nadu. 
On the broader soeip-eeonoinic 
front wc have chartcjl tlii: way 
forward, tfic im^J^L]^\u\i wc 
should take— in the /leport— the 
Approach to the Fifth Plan— 
which sets forth the/strategy and 
programmes that Mould lead us 
on to a free, just a/rid productive 
society through /direct attack on ^ 
the forces ol/ inequality and 
under development that arc 
shacklinfT i|/ All tin.- conditions 
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for a move forward— -an agreed 
diagnosis and'^n accepted pres- 
criptioa — arc Ihus present. What 
we need is Ihc will to act. And 
it is to the generation of this 
revolutionary spark— the will to 
act— that I look to out-of school 
or adult education, with its 
traditioi\ i<3 fight against using 
education to cOnlinue the past 
unjust social order, to accept 
instruction as the means of 
ensuring conformity aifiTissiiuila- 
tion into a stagnant culture and^^^ 
elitist 5^cial systcm.-^^jPoolffif^il 
to build^ inu-pttf^c^ an open 
questionitig, productive system 
fllarked by ihe continuous 
struggle for learning, which is 
acting on the priiVKiples of a real 
and elVectiVc democracy. Only 
there is now no limc'^o lose. Wc 
need now to net. \ 
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, , Patterns of 
Adult Education 



Concern for adult education liai been sliown from time to time 
by our educator, and reformers but U is only recently tliat.much 
thinking has been devoted to rcaUCtic planning in working out 
."^'=''"'^1"" pro-rammes, that could be carried out to the 
' gyHiMrtcning to note that our universities arc coming 
forward and l>iuTlT?gmT-t^^^^ role in facing this 

ic^^^^Thclifc of university ancJ^^li^?mtriThy^^ thus being vitally 
linked np th^TwTn^mtt-^alici£_nmtual enrichment. The Kothari 
Comm.ss.o., Report on fducation~ rias~-BW.iL4lcn^ stress over 
the role of universities in the field of adult^^di;^artimr-~3:iis, 
universities will have to think and plan programmes in this ^ 

Adult learners ai-^^^-^i^^itt^y^^^^ i„ icrms of their 

personality, physical "^Icvelopmcnt, ei^^n??lg?T=='Bofii4^ole^^inoti 
for learning itc. from chilihxji and youth. Most cdSS^^.._^ 
for cfTective learning to ta4<e place, methods should be related to the 
purpose of education, si/c of the group" and needs of participating 
learners. An asiouisl.inc; variety of forms, methods and techniques 
arc available to the adult educators and teachers. But ability in 
selection of an appropriate /method or technique is required, and 
this is one of the chief skills if the teacher of adults. Before induLMn" 
into direct planning of adult educlition programmes, one should a^ 
least acquamt himself with d.e existing and expected patjprns of Adult 
Education. 

Patterns of adult education have been developed out of experience 
^N^ching adults in various settings. Most of them arc characterised", 
by th| nature of their informality in contrast to formal methods 
adoptW in teaching children and youth through class rooms, and 
predesigned curriculum. A variety of patterns ofNadult education 
^ave been developed in areas emphasising ren^^^JSV^ult education, 
continuous or life-long education, workers cducahb^^i dc. Some of tltti 
known patterns existing and those which are being tried out, are 
being described briefly as follows : 

A. Remedial Adult Education : 

Ty bulk of programmes that are being carried out in India can 
be chi^cterised as 'Remedial Adult Education'., This is an area of 
adult education concerned with the majority of adult men and 
women, who, because of certain circumstances had little or no oppor- 
tunity of schooling at all. The patterns that are being adopted under 
this category are : 
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""^tl^i'Zs'^^^^^ ' ^° ^^^e.acy and'AduIt Education, 
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(i) Adutl Literacy Campaigns : 
.It is an extensive cfTort to reach most illiicraic adults in a 
specific area, in^ a mtntmum possible time, helping ihcm 
by bands of volunteers to learn minimum of literacy skills 
to begin with. Such campnlgni have been initiated by 
states^ universities, voluntary agencies or communities by 
themselves. These have, however, always been sporadic 
and temporary. If followed up>vith sustained efTorl, cam- 
paigns could be of lasting value. * 

(ii) Gram Shikshan Alohim ; 
Relatively better organised than most campai^^ns, 'Gram 
Shikshan Mohim* as a mass approach to adult literacy has 
been first adopted by Maharashtra State Department of 
education and has later been followed by some other states as 
a pattern for wiping out the problem ofl^ass illiteracy. Tiie 
organisers of *Mohim* involve the whole vill.ige in pledging 
to make the village literate. The 'Mohirti* evokes good 
enthusiasm, and if supported erTeclivcly by necessary services 
and educational-materials, it could be an elFective pattern as 
a mass approach. ^ 

(iii) Social Service Camfis : 

•University professors and students, often engaged in 
orputisiug adult literacy classes as social service activity 
durmg social service camps- held generally in vacations, 
or N. C. C. camps, have similarly lalen interest in the 
problem. Such activities, however, have not proved to be 
effective way of even touching ihc fringe of the problem 

(iv) Literacy Classes : ^^^^^^^^"^-^^^^^^^ 

As a planned and relativelv^-^-SilslaTne^^ Literacy 
classes are organised throughvilic appointment ofparT^ 
trained' teachers, a pre-designbtUburriculum, use of primers, 
supplementary readings ^ind supply of some equipments 
and materials, followed by a system of evaluation. Such 
classes are organised by state departments of Education, 
lylunicipal Corporations, Panchayats and other agencies as a 
part of their social or adult education activities. If the 
bureaucratic procedures in supply and services, supervision. 



and technical guid^fl;Cc'"To^tJi©^workers, are taken care of, 
such classes could be va1ual|lc. Literacy House, Lucknow, 
has successful experience of^rganising such classes, 
(v) Functional Literacy : ^ 

The concept of literacy has undergone changes. More 
literacy or skill in three R*s is now not consideci^d enough. 
Literacy is supposed to be a means to an end. The level 
of literacy skill need to be developed up to the level which 
renders its application in every day use possible and thus 
prove to bo functionally efTective. UNESCO has empha- 
sised thts.i:onccpt of functional literacy and is helping countries 
who have initiated such projects of fimctional literacy on 
pilot basb. In India, an integrated project known as 
Farmers Education and Functional Literacy has been 
initiated as a joint project of the Ministry of Food and 
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Agriculture, Ministry of Information and BroaJcasting and ^ 
Ministry of Education, Government of India. To begin 
ivith, it has started High Yielding variety crops in selected 
districts of U. P., Punjab and Mysore. More States have 
now aqccpied the pattern and are co-operating in the project 
being organised on sysi^atic lines, 
(vi) Crash Pjogramma of LiUracy : 

It is another type of campaign basis on principle of 'Each 
one Teach one'. It is involving students, teachers and the 
educated volunteers to teach literacy skills, extensively. 
Bombay City Social Education Comnxittco is exp^imenting 
with such crash programmes for the city of Bombay; \ 
Coatinuing Education ; ^ 
Although there is siaiisiicalju5tificatiy^^ major attenUon 

to the task of remedial adult education, it needs to be mentioned that 
adult education*kas functions other than remedial too. The idea that 
a man needs to educate himself not only during his youth but all his 
life and each age must be fully lived pcr\ adcs thre philosophy of con- 
tinuing Education. The terminal concept of?ducation that the bulk 
of knowledgfe and skill regained to solve problems in adulthood can 
be imparted in childttoocT and youth has become outmoded and is 
being repla€€d4Jy^ the concept of continuing or life long Education. 

Th© patterns of continuing Education arc : 
i) Vidyapeeths or Janta Colleges : 

Ba*cd originally on the idea of Folk High Schools or the 
Peoples High Schools conceived by N. S. F. Gruntrig, the 
great Danish educational reformer, Vidyapeeths or the 
Janta Colleges were established as residential schools for 
young adults. The purpose is to give a good grounding in 
liberal education with rudiments of vocational education to 
a selected group of Young adults so as to help ihcm assume 
leadei^hip responsibilities in villages. Mysore State Adult 
Education Council has a network of such vidyapeeths in the 
state. Based on near similar lines but on rather smaller 
scale, Janta Colleges were also developed by certain states. 
Some of these Janta Colleges have assumed other functions 
of adult education too. ^ 
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(li) ' Condensed Courses for ivomen : 

Under this pattern women who had terminated their school- 
ing without completing a recognised level of qualification 
are coached and prepared to qualifyinq examinations. These- 
courses help women to qualify and tliereartcr get training 
to be a worker, a midwife, eraft treaclier, or a teacher in a 
village school. The Central Social Welfare Board gives 
Grant-in-aid to educational and social welfare agencies 
working among women both in rural and urban areas. 

(ui) Adult Schools : 

These are the regular schools organised for working aduhs 
in evenings or forenoons. In cities, such schools have 
proved an asset to the working adults, specially those who 
had to leave school earlier to enter the stj-ugglc for life. 

CO 
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(iv) Proft'ssimmt Contmuinti Education : 
Mucli of the profcsiional continuing education is provided 
by the professional associations in the foini of occasional 
conferences, seminars, publication of periodicals or profcs- 
sional journals and other materials. Alumni Associations, 
similarly, have come up to do part of such professional up- 
kecping. 

To more organised opportunity for professional 

continuing education, a new pattern is being developed by 
the Department of Adult Education, University of Rajasthan 
at Jaipur, in the form of building up a Continuing Education 
Centre. 

(v) University Extension and Departments of Adult Education! 
Continuing Education : 

With the realization that the universities, colleges and such 
scats oflearning have a role to serve communities, many 
academic institutions^ began to develop* this extra-moral 
pattern of adult education to teacli the newly discovered 
knowledge to the adult communities in the area tlicy arc 
located. Originally this developed as the social service 
acifc^ty of the university and later began to be called Exten- 
sion Programme. In their better organised form these 
programmes developed into Department of Extension, 
Department of Adult Education, or School of Continuing 
Education. Purposive and well planned scries of extension 
lectures arc an cfTeciive way of continuitjg education when 
knowledge is of interest and value to wider public, 
(vi) Summer Schools ; 

Summer Schools, especially for teachers and lecturers in 
various subjecis arc becoming very popular. These arc 
being organised by sonic of llic universities wiih giants made 
* available by ilic University Grants Commission and the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
(vii) Correspondence Courses : 

The correspondence courses, which arc variously known as 
Tostal Courses', *Home Study Courses*, have been orga- 
nised cfTcciivxly by commercial agencies, states and 
universities. The roaring business that some of the com- 

mercial agencies are making out of such courses indicates A 

rr<pnn.r Lcr.i the ri^l.t one. The items are so skilfully . 
arranijal ns to take il.,; studaU from responses lu: already 
knows, tliroti^h new responses he is able to make because 
J, °^ responses lie knows, to^final responses, and to 

the new knowI6c'%e it is intended that he should command. 

In a country desperately short of teachers, programmed 
'"^'ruction could be a good device to multiply good teachers. 
/ To the adults with unusual motivation to learn, it can be / 

test for self-learning. 

In India, efforts to popularise programmed histruction 
have been made by the department of psychological foun- 
dation of the Nationallnstitutc of Education and iNational 
Cpuncil of Educational Research and Training. Literacy 6 3 

O House,. Lucknow is planning to apply Programmed Instruc- 

fcKJC • tion in the fielH of adiitt liicr.nrv nnH nrtt.h rrli,r-.f;i,-, fi,^ 
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(ix) LtStaries: 

Libraries are considered to be the best means of continuing 
education. To reach the knowledge through books, various 
systems are ^ddpted such as organization of public library 
and reading room services, m'obile libraries, (Bell bicycle 
libraries, Camel back libraries, and information centres). 
C. Workers Education s 

With the industrial growth and development, need to provide - 
educational and training opportunities to \vorkers is getting special 
attention of state, employers, trade unions and Labour Welfare agencies. 
Like in developed countries, universities and col^ges have not come for- 
ward to share their responsibilities in educating tlie workers. Workers' 
education being an educational endeavour sliould have a place in the 
adult education system of any country.^ Apart from the Literacy work 
which is carried out by various agencies working for workers, the 
workers educatic5n patterns that exist in India are : 
(i) IVorkers* Education (Trade Union Oriented) : 

The Government of India has set up for the education of 
industrial workers an autonomous structure in the form of 
Central Board of Workers Education at Nagpur. The 
emphasis in the programme i^rgely on trade union oriented 
r subjects plus the elements of liberal and social education. It 

is a three tier system where training to the selected Education 
officers is provided by the Board. These officers in turn 
organise tlirough the Regional Workers* Education Centres 
training for worker-teachers. The worker-teachers organise 
training at the unit level classes oa a part-time basis in tlic 
premises of factories. The curriculum of the training is pre- 
designed and approved by the Boai^d which is represented by 
the interest of Trade Unions. Er^iploycrs, and the Cavern- 
ment. 

(ii) r. W. I. {Training within Industries) : 

On the assumption that real learning takes place on the job 
and the shop floor of the plant, many employers have 
dcvelo^^idajp^^ of training tlie workers within industries 
so that they conform to the skill required of them and 
develop efficiency for enhancing the productivity. 

Another form of on the job training is provided under 
the Apprentices Act, under which certain industries are 
obliged to train a specified number of workers on the job. 
(iii) PolyvaUnl Centre : 

As against an isolated programme stressing a single content 
area of need of worker, a polyvalent approach is being 
adopted to provide an integrated education and training to a 
specific group of workers according to their needs, inclinations 
and interests. Polyvalent centres are being established in 
India by the Adult Education Department of the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training. A Polyvalent 
Centre known as 'Shramik Vidyapeeth' is an institution 
providing polyvalent ^(many-sided) education, and training 
to workers in industry, transport, hotels and re.tauranis. 
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ofllccs homes ami other orgaimations. The vidyaprcth 
asccr.a.„s, systematically .he educational needs of worker,!. 
Un ti.cbuMS of specific requirement, course curricula are 
acsJgned .n consultation with experts to ofler part-time 
education and training in various fieldsv^such as-technical ' 
and %!^Uonal education, worker and his environment 
education for family life and family planning, arts, culture 
and personal enrichment, job safety, domestic and personal 
services, general remedial adult education, secretarial services 
and huM.iess education, language courses of functional value 
supervision and human relationships, local National and 
International understanding, courses for the aged, penisoners 
and retirees. 

The courses are organised at the factory premises, trade union 
buildmgs. schools, welfare centres and "ih^versity premises, through 
informal methods. The courses are ta'ughV. by the subject matter 
specialists engaged on part-time basis. ~ 

D. Mass Media Patterns of Adult Education : 

Adult education programmes are being organised through such 
articulated media like V. C. Radio, and film. Agriculture T. V, 
organised for the mcmljers of rural youth clubs. Radio Rural Forums. 
Radio Listeners Forum, are the examples of adult education being 
•organised through these media. In programming these activities 
universities, scientists, and professors, can 'contribute efTectively. 
Similarly, use of films pertinent to a jelected subject matter is of consi- 
derable value ill adult education. Films on scores of subjects are 
available from the Central Film Library, Department of Audio- Visual 
Education, NCERT, New Delhi, and from Information^nd Regional 
Publicity Offices. USIS and the British Libraries also loan the films y^ 
and maintain a catalogue of films. -^^ f 

Publication of general books of adult interests, issue of informa- 
tive News Bulletin, putting up of exihibitions on particular themes etc. 
could also be efTective programmes of adult education. 

^ With the type of resources universities have it is always possible to 
select patterns of organising adult education which suits its policy and 
resources and fits well with its organizational structure. Patterns can 
be modified and improved on the tested evidence based on experience, 
research and studies. 
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new dimensions 

Adult education has a very 
important role to play in modern 
societies. Educational workers in 
general and adult educators in 
particular, have to take notice of 
a number of very important and 
majoi^xkyelopments which arc 
influpicing\thc pattern of their 
work. The growth of modern 
science has introduced in our 
lives the use of equipment requi- 
ring^ contimjous acquisition of 
in6re infimnatiou and knowledge 
about them, their upkeep and 
simpl* repairs. The ever rising 
flood/of new knowledge brin^^ in , 
new iconccpts so that whatever 
one m^s learnt in school and 
college in one's childhood and 
youth, gets quickly outdated, nnd 
needs to he replenished. Events 
like the Green Revolution, or the 
High Yielding Crop Production 
Programme, required new know- 
ledge, know-how and modified 
attitudes from millions of farmers. 
Advances in technological and 
specialised skiHs have brought in 
new techniques of production and 
management and have created . 
new types of jobs; and what is 
more important, these develop- 
ments have changed the nature of 
old jobs necessitating continuous 
need for training and retraining. 
The breakdown of traditions and 
''customs has resulted in lack of 
understanding and conflipl bet-^ 
v?£en the outlook of the old and 
the new generation^ Acceptance 
of parliamentary democracy and 
democratisation of cultural life 



have involved the common man 
in the deliberative and decTsion- 
ma]^ing processes, fhere is a 
large scale movement of popula- 
tion all over the world from rural 
to urban areas, from region to 
region, and from country to coun- 
try; in all such cases, ihc social, 
efnotional and economic adjust- 
ment will be easier if the mobile 
citizen camc^ the \ new en\ iron- 
ment intelleciunily and mer^ally 
preprvrcd to learn new ways of 
living, thouglii and practice. 
These are some of the major con- 
siderations which have added 
new dimensions to the role of 
'Adult Education. 



A very significant prograijj^ffc^ 
of adult education would be the 
liquijjation of illiteracy. In spite of 
the efforts made in the past two 
decades or even longer, world 
literacy today is only around 35'?^^ 
and the number of illiterates 
stands at the staggering figure 
of 783 million. No human pro- 
grej>s or social and economic 
egalitariartism worth the name 
is possible so long as this situa- 
tion is allowed to continue. Hu- 
man justice and wisdom demand 
that this gap bet\\e»m the two 
zones in human society be bridged 
with a sense of imperative 
urgency. 

The ideals, objectives and 
goals wJiich people and govern- 
ments strive to achievc get directly 
reflected in the ways in whicli 
information, education and train- 
ing are transmitted to innumera- 



ble adults— men and woolen, 
work9rs and farmers, literates^or 
illite/ates, young and old, school 
drop-outs or those out -of- 
school. That is why program- 
mes of aduh education develop- 
ed in one country arc of great 
interest and advantage to others. 

I would like to highlight a few 
major trends in our educational 
practices and orientations, which 
augur well for adult education in 
the future. IP these cfTorts yield 
anticipated results, we can look 
forward to some decisive modi- 
fications in our educational poli- 
cies and practices. 

increase in ftnancici! allo- 
cations 

First of all, thA^e is a substan- 
tial increase in financial alloca- 
tions for educational activities 
outside the formal system. While 
the Fifth Five Year Plan is pro- 
viding large additional amounts 
for all educational 'areas, an in- 
crease of more than 400% has 
been provided for in the areas of 
adult education, as compared to 
the Fourth Plan. Although in 
absolute terms, this is still mo- 
dest, the increase shows that at 
the policy making leVels, there is 
a growing concern about provi- 
-ding educational facilities for out- 
of-school youth irnd for adults. 
It goes without saying • tluil we 
have to ensure the eificient u^e 
of these financial allocations. 



1.8^ D. JP; Yadav, "Trends in Indian /Vdult Education,'' Indian Journal of 
^ A^3^1t Education . April/May I97H, p. 3-5 
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xooitlinatecl effort 

Secondly, ilicre is a noticeable 
^cliangc in the traditional aUitude 
,:o\Vilifi<ls the rcL'Ui\^ roles of go- 
vernmental ancfs^on-govcrnmcn- 
tal agencies in creation. Too 
long has the system siifTcred from 
A rigid division of rcspiynsibiliiies 
Avhich held llfat government's do- 
main of operation was mainly in 
ihc: area cf formal cdiic<ition, 
while non-govcrnnienKil voluntary 
organisations ha\e to make the 
bulk of lh(f effort for out-of-school 
education, ^ notably for adults. 
Bui now it is being increasingly 
realised, especially among policy 
makers and educationists that 
adult education caiv no longer be 
kept isolated from the general 
stream of oducalion^cither in 
content\^nd philosopliljx or in the 
agency implementing it. For, 
adult education in its fullest 
meaning of life-long and continu- 
ing education has become so 
varied and complex thai it needs 
10 be^dcvelopcd by all those who 
can make some contribution. 
Unlc^ all organisations, institu- 
tions and agencies which have 
contact with and^ responsibility 
for the adult population join 
forces, 'the task of adiHt educa-* 
tion cannot be organised compre- 
hensively and successfully. Va- 
rious government dcp.irtments, 
developmental and employment 
agencies, farmers associations, 
schools and universities, employ- 
ers and employees, trade unions 
and clubs, all have to lend a hand ' 
in this effort. The big task ahead 
of us is theretorc, to mobilise and 
coordinate all potential agencies 
and resources in this programme. 

nonrfqrrnal ahd part-time 
education ^ v 
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Thirdly, the concept of the 
•educational system is- itself un- 
dergoing a major, if subtle, 
change. As in many countries, 
the Indian educational system 
as hitherto almost exclusively 



ticsigncd for instruction in full 
jimc institutions, served by pro- 
fcssional teachers, open only to 
those who could ofibrd the leisure 
and money to devoie one part of 
their lives exclusively to institu- 
tionalised education. It totally 



ignored the vast majority i.f the 
population which could not "lake 
advantage of the systepj under 
these terms, and had no alterna- 
tive service available. It ^as incvi. 
table, in these circumstances, th?.t 
educational institutions moved 
more and more awiiy from com- 
munity contact, that educational 
content by and large lost rcltva- 
,nce to collective and individual 
needs, and that tlie working po- 
pulation h.ad little chance of com- 
bining work and continuing edu- 
'cation..As the Special Committee 
which rtcently studied this prob- 
lem observed:'. ."The present edu- 
cational system in the country is 
br6adly a "single-point entry, 
yqiientiai; full-time system of 
institutional . instruction. It is 
essential to transform it ipto a 
new system in which there would 
be opportunities fo'r multiple late- 
-<»al entries at_ several points and 
'n which all the" three chAnnels 
of instruction -full-time, pan- 
time and self-study-would be in- > 
tegratcd in an appropriate fashion 
and would have equal status". 
This means a big^Mnge, and if 
realised, will sigl^^hajor me- 
lamorphosis in W ^ucational 
enterprise. • 

The first steps have been 
taken to build in our Fifth 
Five Year Plan uon-formal ' 
educational facilities at all . 
stages at the elementary sta^e, 
the multiple entry and part-time 
■ programmes; _ for out-of-school 
youth: non-formal programmes 
for the age group 15-25; at the 
secondary stage : part-time classes 
in secondary schools for those 
who are already working, exami^ 
nalion facilities for private candi- 
dates and correspondence courses- 
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ot the uninnUy level : the csta* 
Wishment of an Open University 
at the national level, and provi- 
sions.of faciUties for correspon- 
dence education in at least one 
university in each' State; for 
adults : a variety of non-formal 
programmes, according to their 
needs. The acceptance of these 
concepts, and the provision of a 
legitimate place for- them in the 
nr.tional syst(|ii, is a gratifying 
departure from the traditional ap- 
proach, which had, any way. 
proved out of step with our chan- 
ged needs and circumstances. 

link with development 
programmes 

Fourthly, .there is a visible 
trend to link the programme of 
^T?^Hidahng adult illiteracy with 
development schemes and pro- 
grammes,^ In other words; it js an 
cfl'ort to find a correlation bet- 
ween economic aj^d social objec- 
tives and educational S'nputs. 

^1^^^ practical terms 
is that d^cducational '^compo- 
nent*' is- integrated with develop- 
mental schemes as for ^mple 
with agricuhural prodi^cfflR^ de- 
velopmcnt of familyM^educa-f 
tion programmes etc. The first 
step in this direction has been 
made by the Farmers Functional 
Literacy Programme which ; 
joitltly dperated by three minis 
tries of the Government o^im|ia, 
namely. Education, and Social 
Welfare. Agrictillurc, and Infor- 
mation and Boardcasling. Func- 
tional Literacy in India has 
a dual role to play. As an 
integrated compojicnt of the joint 
project, it acts as a service pro- 
gramme in so far rfs it help^ to 
improve the efliciency of the far- 
mer in the. programme of agricul- 
tural production. At the - same 
time it is linked with the World 
Ex pe r i m e n t a I L i t e roxiv Pr ogam me 
of UNESCO and here^i it assu- 
mes the role of an experimental 
project. Evaluation stoics of 
the impact of the functional 
Literacy*^ programme ^vc shown 
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They have rcvcalc^l that tlic 
programme of Functional Lite- 
racy has developed htcracy skills 
of varying degrees of utiJity,^dis- 
seminatcd knowledge of impro- 
ved agricultural practices, spo^d-, 
ed up the adoption rate of tliese^ 
prjrcticcs, and effected CQrtai\i 
changes iH..,4lj^des. There h 
also abundant evidence to indi 
cate that the Functional Lrtcracy 
training has a positive influence 
in making an impuct on agricuU 
tural knowledge and adoption of 
innovations, A start has already 
bc^n made to try out the same 
principle in other areas. Educa- 
tional '^components have been 
built into programmes of child- 
care, family life and family plan- 
nin^ as well as in several employ- 
ment schemes. Slep by step we 
are movin^g closer to the view 
that mere literacy (that is, the 
knowledge of 3 R's) is not 
enough. Unless the prc\cramnie 
of literacy or adult education was 
integrated en'ectively with the 
pkinsof economic development, 
the aim of removing poverty will 
not succeed. All programmes dT 
development should have at leabt 
a small portion of their fmancial 
provision earmarked for training 
in skills and literacy. 

youth involvement 

Finally, *a major iiuiovatioi) is 
the emphasis on education '\.f 
non-student jouih, . parlicularly 
the Qnt-of school oncs\jn the -n^c 
group of 15-25. This group of 

youth is usually neglected, or 
receives marginal place in educa- 
tional activities of many coun- 
tries. As we know from experie- 
nce, enrolment of a child in ele- 
mentary school does not srgnify 
much unless the system can hold 
him until a certain stage of 
attainment. As of now, more 
children drop out on the way, 
than reach the end of primary 
school. Out of 90 million youth* 
in the age-group 15-25, about 47 
million arc illiterate, and 2i> mil- 
lion ^arc semi'lilerate. Until " 
O 
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rcccnUy wc had no programmes or 
instiuuions lo take care of (heir 
special ediica(ional or frofessio- 
.nal needs. RcccnUy, however, we 
have taken up a programme of 
non-formal educalion, incluOing 
lileracy, for these young persons, 
developed round a Rroup of new 
institutions Mlled the Nohrii 
Youth Centres (Nehru Yu\nk 
Kendras), which are being csia- 
Wishcd on(?"in every district of 
the country. There are already 
• 94 . Kendras in existence. The 
ann of thcscj youth centres is^ 
^ bfmg education closer to comniu- 
. nity life and needs, to provide 
constructive channels for the ful- 
filment of individual and group 
aspirations,'jind to create oppor- 
tunilies for youth to participate 
m community work, and in He- 
vcloTpment and decision-makina 
processes. These ceiyrcs are prf- 
marily designed to organise out- 
\ of-schooi education for youth. 
' With special emphasis on literacy 
' ^"'^ non-formal education cove- 
ring current topics, trade policies 
and economies, civics and cenerat 
scYnce, skills and agricultural 
improvement, health and family 
life. The Centres also provide, 
lacilities for creative activities 
through youth participation in 
the performing arts, especially 
folk dance music and theatre, for 
organised sports an# physical 
education, and for constructive 
use of leisure time. In other 
wdrds, it is a programme oT par- 
ticipation by the youth, for Wie 
youth, for the optimum exploita- 
tion of youth potential, and for 
youth development. t 

These arc sonic of the major 
innovations in the Indian educa- 
tional scene. One thing is obvious: ' 
adult education in this widened 
perspective is an uncharted sea. 
It is a field wjiecc many iimova- 
tions will have to be tested, eva- 
luated and jested yet again, as wc 
go along. What is of crucial im- 
portance to any nicas.urc of suc- 
cess in this elTort is a spiiit of in- 
tense dedication, . coiirai:e to 
adopt unorthodox methods. n.-\i- 
bility, and vision. 
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^Aduit Education And National Development 

Concepts and Practices in India ^ 



^ \ ' INTRODUCTION 

It is universally acknowledged thai education is an essen- 
Ual ^mponeni of development, that devclof\mental objectives 
c^nnoibe full^ achieved wiih^qut^ education, and that education 
in\iurn\s inlWncecJ by developmental processes. 

^ss, the inter-relationships between society and 
more complex than they were assumed to be • 
ntribution ofeduc^Hia^ to the oChicvetiieru^ 
►als is not easily tneastfrable or identifiabitr"^ 
^)n contribuieTfrirK^6^Q;m:^ to develop- 

coa^pl^^'developT^ itself has under- 
andVveral ofoa^^fi^diiional views about^^ii are 



^erth\ 



tionl 



mic"^ 



aci 



educ^t 
in ihc^ast 
of socia\ecof 
Nor docSj:du 
ment. In\(i 
gone a chan 
now being quel^ibnes 

The old id«^s ofVansfornng 'society models' from one 
part of the woriiXio arf^hcr, of backward countries 'catching 
up' with advanced c^untrtV or of ^bridging the gap' between 
the so-called devclof^g anXdevelopdd. nations—are tio longer 
valid. \. ' 

In a recent conTeX^ on >vjltural policies, held in 

Jakarta, rcpresentaiivcs of Ashfc^couiih^s declared : that 

economic development Should ai^^enric^ human life 

by bringing material, spiritual, sociah^d indWiual values into 

harmonious balance that the achiWnieniVa high level 

of consumption is not always a guaranteed cultuW^ vitality...' 
... that the attainment of a humane sociciKis (^ultimate 

objective of all cultural developments th^^the ^lective 

self-realisation and the autheatic liberation of p^Ies \ the 

quintessence of the humane society that the iftner 1^ of 

./man is an essential foundation of the cultural achievements\pf 
Asia 

\/In the light of such objectives and orientations, educa- 
tion also needs to be modified and enriched with ocw goals, so 
that it miry contribute to the self-reaiisation of peoples, to the 
liberation of man and openir^ ap of new perspectives. Educa* 
tion in general, and adu|^'education specifically, is now expected 
to. bring pnillions of young people and adults into the main 
stream of the st^uggleMo discover amd build the future of 
nations. This, it seems, is-thc basic task^for tiduit education in 
the light of direct and indirect* correlations between develops 
ment and education. " 
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.ment, Concepts and Pr actices- in India . New Delhi, M-ini^t-r-y ^ 
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PAST ACHIEVEMENTS 
Education : A Long Tradition in India ^ 



__^Ucation has had a long history in this country. 
^® cvd^etlT^n'.ai^^ several interesting forms oC 

non-formal abult cd^ucatiorT^^ Indian, who 

may have be^ illiterate for lacjc of access to format erfwauon'^ 
was still a man W culture and character. It is true thai this^ 
IlPn-formaUysicI^had its own wcakn<t^s ; it made people exces- 
sively tradition-bott^d, and restricted ^sO^al mobility. But it 
also had its own i/irftn^ strength and vitality which it wou^d 
be wrong^io ignore. 

In thkli»st I50y|ars or so, this tradition was neglected 
a\a >^ult Y the /vcr. emphasis thai came to be plaecd'^on 
for>pal c^ducatfbn. Nevertheless, some c/Torts in favour af adult 
modern meaning had cvolud much before 
he work was largely confined to adult literacy 
Jibr^wi^s-^as. foll^w^up. Cufiuraf agencies 
ic5nai4imcnsion to this programme, (hough the 



cthichtioa in 
-Ijxd(?po^ d c rrcc. 
and pf 
added a 

two strcamWocccdcd side by side as'disnnct entities." The 



synonymous^', "'"^ ^^hich adult cduc.ion was 

,ynony,nous .,t .hcW onn.c w„h ,hc assump„o„ of poucr .n 

svsfem Thic • u . . sicJ6s^hc l^rnial cducation^L 

system, ihis imba^ancc between fnrmVi ^.^a r '^"^^ 

suldto c " 'h" ofad\cducalionn.orc 
fion.l- f u ^sp.rtfi.ons which will the tradi 

t.onal forms that st.ll have relevance and blend J^. w t new 
and niore powerful techniques of formal "'"^ 
•education, mass media and educational te^nologies 



"PQ-formai 



2. 



Adult Education : Broadening of Coaetpt 



the 



It was but natural that immediately after Ldependence 
problem of mass illiteracy should have been one of the first 
to attract the uttentiQn of Indian planners. The First Five- 
Year Plan recognised that democracy would not take root in a 
situation where nearly 80 percent of the population was ilU^ 
tcrate. The Second Fivc-Ycar Plan went fnirther and stressed 
the link between democracy, development and education. It 
declared, that "rapid social and economic progress alon- 
democratic lines and wide-spread illiteracy are scarcely couipat 
tible Willi each other". ■ 
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A3 early as* 1949. a decision was taken/(\designate 'adult 
education* as Social education' because ijM/latt\tcrm signified 
more appropriately- the broadened co^cpt of aiKjU education 
, which included civic education, culturaf and \ecreational 
activities, literacy work, library dcvelopnfiejit. development of 
folk arts, etc. Social education th'us became a compkhensive 
programme of community uplift through communitXaction. 
Il^vas. IherefDre. closely integrated with the prograr%)'e of 
community development blocks and extension scrvicesAlhe 
programmes of social education included community cenVcs. 
youth clubs, wonicn's organisations, adult literacy cent 
farmers' groups. Recreation centres, literacy training. 
The funds for social education were also provided within wr^- 
community development programmes. The programme alrtucv\ 
cd a measure of success m several areas and in some sectors^ 
But, on the whole. It did not receive sufficient resources and 
was not supported by adequate organisational and a 
tive set-up. ^ 



^slTBjcct came again into focus when jjuL^ ucatioiT 
-ommission (1964^66) examined the ^ntrrelpVctrum of educa- 
lion in relation to national development and observed that 
Illiteracy xvas inconsistent v%,ih an age of scientific and techno^ 
logical progress and emphasised The need to liquidate illiteracy 
and to provide facilities for continuing education. The Com- 
mission went on to state that convcntmnal^ethods of hasten- 
ing literacy were of poor avail, and if the trend was to be 
reversed, a massive unorthodox Yiational effort was necessary. 




The urgency to liquidate mass illiteracy for achieving 
devefopmental goals was also reflected in the Resolution on the 
National Policy on Education, issued by the Government of 
India-following the Commission's IJ^ort : 

'The liquidatioq^of mass illiteracy is necessary not only 
for promoting participation in the working of democra- 
tic institutions and for acceleVating programrflcs of 
productio^, especially m agriculture, but for quickening 
the tempo of national development in general. Employees 
in large commercial, industrial and other concerns 
should be made functionally literate as early as possible. 
A lead in this direction should comc^frorii the industrial 
undertakings in the public sector. Teachers and students 
should be actively involved in organising liter^icy cam- 
paigns, specially as part of the socijil and National 
Service Prograriimc.'* 



6- 



> ^--g adult popula,.on.an<I i, cfl^.c ""^7'^ "''>-y 
and cconor^^^c dcveJopmcn.. 'hc\,aiion's social 
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::.:/.:t:::.:rL::; ,r;; 

adults. "teracy campaigns among 




present. 




sector ""^r/^Sf^^:;^ """^ 
sector. J^..-f^r37. onl;^,,f,^^12 three ,n .he agc-gro«p 

andonlyoneoutof II in the age-group 11- 
, '^'■5 children in the age-group 6-1! are 

wccxLmo '^^'^ ^7 Bytheendof,hef.fihPlan. 

cxpeT.cd^ i'''^ T''""" ""'vcrsal enrolment IS 

Ih cT.K •^"'^ °f "''^ Sixth Plan. To 

mu It c n.'r'v'l "i"'"'"''^' '° '""^-^ such as 

mtilt.ple-entry and par.-„me education for the age-group 6-14 

literacy would be subsia ni .ally larger. \ 

made l'^',"'"^' "^ajor attempts have alsa been 

to so^cofour major developmental and productive aVt.vi- 
rvice '^""^ -'cnsu.n 

which v.as launched on a coun.ry-widc b.is.s for promoting a 
l.h P^''e"'""'<= population education and control; 

mothers education in child care, i.u.ru.on and faWlife- 
Programmes for educational dovelopmcnt of uorkcrsTu^ban 
nb^ r ^ P^'^""'"''" upgrading of skills of the 

promo. ""^ °^ management cadre; 

promotion of a network of rural libraries to provide a cha'ntiel 
for distributing reading materials for literates; the use of mass 
media, particularly the radio and the teleUsion for adult edu- 
cation programmes in general and for Agricultural and family 
planning education in particular; the highly organised conti- 
nuing education prog;ammes of the Indian armyXor its person- 
nel, and adult education programmes at the uniyersity stage. 

In all these various fields, a large number of traditional 
ongoing or innovative and xper.mental programmes have 
been undertaken. The experience gained in them has contribut- 
ed materially to the enrichment of the programmes of adult 

• education and has also helped in jcshamng and formulating 

» further programmes.' ...v****' 

3. Some SignifieanLj^S^dueation Programmes 

^^J^aPf^a geographically vast and socio-economically x 
. ^ogcnous country, has varied experiences in adull and out- 
of-school education for youth. A few of them could be men- 
tioned since they will probably influence future prorrammin,. 
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(Q) 



The Farmers Trnlning filWilonal Llterncy Project 



This IS nn intcr-ministcrial\rojcct implemented by the 
Ministries of Agriculture. Cdy^on. and Information and 
Broadcasting in the sclcctcTHieh Yielding Varieties districts 
>n the 9<)untry. ^ 

The project is based on the concept th;.t there iTTdirect 
correlation between physical and human ingredients ,n agr.cul- 



turc, bctvvccjn mpiils and the up'uadinp-/()r luinian rc>ourccs. 
It K an inlctualcd. nuilti-faccU'il approach lo ihc *'(jrccn 
Revolution'*, the niain fioal of the scheme being td support and 
strengthen the basic national objectives : sclf-^lknicicncy in 
food, increase in crop production, and growth of ;Vricultural 
productivity. It is an attempt— and a first one On such a 
scale — to put educational activities directly in relation t,Q xme 
of thq major development purposes^ io thiri sense, in the 
field of ^d^ll eduCiit40^,-ttTis was a real educational innovation. 
ItTllcans that functional literacy is much more than literacy, 
that it IS a method of training for development purposes. It 
represents. a comprehensive non-formal educational programme 
and an opening to continuing education*. 

^ Tht:rc are three components in the project : Training of 
Farmers (th'fQugh Farmers Trainings Centres, demonstration 
camps, young farmers groups clcrfffarrfi Broadcasting (strcng- 

thened by farm forumsi discus^on groups etc..) and Funcional 
Uleracy Coi™ (impicment/d through a network of 60 groups 
of farmers m each of about/lOp distri<«s all over the country). 

An integrated and i/novativc programme like the Far- 
mers Trainwig aqd^/nctional Literacy needs an efficient 
administrative and coordmatmg machinery. Recognising this 
factor, coordinating committees of representatives of the three 
ministries congerned have been set up at all levels-national 
state and district and sometimes even at the block and villaec 
levels. ' " 

The implementation of this project required new 
teaching and reading materials : some have already been pre- 
pared and published, .such as primers for functional literacy 
groups in the major languages and supplementary reading 
materials. 

Evaluation studies have shown that the Farmers Training 
and Functional Literacy Project is basically a sound concept, 
that it receives positive public response ; that it helps in the 
search for now educational solutions, that it makes a direct 
impact on leapfiers and that the farmers made functionally 
literate more readily accept new agricultural practices. This 
is not to claim Unmitigated syccess. In a programme which 
demands highly coordi nated efT ort at various levels from the 
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Centre to the village, many financ.al and administrative pro- 

blems are bound to arise. The main problems have been (i) ( 
the lack of synchronization of effort- and * methodological ^ 
approach; (ii) the lack of continuity m the^orienta(ion and 
training programmes for group leaders; (iii) "the lack of coor- 
dination between targets and the su^orting services; and 

(iv) inadequate feed-back from experience into the programme. . " 

In spite of these deficiencies, the project is at the present 
time the largest all-India educational programme for adults. 
Its results, although partial and far short 9S targets, have 

proved the validity of the programme, although much greater ' 
cTTort should be put into it. more imagination brought to bear 
on it. and larger human and material investment continuously 
channeled into it in oi^der to make it reach its full stature. 




Based on the achievement and experience gained, the 
Fifth Plan proj>oses to ( I ) extend the functional literacy com- 
ponent to cover a total of 175 districts; (2) reach a target of 
about 1.3 million farmers to be brought under the programme ; 
(3) extend the project to areas other than those covered under 
the High Yielding Variety Programmes such as dry land 
firming, multiple crop>mg, and small and marginal farming 
areas. 

(b) Use of Mass media for Adult Education 

Teaching and learning being separate acts, invested in 

V 

separate person^;, coniniiinic.i! ion hclwccn teacher :ind learner 
have^oftcn (o t:ikc pl,ice .icross distances. Any person, no 
matter how poor and how remotely situated, or how socially 
disadvantaged and how cducaiionMlly uiipreparcd. can be m 
communication wjth the teacher, if there is an effective commu- 
nication system. 

Mass media have been assunung an increasingly impor- 
tant role the world over in adult continuihg education, in 
serving the vjrried^nceds of the indiv1ttcia| for adjustment and 
fulfilment. Its use in India for direct educational purposes has 
been limited though progressively increasing.* The media 
units of the Ministry of Information and Broadcastrf«c^under- 
lake programmes which promote adult literacy drives as part 
of their normal information and publicity effort. The Radio 
has also been used for experimental purposes in programmes 
such as the 'Radio Rurah Forums* with a good measure of 
success. The Farm & Home Units of the All India Radio, 
broadcast a few programmes of interest to farmers only. 
Further, talks are frequently hefd on other topics of interest 
to adults. Cultural items are also put up frequently. Similarly, 
television was tried to present programmes of social education 
in Delhi and T^urrc^ntly being emplojyed for dissemination of * 
agricultural informSTibi^^^ of Delhi through a popular 

programme of ^^KrishM^a^Hfta^ Television) ^ 

telecast thrice a week for half an hour. A large number of 
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documentary and a few feature fltms have been produced by 
governmental and non-govcrnmcntal agencies generally for 
pre-literacy and motivational purpose. The experience of 
usmg other media like the press*t„d visual aids such as 
posters and Chans for adult literacy and adult education work 
has been rather limited. 



(Refer Page 7)« 



Growth of Different Mass Media 



s. 

No 


Differed! Mass Media 


J960 


J970 


Percentoge 
growth 








1960-70 


1. 


Newspaper & Pcriod^^^ 
JBroadcast Receiver 


_.SJ026 


11.036 


37.5 




2r.42.754 




452.4 




Aticenses (Radio) 




3. 


\v. 


*250 


24.833 


9833.2* 


4. 


Feature films 


324 


396 


22.2 


5. 


Censure certified 










short filiTiT"' ; 


628 


1.227 


95.3 


6. 


Documentary ncwsreels 


639 


1.146 


79.3 


7. 


Short films 


504 


1.199 


137.8 


8. 


Feature films (Children) 


8 


70 


775.0 



Figures rclaic lo 1971. 



Some lessons which could be drawn in regard to the 
of modern media are: y 



use 



(i) The mass media have to be supported by a local 
leader who has capacity to assimilate the informa- 
tion, vivify it for the listening group and conduct a 
discussion on it. 

(ii) ^he radio and T.V. lessons should also be printed and 

sent to thc^group to assist retention and reference, 

(iii) The radio and T.V. should have arrangements for 
receiving and answering questions which may arise 
out of tlifitir lessors. 

(iv) The grgfup sVouId meet regularly so that the link is 
nonbroSfcen.'. ^ 



(V) The liming of the broadcasts and telecasts must be 

^i^iich should be explained ,n terms of the local 
situation. 

. (vi) The nicd.a should be controlled by the State. Other- 
wise the net result will be cxploitalioa rather than 
education of the ^diJ^lts either through cheap 
^^^^^^^^...^ advertisements which will 

.elbow out the educational programmes. 
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In the coming years, satellite communication will become 
one of the most important factors in Indian society in general 
and education in particular. Perhaps the most important 
question before the educator is whether we would be able to 
use this media for worthwhile progress of education and techno- 
logy developnrcnt. It is imperative that the revolutionary 
potential of satellite communication is fully understood and 
used wisely and effectively for educational purposes. 

While planning for the use of satellite communication 
dystem for adult education, one may have to consider stafTing 
in respect of fi) the programme, including persons responsible 
for selection of programmes, persons who will direct the 

appear in'Them; (ii) the 
brganrsers of the tele-jlubj and those responsible for making 
other listening arrangements, including members of Panchayat, 
school teachers, factory management etc.; (iii) technicians, 
right from those responsible for telecasting up to the repairers; 
and (iv) government functionaries at 
_\ the use of this communication media. 
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(c) Development of Library Services 

As a necessary support to the programme of adult educa- 
tion vigorous cfTorts arc needed for dc\cIopment of library 
ficrviccs. An important step in thi^ direction has been the 
enactment of public library legislation in four States, namely 
Tamil Nadu. Andhra Pradesh. Maharashtra and-M>sore. Other 
States, which at present have comprehensive grant-in-aid rules 
for establishing such libraries at difTcrent levels, arc also 
contemplating to enact pu blic library legislation, largely on the 
lines of the model Bill for Public Library *Acts drawn up by the 
Working Group on Libraries appointed by the Planning 
Commission. 

A recent development in the fid/of library services is the 
gettinf up of the Raja Rammohun Roy Library Foundation. The 
main objective of the Foundation is to strengthen and promote 
establishment of a country-wide net-work, of libraries through 
which it will be possible to carry to all sections of the 
people, new information, new ideas, and new knowledge. The 
Foundation which came into existence iifTN^ay 1972 has in its 
6rst phase taken up the programme of strengthening district 
libraries, including those at the Nehru Youth Centres. The 
total number of libraries being assisted is about 500. 

id) Contribulion of Voluntary Organisations to Adult 
Education 

Prior to Independence, voluntary organisations were 
practically the oi^y ' agency in this field, and the dedication of 
their workers achieved appreciable results against heavy odds. 
After Independence and w,th the advent of planning, it became 
a definite governmental policy to encourage volunta-ry organisa- 
tions playing an even larger role in this area, and encourage 



irum mosc rcsponsiDie lor telecasting up to the repairers; 
and (iv) government functionaries at all levels concerned with [ /C^^ 

the use of this Communirarinn mrrlin t**'^^--'-^ 




support to those organisations which^havc their root among the 
masses and are motivated by genuine public concern. These 
organisations have a special role in carrying out pilot projects, 
research and investigation; in literature production; in working 
With special groups where a high degree of dedication is called 
for; and Ml establishing liaison with the people and mobilising 

^ — . - 

local support. The spccuil need of such organisations is to 
build their dedicaicd workers into technically competent people. 
They also need assistance m project formulation and evaluation. 

Adult Education in Urban Areas ^ 

Although ihe rural population and its social, economic 
and educational needs jrc dominant for adult education, the 
urban popuUton in a country like India is by no means small. 
In fact. India's predominantly rural characterconccals a rapidly 
accelerating growih* of dimensions as have led urban India 
alone to be ranked **among the biggest countries of the world"' 

Greater Calcutta, if its municipal boundaries are more realisti- 
cally drawn, is as big as New York or Tokyo. Apart from their 
size, the urban drcas command attention by virtue of their being 
the seat of economic and political. power as also of concentrated 
poverty and squalor, with their volcanic possiblitics. 

Therefore, another area where we have built up some 
experience is the education of industrial workers. With increas- 
ing industrialisation. nccH^was felt for educating industrial 
workers about their roles and responsibilities in society, industry 
and their unions so that genuine trade union leadership couI^T^ 
emerge from among themselves. For this purpose, the Ministry 
of Labour set up a Central Board^f Workers* Education in 
1956, which has beep organisinv; graining of education ofTicers, 
trade union officials and worker-teachers, and holding classes for 
the rank and file of workers. The Board has trained over 
1.7 million workerVfrom over 5.000 enterprises. These courses 
have generated a general consciousness in thir^orkinp class and 
added to their understanding of the trade union movement. 
The reaction of the employers and union leaders has been mixed 
as was to be expected. While somp have appreciated the pro- 
gramme and Cooperated with ih^ government, others have 
vehemently opposed it— trade union leaders, who see in it a 
potential threat to their leadership, and the employers, who feel 
lha| the worker becomes extra conscious of his rights. y 

The Ministry of Education, side by side, Ci^mcd on an 
experiment of broad-based social education of the workers with 
the object of stimulating a desire for knowledge in the working 
class, providing facilities for general educatioji. arousing a (P> 
sense of social and chvic responsibility and providing whole- 
some reactjon. The institutions were set up for the purpose 
— one at Indore in I960 and another at Nagpur in 1968 — 
which were evaluated in 1970. The main lesson was that these 
institutes should base their programme on clear identification 
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of the needs of the workers and should also cater to the needs 
of other than industrial workers. 

Other experiments in this direction were the opening of 
Centres— -varicusly known as Social Education Centres, 
Community Centres, ant? Labour Welfahe^Centrcs— in urban 
or industrial CsTmplexes. These centres were expected to provide 
a wide spectrum of ^activities of educational, cultural and re- 
creational na:ure for men, women and even childrep. Adult 
education incl-dmg literacy, libraries, reading rooms and crafi 
classes was to be basic component of the programme. In actual 
practice, how*vcr, their main emphasis very often refnained 
only on Cultur:il and recreational activities. 



1. "The !>• I Census h.is once .igain highhghicd ihc growing phenomenon 
of urba-is.ition .in incuMp;ibk fc.iiurc of.i developing economy. 
Durm^ :he decide I96I-I97I. v^hi^i ihc overall popul.ihon grew by • - < 
24.99 poT ceni. ihe urban popul.uion incrc.ised by 38 per ceni. The 
increase of lowns wiih a popul.mon of 1 lakh and above w.is 49 per cent. 
During -.he four decades 1931-71. ihc urban population in such lowns 
has increased su-fold. namely, from 9.5 million in 1931 lo 57 million in 
1971 anc mih a corresponding mcreasc m the number of towns from 35 
ioUr Draft Fifth FUc^Ycar Pian, Governmcni of India, Planning 
Commj:>j».on. 1974-79 

2. Bosc. '.shish. Studtcs in india's Urbanisation Jnsiiiulc of 
. Econoir..c Growth. New Delhi. 1973. Tata McGrih^ Hill Publishing 

^Compa.: V Ltd.. Delhi p. 18 / - 



(f) Polyvalent Adult Kducation Centres (urban based) ' 

Out of these various e.xpcriniciils has emerged what is 
being known as the "Polyvalent approach" and the "Polyvalent 
Centre-, which seems to hold considerable promise. 1 he poly- 
valent ceirijrc is ba.ed on ihe principle thai the adult worker 
should have contT?1^ access lo education and training 
throughout his workingl^^: that persons should be accepted" 
at the educational level l^v are. and taken to the level they ' 
can possibly reach : that this ^cation should be functional, 
integrated and tailor-made to lueet' each individual's specific 
needs; and that the progr^mmcVhould be need-based and 
problem oriented. The centre is primarily intended for working 
adults in urban and industrial areas. 

The problems exisiing in urban areas and raised by 
yrbanisation arc legion. Those whose soliuion can bcJlissisted 
through adult education cfforts^are broadly five : economic ; 
health, nutrition and family planning ; citizenship train- 
ing ; recreation ; and those pertaining to education and 
culture. 

The economic problem pertains to the provision of - 
guidance services and training and placement facilities for 

Lroter""-"f '°r'"'" ^'"P'^y"^"'. change their jobs or im- 
Xo trlZZ \ -""^ ^ '"^'S^'*"' slum dweller * 

ERIC":"';,, ^"'^h services is heightene^ by the ^ ^ 
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N to bripg together ihc prospective employers and employees, the 
desire for lateral and vertical mobility of the labour force, the 
rapidity of changes in technology and the need for frequent 
adjustment to it etc. 

As regards healih and family planning, the problem 
relates to the proper use of very inadequate community 
services provided , quick and informed response to the hazards 
to the health of the community in the form of outbreaks of 
epidemics, selling of uncovered foods etc. ; knowledge of the 
nutritional value of dilTcrcnt articles so that a balanced diet 
tabic could be constructed u.th n tight Vamily budget; 
knowledge of family pLmning ; awareness of the value of regu' 
lar habits and exercise ; and knowledge of the supreme mipor- 
tance of and use of open spaces, which are the lungs of the 
cities. 

The problems relating to civic training are \ery arduous 
and yet very essentuil. If closely packcd.human beings can- 
not live as a community and arc not aware of and do not work 
for their common interests, they can only explode. As Bulsara* 
says. **thc immigrants to the city come with their class, caste, 
language and rc|jgion-Wise aggregation'' or segregation, and 
•'there is no eflort at the city to enlighten'' them in the ways of 
adjustment to the urbjn way of life and integration or assimila- 
tion into the civic community". Ft is this absence of community 
life and community sense in the cities with their size, their 
speed., their heterogeneity, thoir vast inequalities, their temp- 
tations and exploitation that breed violence and crime, and 
make the*cities not only the scats of economic and political 
power but also the potential spots of volcanic eruption. 

'As regards recreation, the majorit}^ of^the theatres, 
cinemas, clubs, games and sports etc. are beyond the means of 
the average citizen. »And yet the pressure of his life badly 
ncco^such outlets and relief. 

le need for non-formal educational facilities outside 
the reg^^ar educational system is therefore an urgent necessity 
for urbaij^citiiens and workers, for people wanting to improve 
prospects, satisfy and diversify their interests, utilise their 
leisure profitably. 0/ne of the educatidnal institutions aiming 
at the satisfaction of these educationni needs is the polyvalent 
adult education centre (Shramik Vidyapccth). 

I. Bulsara, J.F. Problems of Rapid Urbanisation in Imiia : Popular 
Prakashan, Bombay; 1964. p. 128. 
I 

<?- 

The first sii^ polyvalent ccntrcJ was set up in the city of 
Uombay The ccutre concentrates its energi.-s and resources on 
hclptng those ^^ho are economically and educationally unUer- 
pr.v.leged.^ The educational and training programmes are^' 
diversified - and arc dm w,V up on the basis of the specific needs 
of particular groups of working adults as identified through a 
survey. These are held at a time and place convenient to 
hZir • ^ 7"''"^'<='' i" language of the learners, whose 
adv!nr f'?"''"°" a handicap in taking' - 

advantagcof ,h,s type of action-oriented and practical cduca 
on. The curriculum includes a wide ratiga of related subit:cts 
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IITTa"^ '"'"yisciplinary way. and aimed at the inte- 

grated development oi^he learner. 

The Centre has been able to secure the support of indus- 
tries., workers, and trade unions,, who have provided material 
^ support as well as the use of machines and equipment for 
teach.ng.learning purposes, [i^orks as an autonomous orga- 
nisation w.tl, financial assistaW from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Government of India, and technical guidance from the 
Directorate of Adult Education. It is managed by a committee 
buZ.l ' ^^"Prcsenting industrial undertakings, education, 
business enterprises, municipal corporation, adult education 
agencies etc. In addition to a nucleus of full timq academic 
and admmistrativc staff, it draws from the part-time services 
. 01 competent persons from various fields according to the 
requirements of e.nch course. The expenditure on buildings 
and equ,pn,ent for the Centre has been kept to the minimum. 
Ihe courses arc organised at different places, such as factory 
premises, school buildings, community centres, welfare centres 
trade union buildings and other places which are made' 
available on rent free basis. • 

The programme was evaluated after a >ear of its incep- 
tion. Jn spite of the difllculiies which a new approach of this 
type was bound to encoiyiter in the beginning, the evalualiofl- 
report said that the experiment had met with moderate success 
in achieving its aims. 1 he report also suggested ways by which 
the centre could increase its efiectiveness. These were to involve 
the workers' organisations and \cmplQ.yef&> more effectively 
by taking up courses at their initlaiKc; by^draWing up the 
content in consultation with them ; draw up programmes 
after a .ver^' careful assessment of the felt needs of the 
participants ; and ensure thai while the integrated character of 
the approach to the needs of the individual and the group 
might be maintained, the mixture of the felt need and the other 
needs to be met should be judicious so that the focus of the felt 
needs was not disturbed. The Centre has tried to improve its 
programnjp both qualitatively and quantitatively. There has 
, been general appreciation of these courses as shown by the 
great demand for repeating .|he coffl^es or developing new 
ones, since the courses directly contribute to increased efficiency 
and better wage?. The generated interest has led the Govern- 
mept to decide to have a network of such centres established in 
various cities and _industrial towns in the country during^the 
Fifth Five Year Plan. 

(g) Yoiith Involvstmcnt in Adult Education 

There are two basic aspects of youth involvement in 
socio-educational activities: participation of youth in various 
constructive and developmental programmes ; and the organi- 
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2. The range of courses ofTered is' very wide from courses for efTcciivc 
supervision and nianascmenl to quality control training; from courses 
for maintenance of depurtmcntal workers fo auto-toom weaving ; from 
mechanical draftsmen to courses for cobblers ; from courses for boiler 
attendants to home nursmg ; from conversational and functional English 
to training of oOice helpers ; from %ui2enship training courses to 
training for secretarial services, etc 



salion of activities for youth and by youth. 

The firi»i aspect is mainly/ taken care by the National * ^ 

Service Scheme meant for under-graduaie students in universi- 
ties and colleges. The members of the National Service Scheme 
participate in various constructive and 'developmental pro- 
grammes and there is an increasing emphasis on the role of 
these students in the promotion of adult education programmes. 
This will be further strengthened in the coming years as it is 
strongly felt that every young man and woman who has had 
the privilege and fortune to receive the advantages of higher 
education should be required to make a certain ntmbcr of 
adults literate and informed. 

The second aspect is- built around Nehru Yuvak 
Kcndras, a programme that has come up in recent years in res- 
ponse to an increasing concern over the needs of non-studcnl 
youth, hitherto largely neglected. 

^ These centres have been established in 94 districts in the 
country and it is hoped that as the programme develops', every 
district in the country would be served by a youth centre. .The 
primary objective of the centres is to organise yariofis youth 
activities/or the youth and by the youth. They attempt to offer 
facilities for non-formal education for non-student youth as 
most ^^^hem Jiavc been deprived of formal education ; to 

facilitate the attainment of some of the basic youth needs ; and " ^ 

to give youth opportunities to participate in and to contribute 

to community development. ' . ^ ^ :■ V 

A typical' Nehru Yuvak Kendra normally organises its , 
activities in five major areas : 

(i) programme of nan formal education iov WYwcx^iiQ ' 
and semi-literatjp youth, for **drop-outs" ; for out- 
of-school youth, for youngsters growing up »nd 
becoming voters ; for 'young sVives*" and future 
mothers ; for youth whose knowledge becomes obso- 
lete in Vario;us fields ; programmes of science edu- 
cation and for strengthening the scientific spirit ; ' ^ ^ ^ 
imjKrammcs of civic education ; etc. . - 
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mployment facilities, and promotion of self gene- ^ 
rating cmploymct^ in cooperation with appropriate 
services ; preparation of youth for exist-ing jobs ; 
training of ^nemployed ^ youth and job seekers ; 
retraining of "^educated youth whose skills are not 
rj^Icvant ; identification of new employment facilities 
or of <?^!r-r^ nrrnf in r cmnlovmcnt etc. 
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(Hi) social ' voluntary services by the youth to thcconrnju- 
nity. youth service schemes or voluntary y^u^JS^ 
in various fields; water supply and relief works ; 
anti-famine action ; vaccination ; sanitation 
measures ; irrigation ; pump repair ; road buildiirg ; 
adult education and literacy ; information to farmers 
etc. 

(iv) entertainment and leisure activities, cultural and 
artistic programmes ; youth participation in per- 
forming arts, theatres, singing, dances, music etc. ; 
acquaintance with cultural achievemeius and values 
in different parts of the country, conducive to pro- 
mote national integration; search for and support 
to talent fgr folk arts and^raft work; deve'lopment 
of competiiive sports and games; promotion of 
physical education, mountaineering, camping etc, . ' ^ i 

(v) youth participation in community life, youth 
involvement in community problems, activities and 
search of solutions; youth participation in the 
decision-making process ; involvement of youth rc- 

prcscntativci in managing their own affairs, their ^ 
educational and recreational facilities, their welfii re 
services, as well as in managing some larger commu- 
nity services ; development of the civic sense and the 
sense of responsibility ; etc. 

These five areas are neither exhaustive nor exclusive^ nor 
are they all organised in each Kendra. As the Kendras work 

among the youth of the community ai*bund, it is likely that new 
needs will be expressed for which new programmes will have 
to be devised. 




It is too early to evaluate either the activities or the 
.impact of Nehru Yuyak Kendras. But it is obvious that 
their programmes fit into the general framework of the ne\V , f 

approach to educational endeavour, and that for its effective- V ' 

ness, the programme content should be relevant to the ^ , 

community and should lead to democratisation of educational 
opportunities and attainments. i 

(b) Adult Education in Universities ' 

With assistance from the University Grants Commission • ' ( 
on a sharing basis. Departments of Adult and Continuinc Edu- / ^ 

cation have been established du^ng the last ih\cc years in ^ 
selected universities. Eight universities have initiated the oro- 

A grammes already. This programme will be enlarged in the . 

p coming years. 

^ The objective of this scheme is tp assist the national 

literacy programmes by providing -training (|oiirse!s for instruc-^ ] 
tors, organising demonstration and functional literacy program- q 
O lies; extending the benefits of intellectual leadership and 
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enablinX the individuaj adult to fi+l the gaps in his intellectual 
ami professional equip.mcnt by prbviding credit and non-credil 
coulees in semi-professional and professional fields;* providing 
opportunities for updating the knowledge and competence of 
professional and specialised personnel assisting\n the cultural 
and intellectual enrichment of commurtity life; and unflertaking 
studies and i^jscarch in adult education with a'view lo develop- 
ing it into flfdisciplih^ in the universities. 

Programmes toa^hieve these obyectives are iQken up by 
the DcpartmcnfVj^tcr preliminary survey of the ri^ds of the 
community ardifnd thc^uiTiversJties.^ graining and orientation- 
programmes of short and long-term cjurations arc organised. 
Departments also take up^the production of necessary literature. 

The Indiart University Assogation for Contijpuing Edu- 
cation has been recently set up ijo provide a forUm for the 
exchange of experie>nces and^o generally stimulate larger 
interest among the universities* 

These are some of the receipt trends in practices and ex- 



pcrinicn^which attempt : 
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— tb correlate developmental ^jcc^ives with educa- 
tional practices; ^ 



to put adult education ^n a position where it can 
contribute efTectivciy to the achievement of socio- 
economic goals; , ^- . o 

to integrate the formal and the non-formal educa* 
tional approaches; 

to r^a(^ ouSJto a larg(ft- section of adults through 
educational programmes especially to the deprived 
gr(fiups of the population; 

to contribute to the equalisatiorf of educational 
opportunities; ^ ^ ^ 

a • :J ' 
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— ^'^ "^^T't'niise the indiWrluirc rr«« I • .^^^ 
or.U >^ra*'f *^0J,;,„u,c con- V ■ 
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A LOOK AHEAD 

Educ^fiion is ihc process through which human beings 
acquire uhdersland4ng and jnastcry over the environment. H 
ii a ncrcssily ^though perhaps riot a compulsory condition for 
civilised hum'an existence. I n ralalivcly static societies, it was 
possible to i^ipart all the needed skills, knowledge and attitudes 
through education over li fucd period time. Traditionally 
fhis was how cducatfon was envisaged, boih in the East arfd the 
West^a period of edu9ution followed by a^priod of work. In 
modern times, however, with the dynamic cK^nges that ccms- 

• tantly occur in society and. the continuing increase m know, 
ledge, no education given is adequate for all time. Human beings 
have to be constantly renewing ihem.ches through educational 
processes/ The concept of life-long education hat be^n deve- 
loped mai^y to meet these requirements. This concc'fil has, 
however, acquired a new dimension and new urgency owf^g to 
the many new problemyow facing the wqrid. Lifc-long ^u- 
cationUvhich cmf^h^cs adult education) -is now the m^^n 

.answ/r ^/hich mankind has at ij^s disposal to meet the.ncV 
chdlcngcs before it. It ^s in that ^i^hv that we have^ to look 
aheiid at the development, of both Wonc^ts and practices, iri 
the large area of adult (Education. ^ \ 

1. AduJt Education ; Some New Dimen.sioni"" 

Adult education has a very importal^t role to play in 
modern societie>\ fiducatlonal workers ii) geWral aJi^-adult 
educators in parlici\lar, have to take notice of aVnumh^r of very 
important and major xjevelopments which arc iitfltlcncing the 
pattern of their work, y^dult education has to make important 
contributions to the solut\on of present challenges like : the | 
increase in productivity Vnd efTicienc>. as one cfniain^re-| 
conditions foi(development; [Hovision of greater einplo>TJ>^f 
opportunities aVid renidvat of poverty: the p*roblem of inade- 
quate food supply in the face of increasing world population: 
the problem of inadequate energy and miQcral -resources in 
relation to the requirements of mankind; the pollution and 
destruction of human environment, sometimes delfberatcly and 
, more ofreJif unintentionally.. The growth of modern science has 
introduced, in our lives: the use of equipmetit requiring conti- 
nuous acquisition 6f more information and knowledge about 
(hem; their upkeep and simple repairs. The eVer rising^flood 
of new k novvledpc^rings in new concepts so that whatever or.c 
has leartpt in school and college in one's childhood and youth, 
gets quiokly outdated, and needs to be replenished. Events - 
like the 'Green Revolution', or the High Yielding Crop Pro- 
duction Programme, required jnevv* k-howlcdec. know-^tyw. and 
modified attitudes of millionsTof farmers. Advances intcc|no- 
logical, and specialised skills have brought in new techniqu/s of 
production and. n^ana^cmcnt and have created newtymcsof 
jobs;.^nd what is more important, t^ese developments \ave 



changed the nature of old jobs neccssualing continuous need 
f6\trfiining and retraining. The breakdown of traditions and 
customs has resulted in lack of understanding and conflict 
between the outlook of the old and the new generauons. 
Acceptance of parliamcniary denio,crac> and democratisation 
of cultural life have involved the common man in the delibcra- 
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five and dcciston-making processes There la^rgc scntc 

movement of pop-iilation all over ihs \v,05lJ from rural to urban 
areas, from rcpion to rci-Mon, and from country to country; n; 
all such cases, the social/emotional and economic adjuMnuMit 
will be easier if the mol^ile citi/en came to ihe new environment 
intellectually and mentally pfcpared t-oJc:irn rvew ways of 
living, thought and practice. The idcals^bbjectives and goals 
^Vhich people anc^ governments strive to achreve get directly 
rejected in the ways in wh,ch information, education and train- 
ing arc transmitted to innumerable adults— men • and women, 
worker^s and farmers, literates or illiterates, young and old, 
school ^of outs or those out of school. These are some of the 
major con^erations which have added new dimensions to the 
role of aduh education. 

2. Conceptual and CWrQtional Consequences for Adult. 
EducntioQ . \ ^ 

>- . . 

We are now entering the period of the Fifth Plan \ 197*^- 
79) which is crucia I for the cou nt ry*& development, impoVlant 
for the further rethinking and reorientation of the education 
system in general, and for better conceptualisation and developv 
ment of adult education in particular. The framework for all 
this rethinking has been set'by |hc planners as follows 

**Removal of poverty and attainment of self-reliatice af« 
the two majorobjectives that the country has set out to 
accompli^ iO^ Fifth Plan. As necessary corollaries, 
they require growth, better distribution of incomes, and 
, a .very significant step-up in the domestic rate of saving 

The pattern of production must lay emphasis on 

food' and other articles of fpass consumption. There 

• must be massive cmploymerre generation It is .also 

essential with a view to maximising the eflicicncy and 
productivity of vast number8-aa4^c4Kas to -improve the 
flfbality of their life. It is necessary* to establish liaison 
between the concerned authorities in industry and agri- 
culture on the one hand, and those who run the educa- 
tional establishments on the olhet. Policies designed 

16 improve distriSutlbn of income must include measures 
which lead to a better distribution of material ^ropeYty, 
especially land, improve substantially earning from 
labour through providing extensive opportunities for 
gainful work, and facilitate the process of formation of 
huqian capital especially in the deprived sections of our 

society through' equitable sharing of public goods such 
as 0dtkcation and health.'' 

. - 85 
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There arc two main issues in this context : (irwh»/arc 
majot^trends in our educational practices and orientations. 
• which augur weU for adult education m the future 7 and (2) 
vwhai conceptual consequences for adult cdbcalion flow from 
these objectivcfr^ 




^ First 6f all. there is a substantial increase'in finaaciaF 
allocations for educational activities outside the formal system^ 
.y^ While the Fifth Five-Ycar Plan is providing large additional 
amounts' for all educational areas, an increase of. nearly* 
400 ^er cent has been provided for the areas of adult educa- 
^ tion. as.compared taihe f ourth Plan. Although m^absolule 
terms, this is still modest, the increase shows that at Mie policy 
making levels, there is a growing concern about providing edu- 
cational . facilities for oui-of-schoo! youth and for ^^dulls. It 
goes without sa>ing that we have to ensure the enicienl use.of 
thcsc'financial allocations. 

Secondly, there is a noffceable change i4t the traditional 
attitudes-^fewards the relative roles of governmental and iion- 
^ governmental agencies in education. To(» long has the system 
suffered from a rigid division of resp^Misibiliiies. which held 
that g5vernmc<!U\ donmm uf opcr;Hit>n uas mainly m ihc.ncj 
of fo^iial education, while non-governmental voluntary orga- 
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nis.iti-.ns h.iNC lo u\a\ c ! lie {^nlk i f ilie eripi} for^'oul -(^l -s. hool 
education, iM>l,iblv i\:r adults, liut nosv tl is being increasingly 
realised, c<[>eci:illy among p^rfc) inaf^ers and cducalionisis ihal 
adult education can no longer r>^' kept isolated from the ge^ral 
stream of education either in content and philostjpliy or mmIic 
ag:cncy implementing »l ' or, adult education in its ftillcsi 
meaning of life-long anJ ein>^nuing edue^ilioti 1^ 
varied and ci>mple\ thaiat ^eeds to be developed by all those 
who Can make some contribution. Unless all organisations, 
, institutiojis and agencies, which are c^nfc^ned with and have 
the respons>&>l*fy in some form for Idult education, join 
forces.Jj^ task of adult education cannot be organised c^m- 

; prehensivcly and successfully. Various government depig- 
ments, developmental and employment ag^^cies, farmers* 
associations, schools and u nivjcrsities, employers anc^mployees, 

^ trade unions and clubs, all have to lend a hand in tfiis cfTprl. 
The big task ahead of us is, therefore, to mobilisfc and coordi- 
nate all potential agencies and resources in this^rogramme. 

Thirdly, the concept of the educational system is itself 
undergoing a major, if subtle, change. As in many countries, 

^ the educational system m India was hitherto almost exclusively 
designed for instruction in full-time institilliorts served by pro- 
fessional teachers, open only to nhose who could afTord the 
leisure land money to devote one pari of.lheir live's exclusively 
to irislitulionarised education.' It lotalfy 'ignored the vast majo- 
rity *of the population which could not take advantage of the 
stem uiidCF these terms, and had Vio allernalivc service avail- 

r ERXC '^- ^^'^"^ inevitable, in these circumstances, tha^-eclucational 



iiistilulions moved more and more away from communiiy 
contact, that educaiiolial content by and larye losl relevance to 
collcclivc' and individual needs, and thai the working popula- 
tion had little change of conibining work and coniinuiflg 
cdticalion. As the Special Committee which recently studied 
this problem observed : ''The present educational system in the 
country is broadly a siAgle-point entry, sequential, full-time 
system of inslitutional instruction. It isesscntiaUo transform 
a irtlo a new system in which there would be opportunities for 
multipk lateral entries at several points and in which all the 
three -channels of instruction— full-timcV part-time and self- 
sludy would be integrated in an appropriatcfashion and would 
have equal status/' This means-a big change, and if realised, 
will signify a major metamorphosis in our educational enter- 
prise. In other words, non-formal education will receive a 

• ^recognised status in the whole system of education and become 
integrated with formal ways of learning. Opportunities fo^ 
non-formal education will be offered to learners of all ages at 
all stages. If achieved, this important change will be ushered 
into the very matrix of the educational system, and should 
serve ite educational needs^of the working population, in 
general, and the weaker sections in particular. This deeply 

^ ^ afTecis the whole area of adult education but in f.-grt goes much 
^ beyond thai. The first steps have been taken to build into the 
Fifth Fivc-Year Plan. nonTopmal educational facfiilies at all 
stages: at the elementary stage, through multiple entry and 
part-time programmes; for out-of 'School youth, non-formal 
programmes for the age-group 1 5>25; the secondary stage, 
part-time classes in secondary schools for those who are already 
working, examination facilities for private candidates anJ 
corresporfttCTwre courses; at the university level : [he c^l^blish- 
mcnt of an Open University at the naliontU level, and provision 
of facilities for corrcsp-ondence education in at*' leasl^-'onc 
univcriily in each States fur adults, a vaj;ici^of non-formah 
Kvprogrammes. according to their needs. Th//ccepiance of these 

^^Ji'concepts, and the provision of a Iegil;mal6^place fo/ them in 
the natiojiai system, is a major departure from the traditjonal 
approach, which had^ any way.- proved out of step with our 
changed needs and circumstances. 

Fourthly, since in the context of a democratic political 



order, u programme of soaal,cconOnuc nnd cultural d.v , 
mcnt can be based only on the ic^ive n/. 
informed pcople-cmphnsfs Js \c^T JT'"'" '''' 
w.thamass approach. The b.ggcst and 7 " 
. these programmes is .he one .imTn , T '"""''"'^ °^ 

involvemenb and participaHon i„ ,h ' 
AhhougH out-of4c.,ool eJucatLn .es sZm 

-cspecive of age. constra.nt of rc^lt^^L^^^'^ 
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to make certain hard choices It h ic «r u 

. . *^ Ihcrcforc. been decided in 

concentrate our .mmed.ate efforts on the age-group , " 25 for 
several reasons • the s.« of th.s age-group ,s Lelf subsln,.! 
being ab t 0 .....on or about ,7 per cent of the tota. po^ a' 
out o wh.ch more than half. ..e.. about 47.6 ..i„L are 
otally .Ihterate' , Urge pa4j)( th.s group has to be prepared 
foren,ploy.ent,widersoc,a.;rjcipat.on.for work with im- 
proved technologies, for ncw^gr.fultural practices, larger c.v.c 
part.c.pation. increased fara.ly rcspons.b.l.t.es etc.; ,t is th.s 
group which IS l.ugcly deprived and neglected but wh.ch is also 
most alert. mqu.sU.ve. impressionubic and capable of bqmg 
.Ajp.red by ,dcas and .deals of scrv ,ce and commit.nent. In 
th^t respect .tshouId.be particularly underl.ned that a plan 
which attempts to cover a very large youth population has to 
.mprov.se spec.al staffing arrangements. What seems almost 
.nescapabic is to motivate and use the young people who have 
completed education upto a reasonable level of education and 
who can bo called uponJo-JCrvc as 'pccr-grotrps* in an educa- 
tional programme for theirjef<vn age-groups. The concept of a 
peer-group needs to be understood. Mn one of his adresscs, 
Jul.us K. Nye'rerc, Fres.dent of Tan2a.j^a\said : -But as «el| 
aj being student, v\c all have to be wilthg to be teachers. 
|Vc have to be' willing to teach whatever skills we have by 
«\(hatever methods we can— by dcmonstrati.on and example, by 
discussion, by answering questions, or bj' formal class-room 
work. If we all play our part: both as students and teachers, wc 
shall really make some progress. . would*likc to remind you of 
the promise of TANU members, I shall educate myself to the 
best of my abil.ty and use my education for the benefit of all." 

An cf%t ho convey rtic educational message to this vast 
age-group w, II C3il for extra-ordinary measures. Most of the 
educated persons in this age-group may have to work as \ 
volunteers. Uroadly speaking, categories of persons who will be 
directly involved in this programme will be : (a) the educated 
youth who will serve as peer-group, including NSS volunteers, 
hanti Sena organisers, members of Yuvak Mandals etc. ; 
(b) persons uhose full-timc responsibility is to work among the 
youth, inclu.i.-o Nehru Yuvak Kendras^ NSS Coordinators 
etc. ; (c) technical and other experts who will take care, of the 



1. Size of the 15-25 jgc-group vi^-a-vis total population : 

(Figures in thousands) 

Classification ' Total .Male Ffiiialc^ Rurul Urban 

Population in the 

■age-group 15-25 90,59g ' -46.689 4J.909 (19,156 21,442 

Total populaiion 545.495 J82.422 • 26J.7JI 436,892 IO8.60J 
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Ihus.lhis 1^ »»P ^of^»p^\c% »ic.ifl> onc-sivUi ol nt ;uMl popuU* 
tion. wc Liiovv from cxpcusncc, cnrolniciK of a child in elementary 
ftchool«loe% not $igiufy much unices the system can hold him until a 
certain si.»gc of .iti.nnmoni As of now, more children drop out on 
the w.iy. ih.in re.uh the end of primary school. Therefore, further 
anai>%is of thi^ .igc<group revcaU that about 47 million arc illiterate 
ond 20 million scnu-liiiraic. This includes ihe category who may be 

'n idon uf y yn)plc wn^'n vvord\ but cai ^not use iheir Iiccracy in 

uny fruitful manner and, therefore, have been' treated as illiterate. 
The next category u of the drop-outs, being 28 per cent. This 
inCtutlcs drop-ouis whv did not complete primary education as well 
as those who pursuetT^^f^q^ primary education but did not complete 
(heir ^ducauun. Kinally, lhcft>«,ihc category of pupils in schools, 
bemg 12 per cent (ail ly'pes of formal educational msuiutions). 



content of the cduct^.n..! proi'r.tn.mc mcludm,; iho.sc vvho^ill 
organise .uTicuIlural poi> technics, yramccn N,d);,pccths clc • 
(d) Icadcrslup proup ulu, u,|| wo.k.n, a voluntary opacity"^ 
8uch as those drawn from ,1k- Panchayat. Raj insimitrons- 
political parties, rcrcdcivtt or U..1, tar) services personnel and 
others; (c) adminisiraiivc functionaries at the Panchayat 
yock. district. State and Central loveb. Only with^juch a' 
large mobhsat.on of resources coald an ambitious and innova- 
tive programme of this ma^itude be impclemenied. 

Fifthly, adult educaiion\hould be a bu,li-,n "component'' 
'"i^^^^^^^ 'he rural areas.^ The success 

and impact of ni.my development schemes depend on the level of 
involvement of human resources, of those who are dih the 
agents aAdthc benenciaries of these projects. As the Fifth Plan 
says: "P^fcxpenencc m the field of social education needs to 
be combined into an elTcclive strategy which should optimise the 
use of available resources, mobilise community support and 
develop and expluit^ully the pulentialilies of adult education for 
cconomio and social dcvelojmenl. For this purpose adult 
education should be linked enoctively with key national , tasks 
like elementary educft*ion. health and family planning agncul- 
turai_ extension, corporation etc." '"Ft is proposed", the Plan 
goes on to say. "to integrate adult education with all develop- 
ment programmes 'whjbre large masses arc invloved as producers 
or beneficiari>c^lh;; agencies concerned shoufd be responsible for 
organising adult e4ucation programme for their clientele." The 
Education Department will be assisting them by producing 
literature suitable for noo-liierates. The adults will b.e motivated 
by linking adult education elTectivcly, with' their activities and 
interests. Various occupation.-il and interest -groups will be 
^entified, "which .rre large and cohesive enough to allow for the 
^orgartisation of a vvcll-focussed programme of literature p^roduc- 
•tion." Therefore, several m.njor dcvclopmenlil projects wjll 
make provisions for man-pc^wer training and functional literacy? 
In- other words, it is an effort to find a correla'iion between 
• economic and social objectives, and educaiibnal inputs. What 
it. means in practical terms is that an a;ducalional "component" 
is intcgYaied with dev^lopmentaT Schemes. .Such a functional 
. apFtroach is not only required for l-he economj'c and production- 
^' oriented programmes of agriculturaUand-rural developmitnt but'' ' 
wo.uld'^rtain^ be beneficial to employment schemes, farnily" life 
pn^p-^'°P'"^'"'^'^3'"''y planning, sanitation, trrigalion ind water 
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social promotion, civic participation, etc. A start has 'already >- . , 

been made ijp try out the same principle in certain areas. 
Educational ''components" have been built into programmes ^ 
child care, family life and family planning, as well as in several 
employment schemes. Step by step we arp moving closer to the 
view that mere literacy (ihnt is. the kjio^cdge of 3 R's) is npi 
enough. C^nless the programme of literacy ^r adult education 
is integrated cfTeipiively with the plans of economic development, 
the aim of removing poverty will not'^uccccd. All programmes 
of development should have at least a small poriJon of their 
financial provision earhiarkcd for training in skills and literacy. " 
In other words, adult education dfiid adult literacyv progijammes 
will be diversified in iheir nature, linked wuh cnvirdnmeuial 
needs, developed round the interests of potential clienteje groups, 
differentiated in content and methods, and selective m approach. 
As will be evident, these programmes wiM represent an impor- 
tant clement of a many-sided educational strategy. 

Finally, adult education and adult liieracy programmes 
would need to be developed for urban areas as. well. Although 
the great majority of the Indian population lives, and will for a 
long lime to come continue to live in rural areas, the size of the 
urban and suburban popul^uion. as well as the perspectives and 
problems stemming from urbanisation also deserve attention 

from the point i^l \ icw uf ciluc.Hrmi. it.ntitnr. .md civu" paiticipa- 
lion of urb^in .idiilts Thccuncni nci-.Icci of aduli literacy and 
^aduli education in cities. to\wis. facU)rics. mduslnal areas, 
.etc.. should be corrected early. ^ 

(These are some of the major innov.uions uMhc Indian 
educational scene. One thing is obvious : aduii cduc.uion in this 
widcnQcl j-Jcrspcciive is an unchnrled sea. Ii »s a field where 
many ilinovaltons will ha^c to he tested, evaluated and tested 
yet aga^n. as we go alang. What is of crucial iniporiance to any 
meagre of success in this effort is a spirit of intense dcdie.iiion, . 
^0uTagc to adopt unorthodox methods, flexibility and vision. 

i^ucational Needs and Motivation 

At the core of any change lies the individual and for any 

effective progress, the individual needs tp be chanced. Lducation 
aims precisely to do this job. and adult education attempts to 
do this particularly for those groups of adults v\ho ha,\e not had 
the benefit of formal schooling or for those who had ^ueh 
benefits btit still requcure education to meet the needs ol' changing 
society. The task of adult education in th^context of n;itional 
development is, therefore, lo devise an adequate and effective 
system of non-formal education to induce the requisite 
behavioural change. 
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There arff^^^fttrc. however, who. are of the opinion that 'in 
view of ttie avuilabiliiy of modern audio-visual and other media 
for providing information, ii would be sullicienl for example— 
to provide the basic facilities to the farmprs ^ch as, water, 
power, fertilizers, seeds, etc. and literacy nnd adult education 
are only marginal inputs in tern\5 of inc/^asing ag.ricultural 
production. Such a view can prove tqv^y:\tremcly short- 
sighted. There is no doubt, that there are4Mvery community 
a certain percentage of progressive and educated farmers ;av1io 
adopt innovative practices rather readily, But> if substantial 
• increases ill agricultural production are rcqu\r®d, it would be 
necessary to ensure that 'i^l farmers participallc in development 
and not only the limited number of progreskuc and educated 
farmers. ^In>t^lir to reach the large masses ©f who-^arc 
illiterate or semi-hterate. an cfTeclive programme of adult 
education linked to the requirements of farmers is a necessary 
part of any strategy for increased agricultural productopn. The 
educational input is as important as other inputs and uNnany 
ways even more significant from t^e long term point of vi^ 
For example, fertilizers, might be in short suppl>, rams mighl 
fail; agricultural research might not produce suitable new varie- 
ticsr, but once the farmers h^e been ^edj^icatcd* in the true sense 
of the word, .they would be able to meet the challenge that arise 
from such difficult situations. If our goal is lojiiake farming 
community self-relunt and self-sumcieni i. e. Capable of meeting 
any eventuality without detrim^t to agricultural production, 
we have no option but to make use of adult education in a mofc 
effective manner than hitherto. 

AnVx-poSt facto study^ of the impact oftheFarmer§ 
Funciional\Lilcracy programme, undertaken m the distrctof 
Lucknow inJI970. has conclusively established the utility of the 
^""^1^°^^^ m contributing to agricultural 

pi^xHtctW, Three batches of farmers who had gone through 
ie functional literacy programme were studied m comparison 
with the control group of farmejs. who were similarly situated 
in all other* respects, but did not have the be>nefit pf the 
functional literacy programme. 

The study has established not only the uii|,iy ^^^^^ 
tional literacy programme but it has also shown us the process 
by which functional literacy' becomes usefif!. it has also 
confirmed the assumption that the investments made in farmers 
training, agricultural extension, radio broadcasting and other/ 
measures ean leadjo^g^ater results provided the farmers ar^ 

I. ^^"'^^rs Trahtinf^aml runctional Itteracv A Pi! r i ' - 

«972. Directorate of Adult Lducanon. Oclh- """"" '^'^''^ 
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made functionally !i,c>.lc I, shown thnt :uU,p.,on of ,„m. 
roved practices ,s „ot n mere mailer of tcchniuni compc.encc or 
availab.lMy of f.ic^i.cs and resources. It requires bas,ci,lly an 
• altitude of mind; a-des.re on the part of the farmer to improve 
his production and to add to his own welfare and to that of his 
community. There is enough emperical evidence (apart from 
logical premises) w hich conclusive!) establishes that returns of 
investment in agriculture could be increased many-fold prov.d- 
cd there js an adequate pr'^^gramnie of fuctional literacy a„d 
non-formal education. 

Family planning is yet another area where evaluative stud- 
leshave esfablished the importance of literacy and education. 

In cojrclating disapproval of birth control measures by educa- 
tional leveM the "All India Survey Report on Family Plan- 
ning Practices in India** by the Operations Research Group. 
Baroda (1971) confirms that level of 4:amily planning at each 
educational level of hus^nd when the wife was illiterate, was 
almost identical to the przfCiices at the corresponding educa- 
tional level of wives when the husband was illitd^ate. Fiirtho/. 
the study observed thai when both spouses were educated the 
practice of family planning was more than what would be ex- 
pected by mathematical iiddiiion'of the Icv^ of practices corres- 
ponding to their educational levels. For example, when the hus- 
band had a primary level of education, the family p!annir<g 
practices increased by 5.7 per cent ti; compared to wlien the wife 
was illiterate. Similarly, the f.tmily planning practices incrcasea 
by 4.6 per cent when the wife had gone to the primary school as 
compared to when slie was illiterate. When both husb:i^id an^ 
wife had been tX) primary school one would expect that the 
family planning pr.|^iices would increase 5.74-4.6 or 10. 3 per 
cent as compared to when both are illiterate. For those pre--^ 
paring to invest sizeable sums of money on family planning pro- 
grammes, the implication of the conclusion should be obvious; 
it would be well worth tl;eir while to spend adequately on func- 
tional literacy and non-formal education in relation to family 
planning. By doing so it is possible to improve the adoption of 
family planning practices from a mere 5.0 per cent to 15.0 per 
cent level. 

> 

There are several other suc1i studies in India indifferent 
fields such as "on health and nutritic^n. which prove the 
importance of functional literacy and non-formal education. The 
provision ' of various facilities and extension services whether 
it is for agricultural improvement or family planning or health 
and nutrition, or any other development programme, can make 
a certain impact even without functional literacy prograjnmes. 
But if the impact is to reach all sections of the community and 
the full benefits of the developmental efforts are to be realised, 
this can be achieved only through an educational effort which 
aims at motivating the individuals concernc(|l and providing 
them with the requisite competence. 




^ The qucslion of motivation is looked at from many dtfTc- 
rcnt angles by^ psychologists, economists and administrators, 
sociologists and anthropologists. These many ways of looking 
at ix?otivalion or dcniand-creatjon fpr dcvcloppwrnt only indi- 
cate tie complexity of the problem. It is the failure to take fully 
into account this aspect of dcmand-crcatjon which has often 
been rciponsibic in the past for the lack of full realisation of 



Disapproval of birth coutroi measures 
Education level of wife 

\ 

(/) Jlhlcraie 

(ii) Gone to prjm.lry school 
(///) Gone to secondary school 
{iv) Gone to college 

(K) All levels 



Pcrcenuge of husbands 
and wives disapproving 
birth control measures 
40,5 
• 23,0 
J4,3 
6.4 
40.7 
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' anticipated bcncrns from \arious programmer. As the infra- 
structure for dcjjciopnicnt have already been created in many 
sectors and regions. ;ind as these f.ieiiifics can optimally be 
utilised through sutlieient demand creation, adult education 
ofFcfs"a unique opportunity for significant economic develop- 
ment in the coming decades. 

^^^^^^A^It Education and StaHing 

The staflT concerned with adult education programmes 
will, of necessity, be full-time as well as part-time, paid as well 
as voluntary. A system of ideniifieation and recruitment will 
have to be woi»kcd out. For example, in forming the peer- 
groups, f$r organising mass programmes for 15-25 age-groups, 
the work of identification \^il! have to be entrusted to local 
leadership, field government functioniirics as ^lt!l as youth orga* 
nisers. The identification of the latter will, therefore, be^ of 
primary importance. The qualifications for recruitm'ent will 
. have to^bc devised wjxh skilh imagination, and'^sion. In some 
cases dominant consideration will be technical ba^ground and 
training, but in others, it would be commitment to^he causc_of 
adult education. 

Conditions of Work : 1 n keeping with the policy of inte- 
gration of, adult education programmes with other connect^ 
"programm'cs, particularly education, ft might be advisable not 
to create a large isolated cadre but" to make it a part of the 
general cadres. An exception will ^turally have ta be made 
wH'ferc there is^ed-{i)r professionals and specialists. 

Trainitig^JS^^J^^^^\ other aspects of stafTing, training will 
also havp to be rel(P3u^the programme needs. A few gener^ 
categories could perhaps be describlrd : f"'^ 

r 

' > , \ 

(i) Part-ttme i\i>rkers : In each' of the important 
"Schemes, there is a large component of persons who 
will do adul^ education work on part-time basis. It 
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is indeed dinkuli to think of any large field pro- 
^ gramme which would not have a substantial member 
of pari-tijiie adult educators. The training of such 
persons will have to he adequate, though the demands 
to be matlc on them may have to be limited. The 
emphasis in this training should be on adult psycho- 
logy, and educational methodology most suited for 
the programme concerned. 

(ii) Panicipo/jls /Jful collaborators : There would be 
persons Who will not work even on regular part-time 
basis but will contribute to the programme by 
demonstrating their commitment to it and by secur- 
ing the involvement of all persons under their 
influence. The most important illustrations in this 
category arc the political leaders and persons asso- 
ciated with Panchayatt Raj institutions. The training 

programmes for this category Will aim at securing 
their cornplcte commitment to adult cducauon. 

(iii) Specialists and technical personnel : In almost every 
programme there will be emphasis on diversification, 
persons involved in aault education will be drawn 
from different professions, specialities, socio-political 
environmelTl, etc. or there may be technical person- 
nel needing orientation. For ' example, in satellite 
communication, training vvill have to be designed for 
a large category of technical personnel from repair 
mistry who would ensure that all sets are in working 
order, to senior engineers responsible for organising 

^ the^ellite communication system in such a manner 
that it has the best communication results. More- 



over, in most programmes of adult education, content 
of the course will be, important and specialists will 
need to be suitably oriented for adult education 
work. 



(iv) Primary level adult educator : I:\alualion of almost, 
all programmes conducted so far has shown that in- 
adequate training of the primary adult educator was 
one of the ma^n factors m unsatisfactory achieverncnt. 
Being the full-lirnc field worker, the training of this 
category is of the greatest importance. It is this per- 
son, the person in charge of a tcleclub, a Coordinator 
of the Nehru^Yuvak Kcndra or Functional Literacy 
Instructor on whom the 'Successful implementation of * 
programme depends. 

(v) ' Supervisory '^^tttjf and trainers of primary-lexel u'or- 
.kers : This is again a veryi inaporlant category. 
Proper training of the trainers is inp key to success- 
ful training of the primary level workers. Moreover, 
evcd^e wcll-traincd primary level workers tend to 
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show low achievements in the absence of supervision. 



Social Education Organisers* Training Centres hav- 
ing been abolished, it might become necessary to 
make adequate arrangements for training exclusively 
for this category of personnel. ^ ^ 

(vi) Government functionaries : The c(5nccpt of life-long 
continuing education implies that even the most 
highly educated persons should make the necessary 
effort to participate in a learning process to renew 
their knowledge and to up-date their information. 
It may be only a seminar or an educational tour, but 
the senior functionaries in the State and Central 
Xjovernments should expose themselves to new ideas 
and developments. Further, it is almost certain that 
most persons connected with implementation of edu- 
cational programmes are not fully acquainted with 
the implications of the xww strategy t)f adult educa- 
tion adopjcd by the Government of India. The 
Regional Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration is well-equipp(^d to impart such 
training. Ins'tituies of public administration, univer- 
sities and other institutions \can also contribute to 
. the training of the administrative personnel. ' 

(vii) Full-time professionals : Ad^lt education is fast be- 
coming ^ profession and a discipline, and some 
universities in India offer courses for such profes- 
sionals. The Directorate of Adult Education is also 
equipped to organise courses for such persons. 

!N CONCLUSION 

In all the thinking about adult education that 
emerging in India, two points seem to stand out : 
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IS now 



The first ^'s the realisation that our exclusive emphasis in 
the past on the formal system of fuii-time inrtitu tional instruc- 
tion has to be broadened. Stress is. therefore, being laid on 
continuing education which will be of direct relevance and use 
to the individual concerned. This is probably best expressed 
in the words of our Prime Minister, Smt. Indhra Gandhi, who 
said, ''No doubi there is need for good institutions, for good 
schools and colleges and universities, but cducalien is not some- 
thing ifiat is confined ^o the class room One is learning 

continuously from what is happening to One or aro^ind one, from 
the people with whom one is mixing, from the 'books one is 
reading;'*bnd even from the events of the world which may take 
place far away. And it is th,is ability to learn which is true 




y'^'^Z '''"'"^ ^"^^ thd factory, whether you 

^ are working fn the ndc, education must continue It i no us 

self. It jhould be used for a purpose 
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"But how wilUhis meaningful and conliniiing education 
be provided for all ? The inlcniioa is that this task will be 
attempted by suitably modifying the existing formal system 
itself. The existing system of education is almost exclusively 
formal and relics mainly On full-time institutional instruction at 
all stages. This leads to several major weaknesses. It can be 
availed of only by the non-working population, whether child- 
ren, youth or adialts, and the needs of the working population 
arc almost tot^/ly ncglecfcd. It divides life into two water- 
tight compartments — one being of full-time education and 
no work, and the othcrfull-timc work and no education, instead 
of expecting an individual to participate in work and educate 

himself throughout his life We have, therefore, to take 

stcf^to create an integrated form of a national educational-^ 
system in which all three channels of instruction— full-time 
institutional, part-time institutional and non-institutional self- 
study— arc properly developed at all stages and for all sections 
of society. 
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iOCIOLOOY OF ADULT EDUCATION IN INDIA^ 

r. K. N. UNNITIIAN 

The coiiccplioii of educiilion ns a ineaiis of primarily •eiilar- 
- ging and enli^^hleniii^ the mind', lias been ^ivma way \o 
' the view of educalmn as a uliiilt^rinn means to proniolitia 

♦ • one's ownVposilion and IhereLy achieving more salisfaclofy 

'conditions in order to enjoy a material Jife. , Controversies 
•• have ranged between these polar conceptions; polemics in 

' regard to the philosophy of education has been in existeirce 
since long. 'But it is dillicult to compartmentalise the con- 
tribution of education. * Modern education, surely, is predo- 
minantly directed towards cn.ibling tlie individuaf to actiieve 
a status .'^o that he may become an effectively function- 
ing individual for the maintenance of a social system which 
is characterised by the d\n.imics of increasing application 
of nrgre and better teehiiolof^x . However, a purely enli^li- 
Irnin^ function of cdiic.Uion cannot be denied. But it is 
regarded incidental and not the primary purpose of edu^ 
cation in contemporary societies. In a world where homo- 
geneous socutfes are fast giving way to highly industrialised 

* urt)an complexes, where specialisation is increasingly affe- 
cting human life in every way and ^^reater possibilities are 

* opened up for communication facilities of all varioiies, it is 

bul natural that greater emphasis is placed on the" utilitarian 
aspect of education. 

The process'of education may start at the very early 
stage (/f^the idividual's life; yet the process of socialisation 
and foVw^al education are two categories. That wfuch is 
^ internalised or learnt involuntarily does not constitute a 

^ part of the system of formal education. Different types of 

formal education imply formal agencies which direct the 
type of learning that is envisaged. In the natural proce- 
sses of internalisation of societal values, although there is 
involved a certain element of directionality, by and large, 
what the child learns is through involuntary informal con- 
tacts with the rest of the society. So if we define education 
as a system which involves conscious impartation of know- 

i ledge through various institutionalised means in order to 

develop human personality in certain directions, it preclu- 
des socialisation and also informal types of education. It 
is in'this sense that we'Qse^'the concept of education here. 
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A b rond-ba^cd ad iill c(lu c\ilioti pro j^rannTic would 
I n c I u d e^.aliji^dju IJ_I ij c r nc V J) r o a 

and cxjcjnsion pro^r^unines ia\ cducolional aetiviUc^ pri- 
marilyj n I ctid ecrTurihc adul [7, TTouTc vcTTa ' I inii I e d con I i • 
"nuing cducalion pro{ira!7unc will only emphasise lho.se 
areas of spcciahzalion which the aNpiranl adults want tor 
achieve with a view lo improving their chances ol attaining 
belter and higher ^ocial posiiionv Of course, tiicre is the 
enlightenment a^pcct of thi> programme which might Jbe the 
primary concern of some in a developed society or even in 
a backward coufitry. 

The role of cducatiori is becoming iilcrea^i^gly impor- 
lanl in the context of the com|)lcxities of modern .society 
characterised by .spccialualion in all branches of knowledge 
and skill. It is here that the adult or continuing cducalion 
V programmes assume importaiice. Any |)rogramme of edu- 
cation to be .successful, must have certain pre-requiMtes: 
(i) aspiration and motivation of the individual who dc>ires 
lb participate in a |)rogrammc of education; (i*i) capacity 




of the ifidividn.il to aSsmiil.ile progressively the knowledge 
imparled: (m) Ihc capabMilics of llic agencies and indivi- 
duals who participate in imparling knowledge to the aspi- 
rants; and (iv) a social system which permits the function- 
ing of an educational system effectively. 

These pre-requisites for a successful educational pro- 
grjmmc are also essential to a continuous, continuing or 
adult education programme with the difference that in the 
latter the recipients do not start tl>oir education at a young 
age but only when they are mature. This of coukc is a 
very important difference on the reckoning or understanding 
of which will rest the successful impleinentation of an 
adult education programme. In the case of a child^ edu- 
cation would imply impartation of certain values and know- 
ledge through systematic measures in order to pr(y;)are him 
for specialization. This might involve a de-sociali.sation of 
certain values which the child has internalised and which 
are in conflict with the values which a modern educational 
system tries to impart. The child may first have to 'unlearn' 
what he has iritern^lised through the process of socialisation 
in order to assimilate new values. For example, take the 
case of the caste system in hidia. Adhercrice to the caste 
syslern is one of the best illustrations of a .systematic institu- 
tional altemptjo perpetuate inequalities in all fields of Jife. 
The very principle of the caste system is a principle of ine- 
qualities. A child born in a traditional Hindu family 
would have already internalised the c^ste norms rooted in 
inequalities by the time he goes lo school. Modern educa- 
tion does not recognise the non-egalilarian caste values. 
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Whether it is in the matter of silting iogethcr, catftig to- 
gether or interacting in other respects i.e. in all commensal 
and connubial relations' the child constantly has to learn 
that what he has internalised at home is wrong. There- 
fore, the traditional values wfiich the child has inter- 
nalised, will have to be removed m order that the child once 
again internalises the egalitarian values of a modern society. 
And hence the desocialisation and resocialisation processes 
run concurrently and concomitantly, this becomes easy ^ 
because of the plasticity of the child, that is to say, the capa- 
city of the child to eschew some ol the values it has interna- 
hsed and to replace them by new values. But in the case ^ 
of an adult, the problem is of resocialisation and perhaps of. 
attaining a specialised skill at a stage when his personality is 
fully developed. This is a crucial problem which necessi- 
tates expert and competent handling of adult education and 
continuing education programmes, as otherwise they are 
liable not only to be of no consequence but also to prove ^ 
harmful to society. Because to arouse aspirations among 
people in a socio-cultural milieu where fulfilment of such 
aspirations is not possible may result in ambivalence, 
frustration and consequent ^tensions and conflicts. In order 
to avoid this situation we should utilise expert knowledge 
which could be gained only through experienced and sys- 
tematic research undertaken in the field'of adult educattOn 
in different societies. Socio-cultural differeiic^es do not 
warrant any generalised stipiihitians in regard to the mothods ^ 
of continuing educ.ition and adult education to bo applied 
in all societies under all conditions. The experience gained 
in European and American societies may he thoroughly 
irrelevant in the context of an Indian society or nn African 
.society because the divergences in the cultural configura- 
tions of these societies will not permit any generalised 2\pp- 
roach except to arrive at cerlain fundamental principles 
which may, at the most, emphasise the need and importance 
of continuing education programnics. The application of 



the methods will (lefinilcly have to be altered in relation to 
the context in which the programme is envisaged. 

In a developing country Jike India, any programme ^ 
for continuing or adult education will have to take into 
account thc^^pccia]_c^ of its cultural and social 

structures^. Divergent cultural values have contributed to 
what wc have'as our cultural heritage in India at the moment. 
Divergences exist on the b^\sis of language, religion etc. 
but at the same time within these heterogeneous divergent 
factors, there exist also some factors which develop certain 
Q converging centrifugal, tendencies responsible for the fee- 
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lings of Indians lor national intergration etc. It is possible > 
lo envisage the co-existence of heterogeneous and homoge- 
neous factors which together would contribute to the exis- 
tence of a harmonious Indian society. Only these divergen- 
ces and convergences have to be recognised and accepted 
and an inter-linkage built up as the result of an enlightened 
appreciation of the existence of differences rather than try- 
ing to impose uniformities which have resulted in the past 
andN^hali result in the future in conflicts and disintegration 
insteacl of the much desired integration. 

, This problem is inherent in the structural attributes 
of a society. Aspirations might not find suitable fulfilftient 
because of the thawrting influence of the established system 
of status-hierarchy and power. Equality of real /oppor- 
nities is limited, for social structures in general as all social 
structures, are stratified and function within the framework 
of a power structure which has some established cfi'aract'er. 
But this is equally true for the self-selectivity of individuals 
to the educational poles. Maybe, the individuals who get 
access to or control educational opportunities belong to a 
social system, which might have seen it fit to institutiona- 
lise inequalities of opportunities in this ^regard. ' In such 
a case tensions generated by rising aspirations would be 
further enhanced. 

Social structure in India, by and large, is hicfarchical; 

even tf^ough Vaste is a ^phenomenon sanctioned among the 

Hindus, only, H has penetrated into such religious groups 

as the ^ikhs, the Jains, the Buddhists, the Christians and the . • 

Musli/ns who theoretically at least do not believe in the 
^.prattice of caste. ^The interactions of these religious groups 

and the predominant influence of Hinduism which existed 

partly because of its majprity position in comparison to the 

other religions, have contributed to the phenomenon ofliier- 

archical segmentation of a society that is at its best at the base 
•of the Indian social structure. But the "fact is that this 

tradition-bound, castc-oricntcd, ascriptive society co-exists 

along with an achievement-oriented, competitive society..-A 
which has at its. core egalitarian values and the promotion • 
^.of increasing use of technology. Iri dia is t^ ^jmH^nrgP agri- 
cultural, nearly TO^ofJhe. people ^rural^wi^iu^' True, 
yet is it also true (hat about 150 million people (more than 
the total population of some of the highly industrialised 
countries of the West) are urban. Though these urban 
dwellers are not modern but traditional in many respects, 
they do embody elements of modernity in varying degrees 
and surely are initiators of change in the entire social system. 
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Whereas the Iradilional society would primarily ascribe 
social po.silion.s the modern society would assign positions 
In accordance with the capacity of the individual to perform 
certain specialised role^. In- other words, inodrrn society 
is primarily achievement oriented. So the Indian of today 
is facing a very peculiar situation which is relevant perhaps 



in the context of olhor dcvelopinR societies aNo. Even the 
persons who live in urban .ireas are not fully urban in their 
outlook. Their values, by nnd large, are traditional though 
the very foundation of the traditional society has been broken 
by altering the •^uciahpolltical framework of the Indian 
society in such a manner which no more recognises ascription 
as a legitimate process of status assignment. The constitu- 
tion of the country does not approve ^oyiic traditional status 
assignment pattern but sanctions social mobility by reco- 
gnised achievement as the major criterion in status assign- 
ments. Theoretically at least a person who traditionally 
V has been condernricd to certain menial services can aspire 
to occupy the highest social position in the country. This 
was not possible before we altered the political super^struc- 
ture*of the Indian society— that is, before Independence. 

Now this situation— the situation which permits 
people to aspire for positions beyond the barriers which tra- 
dition had imposed on them— is one factor that is to be fullv 

'^Trcckoned with in constructing an adult education programme. 
Obviously, a Harijan could not aspire to become a teacher 
which job was traditionally prohibited for him. The Vcdas 

* were fo^iddcn fruits for the non-Brabmins. The Brahmin 
alone was the supreme in the social hierarchy, the fruits of 
knowledge were exclusively his rights. But, today, it is 
possible for a Harijan to aspire to be a teacher find to be 
anyone in the social hierarchy. This possibility has created 
new aspirations among certain sections o^ society. The 
younger people in the lower rungs can endeavour to take 
advantage of the modern educational facilities offered by 
the State. Of course, here we assume a viable degree of 
correspondence between the selectivity of personnel to the 
continuing education and the society's ethic of distribution of 
opportunities. We assume an egalitarian form of social stru- 
cture. This, by itself ttiay or may not be operative and. even 
though operative, its rates may vary. But despite this, the 
fact remains that in our society today there is a rising wave of 
new aspirations especially from these sections which were 
down-trodden so far and this has to be reckoned with, also 
at the level of the aduR education policy. ^ 
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Adull education i'^, primarily, however, concerned 
with the older ones; the ones who were born before these 
opportunities were available, and those who are becoming 
fast outdated on account of the rapidity of growth of modern 
knowledge and technology. If the persons who were denied 
opportunities of education for no fault of theirs become aware 
of the possibility of furthering their prospects and impro- 
ving their social positions thereby raismg their Aspirations, 
it would become the rc^ponsibllity of the Staj6 to undertake 
means to fulfil these aspirations. Otherwise mere raising 
of hope6 in these people are liable to result in .severe strains 
not only for those belonging to the poorer sections but also 
for the rest of the society. Raising of aspirations . is only 
one of the pre-requisites. Assuming that the individual 

has the capacity to rise up in his eiTiciency and that the social , ^ 

system can imf)art additional knowledge, special technic 
ques of inipartation have to be developed. Nursery school 
methods are hardly applicable to an adult instruction situa- 
tion. Adults arc unlikely to enjoy playing with toys or 
singing together "Jack and Jill wont up the hill" and similar 
nursery rhymes. On the contrary, aduHs are psychologi- 
cally not even prepared to let the society know that they are 
deficient in llieir knowle(l«^e and that they still intend to 
learn. Therefore special instruction methods have to be 
evolved for instructing the adult ,t. iking nilo con>iileration 
the social and psvi lutln^u-al (hiid'Hsions of the problem. 
Even the ri-st of tin- uii.il .y'.lt iii has to be prepared fur 
accepting a projirainmr of adiih (vliuation. 



For this it would be neccss.iry that the focus of adult 
education programme is directed to vajioiLij^social sub^ 
structures e. g. peasantry, indijNlrial workers, professional ^ 
- and white-collar worluTj^lc^Oii Uicir noed-'^pi'crfic bases. 
ILAi'Ould Jhcn JurllKT be necessary lo chart out the factors 7 
which con:ilrain or mobilize the acceptance of the scheme in 
ord^i ^to ge t it i nslUuLjonalised in the social system. 

This is where a sciehtific adult and continuing educa- 
Ron progranlme can be of great help. Once we accept the po- 
ssibility of a social structure based on egalitarian values and 
justice, social mobility becomes a reality. This situation 
creates aspirations at all levels. The gap between aspira- 
tions ajnd achievements becomes pronounced as this process 
proceeds. This is positively true of new nations striving 
hard to catch up with, the developing countries. To reduce 
the gap it would become necqssary not only to undertake 
/.literacy programmes for adults who desire to improve their 
proficiency with a view to achieving social positions which 
they could not aspire for earlier due to the rigidity of the 
social system which has since become Jiberal and democra* ^ ^ ^ 

O tic. Adult education and aantinuing. Education should be lU/W^ 
ERIC an Important segment of the overall edu<!:ational svstem. 



In a developing society a programnje whicli lakes into 
*jvcoiint the entire educational chances of the adult should 
be one that combines proper literacy programmes of the 
;i<lult and continuing education programmes for the deser- 
ving and a programme of research to evaluate the progra- 
mmes which are already undertaken and to re-orient the 
further programmes on the basis of the results attained 
through research and studies of the existing programmes, 
Such a programme of adult and continuing education is 
bound to have far-reaching consequences^pf sociological 
significance. 

The sociological consequences of an effective progr- • 
amme of adult-continuing education are manifold, it will 
have consequences (a) on the social structure (b) on the 
cultural structure and (c) on the structure of the persona- 
lily of tlje individual. The basis of stratification of the 
society might undergo a transformation. There would be 
greater vertical mobility. Persons of a lower social status 
will have chances of rising to a higher social status. Incom- 
pclrnl persons, iiicapnhio of' performing iheir roles satis- 
factorily in rclntion to various society positions they hold, 
will prove to ho unworlh> of such positions which would 
be taken o\cr by rnorc competent individuals, who were 
perhaps holding 4o\ver positions. This is well illustrated 
by the social history of India during the past 20 years. Many 
(e.g. the princes, the feudal lords, the upper caste people 
etc.) who held positions of power not perhaps due to their 
competence but due to traditional factors have lost such 
•positions to persons who have come up on the ladder of 
social hierarchy by dint of thiftPcapacity and competence. 
This raises aspirations of individuals. Form a 'fatalistic 
society*, transformation will be in the direction of a society 
which bcli.eves in the capacity of the individuals to earn and 
to live in a manner chosen by them. In a tradition-bound 
society where occupation is hereditarily determined, economic 
backwardness is a natural consequence. Where this occupa- 
tional rigidity no more cxi>ts and where the possibility of an 
up-ward social mobility exists on the basis of one's achieve- 
ment, H well conceived adult and continuing education pro- 
gramme is bound to accelerate economic development beca- 
use the mechanism of production will be based^dn individual 
initiative, A traditional production mcclianism is not based 
on individual enterprise but rather on the traditional assign- 
ment of occupational roles. In a modern society one selects ^ 
an occupation not on account of its hereditary nature but on 
account of one's capacity. If individuals who are intere- 
sted and capable of performing certain specific ocCi\pational 
roles are.^jso^ ab^cjl^o secure such positions which enable 
them to perform such occupational roles, then naturally 
^ the production mechanism of sifch a social system would be 
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most effective assuming other things arc equal. So a back- 
ward society, which slowly Ciits aw«ny its shackles of social 
rigidities, is capable of advancing economic development 
only with an effective programme of adult and continuing 
education as the core of cdiicaliotjal and social plaiwiing 
measures undertaken to recDtislruct the society in question. 
This is particularly so in a country like India. Haphazard 
measures of planning are incapSble of taking the society 
towards a desirable direction, progress. Any development 
programme, therefore has or must have a proper place for 
adult and conlirnnng education along with other measures 
which are envisaged. The egalitarian values and speciali- 
sed knowledge which we impart through adult education 
and continuing educ^ili($^ are bound to create a better appre- 
ciation of the necessity of co-e.xistence and also the possi- 
bility of territorial mobijity and national solidarity. 

Thus a good a*3^Il education and continuing education 
programme has tremendous con.sequences on the social and 
cultural structures of a society, and it will also help in the 
evolution of an .'individual personality which \s conducive 
to cultural a.s^similation and change. Therefore, it is nece- 
ssary that adequate emphasis is given to this challenging 
area of adult and continuing education in any educational 
system particularly that of a backward, developing society. 
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IThis TNvcnty Seventh Adult 
o Education Conference held in 
Lucknow from November 3 to 6, 
1974 regretfully notes that a very 
large majority of the people of 
India specially those living and 
workin3 in the countryside, con- 
tinue to lead a life of abject 
poverty bordering on destitution. 
1 li;ir income is ld\y, their employ- 
ment irregular, their mode of 
^vo^k often onerous and condi- 
tions of living dismal. This calls 
r)r drastic changes ih the whole 
approach to the problem of rural 
poverty. There is urgent need, 
on the one hand of initiating and 
undertaking a Avidc r;inge of 
economic and 'social activities for 
meeting the varied ^necds and 
rcquirameius of the poor people 
in the! rural areas and on the 
other hand the imperative neces- 
sity of changing the out-moded 
economic and soci.il structure in 
the countryside with the object of 
bringMig about conditions both 
for economic development and 
social justice. 

2. In the field of Agriculture 
uhich island for quite sometime 
likely to continue to be, the major 
occupation oflhe rural poor, there 
IS need for establishing a more 
just and equitable system of land 
relations as well as suitable sup- 
P^»rting institutions. The cxpcri- 
<^ncc of two decades of planning, 

legislation and development has 
clearly shown that, however well 
intentioned they might be, their;^ 
benefits hardly reach the rural 
poor for whom they were primari- 
ly intended. In the process, the 
rich become richer, and the poor 
still poorer. There is, therefore, 
a strong need for developing 
representative self reliant demo- 
cratic organisations of the rural 
poor as effective watch dogs of 
their interests. The pooror sec-" 
tions of the rural people shOiilc; 
be enabled to create a poWri 
instruments by which, on thV^ 
hand they can assert their will 
and promdte their interests and 
on the other, strengthen their 
operative functions of production 
and related activities. 



• 3. Jh^ Conference is empha- 
tically of me view, that the main 
thrust of adult education in the 
ser^vicc of the rural poor should 
be to inspire an attitude of radi- 
cal cliaTige and help mobilise 
-oVganised action. Programmes 
of adult education should siinui- 
late and generate such action. 
Plans for education and action 
shiiuld therefore, be within the 
same synoptic field as two closely 
inter-related activities. Education 
should lead to action and partici- 
pation which in their turn would 
result in promoting further edu- 
cation. Only then will education 
and action acquire a dynaraic 

■ character fulfilling their historical- 
' roles in die crucial stage of the 
country's economic and social 
development in conditions of 
freedom and democracy. 

4. In order that Adult 
' peoples education becomes a vital 
and eireciive instrument in the 
service of the rural poorj ii: is 
essential to re-defiiie its priorities 
and functions, and on that basis 
to ellcct a re-structuring of the 
total educational and develop- 
ment services particularly for 
rur.iN India. The rural school 
must be rescued from its present 
deplorable condiiion both with 
regards to its personnel and its so- 
cial and instructional programmes. 
It should be helped increasingly 
to become the centre of education 
working for the service of the 
whole community. Its functions 
should cover iMdl education- 
formal, vocational, non-formal 
and informal for .Ijie children, 
the youth as :ilso f&^dults of ^11 
seetions^of t!ie community with 
p/.rticular emphasis on tlic e<Ju- 
Cition of Avomen. The school 
should become the-agency through 
which all tiie services of the state 
in the fields o1^ agriculture, indus-„ 
' ^Ith and social well-being 
provided and coordi- 
jwhich all sections ot 

■ . ^^^^.-Jr^^^^^ tur n in times of 
need lo^Tc1a,a*KH^ 
ing in close co-operation with 
organisations of the rural peop)^ 
the two together, could striv^ 



cllcctiveiy to ensure mat tne pro- 
vision oflhe services rfccords fully' 
with the needs and also ihat they 
► reach those people for whom thty 
are primarily created. 

The concept outlined --Cabove 
will call for drastic re-.structuring 
of the stale services and" appara- 
tus. And yet it is nqt likely to 
--<:all for any greater additional 
resources, since it is possible that 
the pooling together of all the 
available resources and their 
elective utilization might meet" 
the purpose. J iowover. The initia-' 
lion and the process of education 
and development here proposed 
need not wait till full structural 
changes as indicated are achie\c;d. 
Pragmatic approach and well 
considered^fToris ctn well be 
started soon. They are bound 
to have their own dynamics irr 
bringing about the necessary 
changes and orientation of ideas 
and attitude in accclciating the 
process and leading to building * 
up of a structure suited to the 
needs of the rural poor. 

The Confer^rnce therefore cal Is 
upon the Indian Adult Education 
Association and its Institutional 
Members to initiate, support and 
cooperate in programmes of edu- 
cation for the rural poor. 



2 This conference notes with 
. satisfaction that the cJuca- 
• tional strategy in the Fifth Five 
VcarPIan is built on the assum- 
ption that formal and non-formal 
education should 15? correlated 
and integrated, since in a country 
like India with enormous edu- 
cational needs, formal education 
through- full-time and inst/iution- 
ahsed education onlv, cannot by 
Itself bc^uificient for the achieve- 
ment off major educational objec 
lives. I\is a^Iso ha^ed on the 
assumprioVi that non-lbrmal ways 
of impAt ng education will be 
Jevelope^^for all categories of 



^ 1.11 "The Resolutions Adopted by the Conference," Indian Jour nal of Adult 
CD IT" Education , Jan. /Feb. I975, p. 6-7 "= ZZIL 
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learners and at all levels of edu* 
cation : for children, youth and 
•adults aod from elementary to 
higher education. The confe- 
rence supports Die proposal that 
emphasis in ihe fifth plan will 
be laid on the following pro- 
grammes : I. Non-formal educ- 
tion for non-school going child- 
ren in the age group 6-14. 

2. ^ Non-formal education for 
youth in the age group 15-25. 

3. Functional literacy linked 
with development schemes. The 
conference also welcomes the 
acceptance by the Government of 
recommendation made hy the 
Task Force on Adult Hducation 
that 2% of the budget of all 
development schemes should be 
earmarked for education aad 
training of the beneficiaries and 
people otherwise affected. 

The conference appeals to th« 
institutional and individual mejn- 
k bers of the Indian Adult Educa- 
tion Association not only to ex- 
tend cooperation to the govern- 
ment but also" be involved them- 
selves in the implementation of 
these programmes. 



3 This conference is happy to 
. learn that the Department of 
Social Welfare and the Central 
Social Welfare Board is launching 
a scheme of Non-formal education 
for adult women during the Fifth 
Plan period. As this is a new 
venture, it is necessary that vol- 
untary organisations 'with experi- 
ence in similar programmes 
should be involved in the imple- 
mentation of this scheme. As 
the programmes of such organi- 
sations are being coordinatcd«by 
the State Social Welfare Boards 
and .the Centi-al Social Welfare 
Board, this conference, represent- 
ing a large number of voluntary 
organisations, recommends that 
for successful implementation, the 
scheme may be entrusted to the 
voluntary sector through the 
Central Social Welfare Board. 
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Anil Bordia \ 



.strategy for adult educa- 
tion 

The conccjtttial consequences 
for adillt education, 8f the bnsic 
aims and objectives of national 
planning in India as elabortviu4 } 
upon by Shahid Aiikhan irt the 
.position * paper presented on be- 
half of the Ministry of Education 
arc : 

(1) Education is viewed as a life- 
long process and* the impor- 

c> lance of jidn-forma! educa- 
tion is recognised. Non-for- 
• * nial education is not viewed 
in isolation, but inte^^rnted 
with formal and inslitut'io- 
nal education, integrated 
also in the context of difTcrcnt 
stages of •education and fur- 
ther integrate(jl with life and 
work, * 

(2) Satisfactory programmes of 
adult and non-formal cduca- 
lion will be organised for a 
very substantial member in 
age-group 15-25, being the 
most Important grcrflp in the 
nalionaHifc. 

(3) Adult education, if properly 
designed and cITiciently imp- 
lemented, can make it possi- 
ble to derive full fruit of the 
development programmes. It' 
is» therefore, necessary to make 
adult education an in-built 
component in all develi^pment 
schemes for the successful 
implementation of which man- 
pov^cr training is imperative. 

(4) Increasing urbanisation being 
a factor in the process of de- 
velopment, a systematic pro- 
gramme of adult education 
for the urban groups is envi- 
saged. ^ 
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IVpiT pri-NCiilrti i\{ IIjc Coninion- 
wcalili Kci'iiMi.il Scniinnr on Aitull filu. 
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'M New Delhi in M.iuh 1974. The 
aulhor ii Dtrcclor of Ifuluslrics, Go- 
vcffinicnt ot tiiijislhan, J.npur anO 
I Jitor of the liu(i;in Journ.il of AUull 
rducation. 



Si/e of thcl 



lAliLE 

•25 aj;e Rroup vi3-a-\is total population 

^ {fipjirc\ m ItutKJrcds pertaining (o 1971) 



Total 
905,983 



Mule 
466,893 



J'enuile 
439,090 



Rural Urban 



691,560 214.423 



Population in the 
ajic-group 15-25 

Tni;,l popiil.itiun 5,454,958 3.824.223 ?,Vi37.'^10 4.36S.920 1.086.038 



In the context of this strategy 
of adult education, an attempt is 
being made to identify a few ma- 
jor prograinmes and the main 
agencies which will implement 
them and to sec the implications 
in regard to staffing. 

mass education for 15-25 
age-group 

What is the size of this age- 
group ? Consider the followinj; 
figure* * ^ 

Thus, this ajie-group coniprf- 
scs nearly one-sixili^ of ific toyil 
population. Further analysis of 
this age-group rcvjals that about 
60% are oul-of'school illiterate 
peisons. This includes ihe cate- 
goiy who may be able to identify 
simple written words but cannot 
uselheir litcraL-y in any fruitful 
ma^-nerand, tliLMtfore, luue been 
treated as illitcrfue. The next 
category is of the drop-out*^, being 
28%. This mcludes drop-outs 
who did not complete primary 
education as well as tliQsc who' 
pursued post-primary education 
but.:5;jj^id^ not complete their 
education. Finally, there is th6 
category of pupils in school being 
12% (all types of formal educa- 
tional institutions).' 



A plan which attempts to 
cover a population of nearly 10 
millions has to improve special 
sta/fing arrangements. What- 
sceras almost inescapable is to 
motivate and ust the drop-outs 
who completed education uptd a 
\j reasonable level, say seconda^, 
and such among the in-school 
group wlio will attain a simila^ 
level. It can be assuming that 
together between these two cate- 
gories who have 10% of the en- 
tire population of the a^group, 
or approximately about one mil- 
lion persons. These arc persons 
who have attained a reasonable 
level of education and who can be 
called upon to serve as **pccr- 
groups" for an educational pro- 
gramme in their own age-group, 

^ The concept of a peor-group 
ne^ds to be underscored. In one of 
his add'rcsses, Julius K. Nyererc, 
President of Tanzania, said : ' 

But as well as being student, wc all 
have to be willing to be teachers. 
Wc have to be willing lo teach 
whatever skills we have by whatever 
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nicihnJi wc can by dcph.'»n%tration 
and example, by iliscusiion, hy ans- 
wering qu^^lion^ or / by fojn>sl 
clasuonm \%-ork. If \\i ail piny our- 
»^ part, bolh os sliid,»nls/ and leathers, 
wcsluill rcnily nuKc some pri ^:rc>s, 
I NNOuId hkc (o remind yi>u of rhc 
pfomisc of TANU members: '*! 
shall educate m\sclf to the bcsi oC 
my abilliy and iisj my cducnlion tor 
llic benefit of all/' 

An cfTort to convey lliccViu- 
catlonal message lo tin's vast age- . 
group will call for cxtraordinar'y 
measures. Most of the educaicd 
persons in this ape-group may 
' hai» lo work as volunteers. The 
National Service Scheme will 
have a role to pl:iy. riim.irily, 
the role of NSS volunteers will 
be to identify il^ persons who 
can serve as peer-groups, to train ^ 
them aud to provide them neces- 
sary help Sfnd direction. 

What are the implications of 
this for staffing ? Bro.idly spei- 
king, categories of persons who ' 
will be directly involved in this * 
programme will be : (a) the edu- - 
catcd ' youth who will serve as 
peer-group, including NSS \olun- 
Icers, Slianii Sena organisers, 
Sanchalaks of Yuvak Mandals 
etc.; (b) persons whose full-time 
responsibility is to work among 
th^'youth, this wbuld *jAicIudeHhe 
Nehru YuVak Ivcndras. NSSCoor-- 
dinators etc; (c) technical persons 
who will take care of the content 
of the educational programme in- 
cluding those who will organise 
agricultural polytechnics, Grantik 
Vidypeeths and other experts ; (S) 
leadership groups who will work 
in a voluntary capacity, whetlief 
drawn from the^Panchayati Raj 
irfsliiutions, political pat-tTbs, reti- 
red civil or miliiai7 services per- 
sonnel and others ; (e) Admlkfs- 
trative functionaries at the pan-j 
chayal, block, district. S^tate^nc 
Central levels. V • 
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fiincti9nal literacy 
programme 

The Working Grou.P oa'A.iuU 
and Out'Of-School l\Jucaiion -.ip. 
pointed by the Planij'ing Coinmis- 
,$ion as a prcpar;vtory measure 
for drafting of t^ie Fil'ih I'lve 
Year Plan has moAie a m >>t signi- 
ficant report on the role of adult 
education in national develop- 
ment. Its recommendation that 
.earmarked r/rovision made i'or 
a(dliTb<ducg/(ion in developmental 
projects is now bein/*^gonerally 
accep^d at policy making levels. 
Farmer' funciinual littfracy pro- 
gramme is one of the bc^t illus- 
trations of the mauncrjn which 
a built-in component canix: pro- 
vided. . / 

The ^^^f^mers functional lite/ 
racy programme aims at incre;T5cci 
agricultural production by impro- 
ving Ihc^fTidency of the farmer 
with reference to the High Yield- 
Varieties Programme a@d its co- 
rollary inputs like fertilizers, 
pla^t protection chemicals etc. 
Such cultivation rcquir.iJi^>y^fully 
plart^qd farm opcrati^s and 
adoption of Scientific practices. 
Therefore, training of farmers is'' 
con&ideVed an essential inp.ut in 
this programme. U j)rovides for 
well organised functional literacy - 
programme which \vfiuld impart 
not only literacy skills but al^o 
agricult^al information which 
could be immediately used by 
them. An important component 
• of the project is the Farm Radfo 
Broadcasting which atfempts to 
harness the "media of^radio for 
the objectives of the IIYV Pro- 
gramme Naturally, iniplemeii- 
talioa of this project-^Mlls for 
joint effort by *the Educ.itiOiU 
Agriculture and Information 
Broadcasting Mfnistries. 

During the Fourth Five Year 
Vigil the' Farmers* Functional 
Literacy programme covered 100 
districts and cnvisa^d a coverage 



of one million persons (the actual 
achicvcnicnl was bolwccn 2UU.(hh) 
to 300,000). In the l IMm. 
the number of districts to he co- 
vered under this sclicmc will be 
200 and e:Kh project svill or^Mnis^ 
90 F*ariners' Funct^uMial iiici.uy 
Centres as again* 60 at pr^'scnt. 
The target Ikis niso been doubled 
(to 2000,000). 

In relation to staffing, fliis 
sclieme will have to cover the 
following categoric^) : — 

(a) The functional jifcracy n^ca- 
cher. * 



(b) Field supervisors. 

(c) k''ricnlturaU extension and 
technical sialT which unp.uts 
technical knowhow and 
which iN responsible for post- 
literacy follow-up, 

(.d) Persons connected , with Farm 
Radio liroadc.tshng. - ' ^ 

(e) Adniinistraiive functionaries 
at all levels. 

communications satollile 

'Teaching and learning heing 
separate acts, invested in sepa- 
rate persons, coinnumication bet- 
ween teacher and leaincfc^Mn ia!xe 
place across distances. Any. 
person, no^atlcr how p *r)r and 
rcsitjing at remote placc!|ho\v so- 
cially disadvantaecd and how 
educationally* unprepared, can be 
in coinnumication \Mih ll»e tea- 
cher, if there fs eficctiNC coniin^-^ 
nicolion* system. Satellite com- 
munication \v»ll become wi^un a 
few years one of the most impor- 
tant faciors in Indian socieiy in 
general and education in particu- 
lar. Perhaps, the most impor- 
-tant question before the educator 
is whether uc would be able to* 
use this media for worihwhilc 
program'mes of education and 
technological development. It 
is vquite possible tliTil our inacii- 
' viiy anj»passive aquicscence will 
^-^^acc thf? most imporlajU media 



in the hand*, of the vulear enter- 
tainer and iho^e intercMod in^fce- 
ding the people , w \\\\ \^\^\hos. 
Although we are already laio. it 
is sdll possible to fully j^rasp the 
importance and re\ o!utionary po- 
tential of comimimcatiou siicHilc 
and to use it wi>>ely and clR\ti- 
vcly. 

While planniuc: for use of sa- 
tellite communication svsicm for 
adult education one may lia\e to 
consider stalling in respect of: 

(a) the prograiiiiners. includini; 
* persons responsible for selec- 

tion of programmes, persons 
who w'iM direct the program* 
mcs and persons who will 
appear in them. 

(b) TJic organisers of the tele- 
clubN ami tliose rcNposdS^e for 
makiugi. other lisicifun: ar- 
rani^cmcnts includin^^: mem- 
bers of !\\nchayal. schoni UM- 
chers, factory manai:cn cnt 

. ^ etc. 

<(c) Jc*.hnici:ins, rij;lil from O^ose 
rcspoMMblc for tciccistmL; \o 
repairers. 



(dj CioNcrnincni rtMiilon.K^s .u 
all le \ eU CiUKei nlTl \m; h M lie 
use of this LoiunuuMCaiKJii 
media. 

implications for stafHiuj 

Decision in re^iard to the sla- 
nin^ will have to be taken in reHF^ 
pcct i^f each pio;!i ainme or ' 
scheme separate ly. Scnne ^'cne- 
r;),l obser\'alions may, however, 
be in order : 

idcniiftcation and rcci iitdncnf : 
The staff concerned wiih atlult 
education .pr^rammes will, of 
ncce<isiiy, byfullvfime as well as 
part-lime, pji^d'tts w'cll as volun- 
tary. A systen^ of idenlification 
and recruitnn^tU will have to be 
worked out. For example, in 
farming the peer-groups for or- 
ganising mass proi>ramines for 
15-25 age-groups, the work of 



lie 



i no 



identificaiion win nave to be • 
trusted to local leader.ship, fi. 
government functionaries as w 
as youth oreaniscrs. 'Iheider^ 
ficatum of the latter will, the 
PCLhi»ps be cf primaiy ii 
lance. • 

The quahficaiio'ns for recru 
mcnl will have to he devised wi 
skill, im.igin.uioii and vision. I 
.some cases donAiij.ml consider 
lion will be lechruc.if backi^roui 
ami training, but in others, 
wiould be commitment to (I 
eau-e of adult education. 

Cofnluiou<> of work : In kcei 
ing with the policy of iniegratio 
of adult education pro^r.imm- 
With other eonncE*ied progran* 
mes. p.iriicularly eduvation, • 
mru'lu be .idMN.ible n »t to create 
l.irjc ivol.iied caJre but to l^.ik- 
It a parr of the :;cueral cadres 
An cxcoptjon will natur.illy ha\ 
to be m.ulo where there u neer 
for prolosMonals .md specialists. 

Tnjhiift\^ : Like all other 
aspects of St. 1 1 ling, training wii' 
aUo h.i\c to b: relatCLl to the 
pro^r.uimie iiced^. A few gene- 
r.il categories could perhaps be 
described : 

(/) Port-time wui ktr\ : In each 
of^ the three important 

l.chemcs cited .above* there i 
a l.\ree component of per 
sons wlu> will do adult cdu 
cation \vork on p.iii-iim 
basis. It is dinicidi to rhin' 
of an\' I.Ui'C I'leJvl proL'r.imm 
0 winch would 1^ h.ivc ; 
su^lanti.il number oj pait 
time aihilt cduc.iiors. Th. 
training of such peison^ 
lia\e to be .idciju.Ue. lli. 
emphasis in tins trainin 
should be on adult psycho 
logy, and cdue.itional melho 
dology most suited for tlu 
progran^.me concerned. 

*(//) Pardciihtnts mid lollcdwnt' 
" /(9rj : --^There would be per- 
sons who will wor<k even 
on regular pafTiime basis bin 
will contjibule to the pri>- 



their coniniimicnt to it .ind 
by securing ihc iii\ol\cinoni 
of ull persons mulct ihcir in- 
llucncc. The most inipDfi.mi 
illuslrtUioMb lit this t.ai-i>)ry 
arc llic |)oIiIk:iI Icailcrs .inj 
persons nssocKitctl wiili IVn^" 
cluyali K.ij nisnUjiiDns Ihc 
training^irDgr.iinnics lor this 
category will nnn at securing 
their comniilmcni to adult 
cd ucatj^n. 

4(^i) Specialists aiitl in linii a/ per- 
sonnel : In nlnjosi c\cry pro- 
granirac there will be cniplm- 
sis on divcrsificniion. persons 
involved in adult ediKJlion 
will be drawn from dilVcrcni 
professions, speei.ihncs. 
socio-political environment 

• etc. Or there may he lechiii- 
cal personnel ncedmp orient- 
ation, r^or ex.imple. ii s.ucN 
lite eomniunie.ition ir.inuiu: 
will have to be dcMiMud lor 

.s\ lari.;e eatcyory of teelnneal 
^ personnel, from icjMir iiusiry 

-vvlio would ensure that ail 



^ sets arc in workm". orjer to 

senior enrjnrei> lespons hie 
for orpaniMni' the s.iielUlc 
eonimunic.it ivMi system ii^ suv.h 
a mamicr thai ii h.i . ihe iiesl 
Ci^ninuniic.iti'Mi results Mvtre- 
ovcr. in mosi pu)ur.nuiues 
of adult eiliie.ilion , Conlenl 
of the course w il! he impor- 
tant and spcci.ili^^ls will need 
to be suil^ibly oiienied for 
adult education work. 

(/»*) Primary level ailiilt cilucotor : 

'Being the full-time field 
worker, the traimng of this 
category is of the greatest 
importance. It is this person, 
the person in charge of a* 
tele-elub, a Coordinator of 
the Nehru Yuvnk Kendra or 
Functional Literacy Instruc- 
tor on whom successful im- 
plenienlalion of a programme 
depends. Evaluation of al- 
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^ njo^t all pio'^rammes comluc- 
icd so lar has shown (hat 
niadcqu.iic^ tramnv: of the 
prnnary adult cdueaior w.is 
one ()f the mam factors in 
unsaiisfactory ac^e\cmcnt. 

(v) Sup, 

of pnnuirv k\el workers : 
Proper liainingof llic tram- 
crs IS the key to sueeosful 
training of the primary level 
workers Moicovcr, c\en the 
wcll-lr.nneii primary lc\cl 
workers icnil to show low 
achicNcmciils tn the absence 
of supciNision Soei.il l ilu- 
cation Orgamsers' Training 
Centres having been abolisli- 
ed It might become iic.-css.iry 
to set up one or more train- 
ing centres exclusively for 
tins category of personnel. 

{m) Gincntnu'iK finti tunuiru s / 
The concept of lifc loirg on- 
Unuing education implies 



(vii) Fnll-dnte professionals : Adult 
education is fast becoming 
a profession and a di^cipline 
and some un)\cf -iitics m 
Irjdia ofTcr Cv)urses for sucli 
prt)(ession lis There is also 
Ihc I)ircetv)rale of Adull 
liducation w hieh is equipped 
^ to organise courses lor such 
persons. 

In eonclusion it may be stal- 
ed that alrhou^ih the nccil tji-draw 
up ^ooJ imav.Mnaii\e pro;;r.iinmcs 
cannot be o\cr -emphasised, I heir 
clTecti\e nnplcm:nt.iUon will 
dcj>cnd on \i^ual:sin^: the >t.illing 
and trainin[^. require. n.Mis .md on 
taking steps to ensure ih.u iden- 
tifieauon, recruitment and tram* 
mg IS adequate for the needs. 



that even the inoM hi 'filv 
eiluialcd per^vuis should 
make (he neJcss.u y eljori it» 
p. II tieifviie II) ivnn* pro. 

cc^i to renew tiieir kn )\\UA c 
a^ul to u[> d.dc Uien mfoi- 
malion. i l m ly be onK a 
seminar or an eiliKation i| 
toui. but the senior fun:- 
tionartes in the Slate and 
Central (jo\ernment should 
expose themu'U es to rn w 
ideas and development. 
I'urlher* it is almost ceriain 
that most persons connected 
With impleiuenialion of edu- 
e^uional pro^.'rammcs arc not 
fully acquainted with the 
imphcationjs of the new 
strategy of aiiuli cdiu.ilion 
adopted by the Go\crnmeni 
of India. The Natumal In- 
stitute of Cilucational Plan- 
ning and Adininislr»ilion is 
T well-equipped' to impart siuh 
training. State Institutes of 
Public AdministraiioiK uni- 
versities and other institu- 
tfins can also contribute to 
the training of the adminisV 
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Indun Ailtili I iliit itun A i \t .l^ll^lK^l in 

it 0 Voh'lll.MV. IM'M IMi'l.l. II.'M (-.'lllU .U lUMl- 

SCClaion, n.ilirnil i»r/.inti.tiM«n iKJu.unI »o .ul^.uuv; 

promote civMH I ilu n jmumi • n l.n \l .uv'ikk^ hi Iniln 
Ills a li't'su r Al %iu u t> uiukt !hc Si^ciciK'* R*.i;i>n»i- 
tion Aci XXI < f ISr.O 

1 he piiH*»'»'""*^'^ •■^•"^ .uiiMiiCN of Tr>c^s\iH ijtii^n 
haven natii^nal iMUfUUuMi .in.l nulmlc ticiiin^: m\ 
cnviconmeni for pf<Mvi inntcr^i.itivlin.-. of iIk* nnp^'^f- 
MnCC of aduU anJ life long: cJm.in.Mi llwouph ummi. 
nars, COr^fClCfUi-\, muips, puhlii .uion^. 

ossislinp nation.il .mil M.iio v^uct miK uts m Kuimil iting 
poiiciei anJ pii»-ranuiu\ v\ aiUMi .uul ».oiiiininnB 
ciluc.iiiun, I xierulifu* cin»p«- f-ii .'lui i inuUju.uinn to 
agencies boih oHicul nnil ^on oi)n.i.il m *.i'rJiKHtu*. 
propramnus, cnciuif .irjn^* Uk* cs'-wnr. msnuino»»% of 
aduU cdiKa!ii>n ami to swM up nc^v otu s \\\ .uimn u!>crc 
such inshtiHions Jo ni^l cx»v'. prm uln» : u»r • Ium»%c 
services lo nK-iril»cr otv uiiv.m -n^. o»utt t mI. mi; piloi 
projects and enciuii.u'uu: rcv«.»Kli roiaUn* i»» .»JnU 
cducalion and puMivhmr. muU hroki 

and rclaicd hiyrauiie on all phascN of adult and tonti- 
nuinp cdiKaiion 

The A^soci.\Hon pul-Iishox hoi>kt. pin ,>'«'ci%. pvfio- 
^ dicals and vi\u.\U .uds lot K.irncts. IkIiI \\o»kirv 
and admini\tr.itof % Ii jUi^ prtulut i s pi i'li >m^>iu1 and 
fcfercnrc HMlctujA^n ri-nt aspLti> i»f .idult md 

cOntMuonc cdu^^tion in Hindi/ |:ni;luh and regional 
languages. 
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ADUl.T I I)IJCATI0:4»IN COMMUNITY 

DKVL.LOPMI NT 

Rs L50\ ^ Ojy:pQ^c\ 1956' 

Papers presented at a syniposuirn. 

HISTORY OF AlHJI.r finJCAllON IN 
INDIA DURING liRI 1 ISH PERIOD 
Sohan Sir^jih 

Rs, iJO; S !J5\ pa^cs 120\ 1^57 

Analysis tho nuin trciuH .Trv<f a*, hrc^ erucnis m the held 

of social education during the llntish rule 

HUMAN VALUhS IN ADULT EDUCATION 
Re. LOO', S 0.50; pigcs 2S\ 195S V 
apcri presented at a symposium held in Calcuua m 
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NKW DIME NSIONS IN SOCIAL 

EDUCATION 

S,C. DuiU .. 

Rs, 2W\ S I.00\ pages 60: 1962 

A collection of articles on adult education to serve the 

need of the hour 



NLW TRENDS IN ADULT IIDUCATIGN IN^ 
1NDL\ 
S.C. Dtili:t 

Rs. 2.00\ ? 1.00. /w/^r.v 56?; 1966 
A colk'clion of atfu 1 . iJcsctibing the ncvv trcr/ds lO the 
field of aduU eJuw ji ion ■ 




ON 10 MIPRNITY 
Vol. I, II aiul ill 
Edited by S.C. Duila 
Vol, J I<5. 5.00, S 2.00 pui^cs LS6\ 
Vol. II A'y. 2.50: ^ I Oq. pai:c.^ 65;< 
Ko/. /// Rs, 6 00\ ? 2.00 paf:cs ,S0\ 1974. 
Volume^ a \k\ pcd of the prc^d*. 'iiial addresses 

and rc^oluuons of Uk /\II India Adult Lducano^ J^n- 
fercnccs from P^3S-l'^/3. 

RIIPOKT 01- IN ir KNATION \I. ^ 
CONi LRF.NCi ON ADUl T 1 DL^CaTION 
Edilcd l>y .S.C Duii.t Jlclcii Kciitpfcr 

Rs, 3,00, $ L50. luii^cs 72, J 96 J 

Report of llio Inii rfiauonal «nfor*. uc on Adult 

I ducation orgjiiiNcd by WCO I T in New Delhi in 

1961. 



SOCIAI I DUCA I ION : 

•| I N Vl AKS IN Rl I ROSPLCT ^ . 

S.C. DiMl.t 

Rc.O 50\ 5 0 /u;-, n /7; 1957 

])cvi.riln \ I' f iIiM ^ nt ol SiKial cduv.alii»n iii hulia 
during the peiiod PM /-.^ 7. 

SOCIAI J IHiCW f ION IN RURAL . 
RLCONSI RUCI iON 

AV. l.OO, 5 0,50, rami's 44\ 1951 ^ * 

iKcpofi of ilie 7ih National Serumar held in Dabok 
(KajaHh.m) in P^M) 

SOCIAI I DTOAJION AND DEMOCRATIC 
J)IALN1RALISA1 ION 

Rs. 3.00, S / 50, /N/crv ,S9, JQO^ 

Rrpon of the 12ih National Seminar held .it Counba* 
\ai e in 1V6I 

SOCIAL I DL:CA1 ion AND THE YOU Fli 
Rs, 2 50, ? I 00, puri-! 56, h^64 

Kcpon of the Pth N.iiuMial S4.niin.u. Describes the 
role of youilS m social cthuat ion. 



ADULT LDl'CA HON AND ECONOMIC 
DEVLLOPMI N r 

Rs. 2.50, S J.OO, pai^t^ 43, 1966 

Report of the 14ih Katu^nal Seminar held in New 
iDelhi m 1966. 
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.ADULT IIDUCAMON F OR 
PARLIA^!LNTAK^ DLMOCRACY 

Rs. 5.00, $ J, 75: mc'T iV6, 1969 

Rcpofl. of ihc IMh Nauonal Seminar held in 
Ppndichcrry in 

ADULT EDUCATION AND NAIIONAL 
INTEGRATION 

Rs. 3,50\ $ L25, pages 45. 1970 

Rcponofihe I7ih Nauonal Seminar held in Gauluii 
in 1969. 

ADULT EDUCATION IN TULSLVENI IES 

Rs. 5,00; S J. 75, passes 00, 1970 

Rcpori of Ihc :4th All' India Aduli LfTucallon 
Conference held in Hhybancswar in I97(T. 



SOCIAL EDUCATION AND TJIL SECOND 

FIVE YEAR PLAN 

Rc. 0.75: S 0.35, pa-cs JJ; 1959 

Papers presented ai a symposium m New Delhi in 
1959 

SOCIAL EDUCATION EN A CHANGING 
SOCIETY 

Dr. S. R. Raugjnuhan, Dr. & Mr^. Hotncr 

Kcmpfcf Suhun Sincih 

Rs. J.25:S 0.60: po^cs 28, I960 

Colleclion of papers by reputed adult educaiors 
presented ai a synipoMiun 

ADULT IDUCATION IN INDIA— A BOOK 
Ol- READINGS 

Edited by: Anil Bordia, J.R. Kidd and J. A. 
Draper 

Rs. 50,00: % 10 00 (Hard oner) and Rs. 25.00: 
S 6.00 (Paper bui k) pa<:cs >J2: 1973 

A comprehensive book on .uhili oJuc tti Mi tn Invlu. 
Gives Ihsioncil per spvt n\ t^-^p^Jil'hilit i^plu .iiui Objc^*- 
lives, AduU Liicracv. Methods and rrogranimcs and 
Agencies of adult educ.Uion 

EDUCATION I OR l^ERSPLCIIVE 
J.R. Kidd 

Rs. 24,00: % 6.00: pa^c^ J69: 1969 

A collection of spci.*t.lus of the .uiihor i!clr\ficd iii ilic 
various countries on the pioblcms of Adult LJucalion. 
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;iFrl)xls and Tcchniciucs 



f 



liic education 



CELLULOID IN INDIAN SOClEl Y 
U.S. iHiola 

Rs. 2.00:% IM: panes 41: 1961 

The booklcl describes the role of films m 
of adults. ^ 

COMMUNITY ACTION 

He. 0.3prSl>Ug: pa^^es 12: 1958 

Colicctijon of Abstracts on "Conununily Action**. 



ERIC 



COMMUNITY ORC.ANIZAIION IN 
ADULT 1 DUCAilON 
Rc. i.OO, ^ 0.5(1; ,u'<;cs ■)(); J 960 

CKOUl' DISCUS.SION 

•Mclicr C. NaiKnaliy 

Rs. 3.75; $ I.75\ih:vcs I960 

IXscnbcs ll,c ,olc of i^roiir Jr.cussion as an aid lo 
cilucalK-n for cili/ciMup ° 

Ml-TJlOns AM) TF.niNiQUES OF 

WORKI RS r.OUCATlON 

Rs. 3.00; S l.50.pafics ft7. I960 

Report of Ihc uoikshop on-\lulH.Js .,n,l Trclmiqnc. 

of WorUrs l.diic.iiK.n- Meld m New IXIIi, in lyfO 

^T™^''>'^' SOCIAL EDUCATION 
WUKK LRS 

Rs. 3.50; S J. 75; pn^cs 96; 1953 

ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OFSOCIAI. FDUCATION '^•^"U'N 

Rs. 1.50; $ 0.75: /w.crj 50; 1959 

RcpoM ofth. lOth National San.nar held in Ga-goli 

COMMUNn V ORCIANISATION IN 

SOCIAL FDUCATION 

Rs. 2.00; S 1.00;p„^cs 7S; 1961 

Ri-porl of Ihc I lih SoMin.u on ■(Vnimuniiv Orr.inivi- 

lion in Social 1 diicanon' held in Ali.ibad.i in looo. 

SCHOOLS AND ADULT EDUCATION 

Rs. 2.00; ? 1. 00; pn^cs 32; 196S 

Repent of the l^th Natio.ul Scn.mar hcW in Mysore 

TRAINING 01- ADULT FDUCATORS 

Edited by S C. Dtiiia and W.i. Fisclior 

Rs. 5.00; S 1.00; pa^cs 17-1; 1972 

A record of the Pro.vc<hnc^ cM the aTI^ Seminar on 
I raining of Adult 1 ducalor'i held iii New Odhi in 1972. 

SEMINAR TFCIINIQUE 
Dr. S.R. RaiuMtiailun ^ 
Rc. 1.00; ? 0.50; po-cs 20. 1966 
Guide book for seminar organisers. 

TRAINING IN ADULT EDLfCATION 

Re. 0.35; ? 0.10; po<;es 12; 195S 

Colleclion of abstracts on 'Training in AduU 
Lducafion". 



MANUAL FOR ADULT LITERACY 

TEACHERS 

N.R. Giipla 

Rs. 10.00; ? 2.75; pa-cs IS-f : 1971 
A ciiide book lor teaduns and supervisors. 



Programmes 



ADULT EDUCATION IN RURAL AREAS 
Rc. 0J5\ S OJO: pa^cs 20: 

Colltciion of nbstrncts on *Adu}i I dticaiion m Ktiral 
Areas'. 
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ADULT LDUCAIION IN SOUIil ASIA 
S.C. Diiiia 

lie. I. (Id; S OJO. /v,^rr :B: 1065 

nc.|nbc$ ll,c problem of .ndull cduc.a.ori .n souli. 

coMMUNi i v ci:ntri.s 

Rs. 2.50; f 1.00; pa^, .^ .f-J: I960 
seminar held in Indorc in 1951. 

A.'^^.'^JiO'^'"^'^' '^^'f' ^^^'1 t^'^Ai. ^ 

AC IlVnilIS INSOC IAI.LDUCATJON / 
.'.-^0; « 1.25: /urcs l-N; 1969 / 

LIBRARIES INT SOCIAL TDUCATION 
Rs. 3.50: S 1.25; paces -16: 1969 

SOCIAL HDUCATION IN URUAN ARI£AS 
Rs- 1.50; S 0.75; pa^cs 36; 1959 

ADULT LDUCATION l-OR WOMliN 

Rs. 6.00; S 2.00; pas;cs 96; 1973 

Tn J968 °^ Seminar held in New Delhi 

Dnvni.oPMPN'T workXmong rurai 

WOMHN-A GUlDi; HOOK 

Krishna Hai Niinbk.ir 

Rs. 1.25; S 0.60; pain s 54; 195S 

Discusses concrele sui;t;L->lions lor woik.iniunR rural 
t\omen. 

Tlin IIIGIIWAVS AND RVWAVS 01- 
ADULT LDUCA HON IN RUSSIA 
Sohan Stn^U 

Rs. 1.50; S 0.73; pngc, 59; 1951 

An account of the visit of the author to Russia. 

SOCIAL LDUCATION IN DELIII 

S.C. Duiia & Helen Kcmpfer 

Rs. 6.00, S 2 JO; pat:es 127: I960 

Report of the rcscauch survey io asscs-i the Social 

Education Frogfan\nics in rural and uiban aicas of 

Delhi. 

TRADE UNIONS AND WORKERS 
EDUCATION 

Re. 1.00\ 5 0,50; pages 36; J963 

Report of a workshop held in New Delhi in 196.1. 

o 

ERIC 



WORKFiRS EDUCATION ABROAD 

Rs. 2,00; ? LOO; /viqcj VO; J965 

Describes the workers ediieaiu-n proi:rnmtues carried 
out III Unile»l Slates. Ur\itcd knvrdocn. Yugoslavia and 
^c<Jcral Kcpubhe i»l Ciernnuy. 

ADULT LDliCMlON J OR FARMERS IN 
THE DLVLLOriNG SOCIETY ' 
J.C. Malhur 

Rs,J2 00; $5.00 {Paprr hack): Rs. 20.00; 5 
7.00 (//anf cover) pai^cs 23J, 1972 
It iniu'ihices eJucalionat jhOicv i>jaker^. .ulmmisirators 
and lenehei s well as jitjill e»IiKaio[s m Jevelopin;; 
countries, to the Mi'nilic.Mue vM ewruiit n^ruiikura! 
brcak-lhruuirh and in ihc nwd ,uivj pv>ieniMl ol Adult 
Lducation lo farmer^, iib le».hniquei and ageneies. 

ADULT AND COMMUNITY EDUCATION : 
AN INDIAN EXPERIMENT 

S.R. Moh^iiiii 

Rs, 10.00; S 4M; pa^c.s 1^5: 1973 

A case study of ihe Janna Millies Maia Talnn-o- 
Traqqi (Instiiutc of Adult and Soeial I.dueahonJ. 

' \ ----- 
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LII J-'LONC. I i: ARNINCi I OR SURVIVAL 
H,s, 3.50; S L,Hi, /■j.q. j 55: 1064 

JU*(>Oi t of the Silver Jubilee Cv^Mfeiencc luMd m New 
Delhi m \my\, 

THE IMPI.K'A I IONS OF CONTINUOUS 
LI ARNING 
J.R. Kidd 

Jis. 2.50: ? iJfO. pa!:i\s .^6: 1966 

II diseusses ihe iinpticaiuMn of the eoneept of con- 
tinuous kMiiiifii! in the overall concept of *^ifc-long 
integrated education. 

LITE-LONG INTEGRATED EDUCATION 

Rs. 4,00; ? L50; passes SO; 196S 

Report of the Round 1 able held in New Delhi in 1968. 

Literacy Education 

TJIE ALPHABET LOR PROGRESS 

Mushlaq Ahmed 

Re. 0.60; S 0.25: />^/.i:^'5 AV; I960 

•I^iicu^ses the \.»rious liiruliauees ai\d diiVKulties faced 
in conduciiiit! Itivrae^protrianiines and niake!» sugges- 
tions for condiKliny adult ichoolb. 

LIQUIDATION OF ILLITi-.RACY 

Rs, 2.00: S J.OO; p^icc^ -ii; r)62 
The second edition of t he repent of the I'lrst Seminar 
on *Orcanisatu)n and 1 eehnujues for ilie l.Kiitid4ilion 
of Jlljicracy* held in Jabalpur in MadJiya I'radesh 
in J950. 

LITERATURE LOR NEO-LITERATES 

Edited by S.R. Ranpanathaii 

Rs. 3.50; $ 1.75: pa^^cs J966 

A revised edition Of the report of the third National 
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A SURVRY or Rl \niNG M ATI KIAL 

FOR NLO-LI IJ:RAT1:S in INDIA 

Mushlaq Ahmed 

Rs. 2,50\ S LOO\iufKcs 120: I0S7 

A Sur\cy of s^ork ^lonc in ilic laid pr^jJuLliofkof 

rcadino inatciials fur nco-lMcraics in India, 

A LITERACY JOURNUY 
C, Bonanni 

Rs. 8,00\ S 3,00\ pa-cs II4\ 1973 
Narraics ihc experience of ilic niiihi>r in lilcracv 
cdiicaiion \Mtlun ihc franK*%*.ork of nalional and 
international literacy projccis. 

Others 

AMERiCAN->lINDI COOK HOOK 

Edited by Helen Kempfcr 

Rs. 7,50\ S 4M\ panics 134: 1964 

A compilation of the rcciprs of live \ar u^us American 

and Indian dishes ini:rcdicnis arc nvaUable in 

local market. Both Lnijhsh and Hindi versions* artT^ 

given. 

HINDI 

Adult Education — Basic Material 



ADHARBIIOOTSIIIKSHA 
Rs. L65\ pn(:cs 97: 1956 

A Hindi translation of IJncsCo book on fundamental / 
Education : Descnpiton and Troc^fainnies. A 

PROUDII SIliKSlIA • AAnilUNlk . 
VICllARDlIARAirrVA PRAYOG 
Rs. 2.00\ pni^cs I72\ 1956 

A Hindi Translation of Unesco's book on Adult 
Education. 



PROUDII SIIir.SlfA Mr SAMAJIi; AUK 
RAJNAI 1 Ii: U r ( AKDAilAV 

Rs, 2,50\ poiivs 119: 1957 

A Hindi ir.^rTislaimn of the report of ihc International 
Stniinar orpaniNcd by Une'jco Institute of Lduealnan in 
Hnnibcrg in 1952. 

SAMUDAYJK VJKAS ME PROUOll 
SHIKSIIA 

Re. 0.50: r^^('5 36: ^955 

Contains four papers by renoNvned jdnll educalorsr 
presented at a symposium hc|d in New Dellii in 1955. 

MANAV RUCHIYON KE EK 

ADHAYAN 

Dharam Vir 

O Re. I.OO: pages 24: 1971 ^ 
R[(^ Deals with the psychology of adults. 



Mclhods and Techniques 




■V 



LOKPRIVr. SAim YA SAMIGRI KEE 

VAIVASTIIA 

Rs, 5.00: pn^i's 292: 1962 

A Hindi iranslaiion of Uiiesco book on Tro\ ision of 
Popular Heading Materials' by Charles Crandsione 
Richards. 

MAZDOOR .SHIKSHA KI PRANALIYA 
AUR l AKNIQE 

0.15:paqrs 26: 1961 

Rcpori of the W'oikbliop on 'Methods and Techniques 
of Workers I^iicaiion'. 

PROUDII SAKASIIARTA SHIKSHAK 

NIDESIIIKA 

N.R. Gupta 

Rs. 10 00: pa(:cs 30S: 1971 

A cuidc book for adult literacy teachers and super* 
visors, 

ADIIYAPAK AUR PROUDII SIIIKSHA 
A.5r,M. jlely 

•^Rs.^4m: pa^cs 7S: 1971 ^ 

A Hindi translation of the L'nesco book 'on Teachers 
and Education of Adults' by A.S.M. Hcly. 

Programmes 

CRAMIN jMAHILAIN AUR VIKAS 
KARYA 

Rc. 0,50: posies 2S: 1957 

t !uP^'^.^cl ^^^^ Rciiional Seminar held in ilie New 
Delhi in 1956. 

JANTA COLLEGE KE VEVASTHA AUR 
KARYA 

Rc. 0.50: Pi^rs^ 32: 19X5.^ 

A report of the Regional Seminar held in New Delhi 
in 1955. ♦.^ 

PROUDII SIIIKSHA AUR At>IIARBHOOT 
SHIKSHA KL LIYLPUSIKALAYA 
Rs. 2,50: pns:cs496: 1957 

A Hindi irnnslation o\ Une^Jo report on ihc Malmo 
Seminar on Libraries in Adult and Kuiulamenlal 
Education. 

SAIIKARl SAMITIYA AUR 
ADJIARIUIOOI SIIIKSHA 
Rs. 2.50: po^cs hK4: 1957 

A Hindi iranslatuMi of the Unesco book 04i Coopera- 
tives and lundamcnial Education by Maurice 
Colombain. j 

SAMAJ SHIKSHA ME MANORANJANVA 
SANSKRINK KARYA 
Rc, 0.73: port's 40: 1956 

A report of the 5ih National Seminar held in Paschim- 
vohini (Mysore) m 1954. 



J 



l^ilcracy Educatifiij 
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NAVASAKSIIRO Kl! l.l Vi; KIKAIN : 

SAMPADKIYA IM<ANA1JYAIN 

?r^.0(>; /)(/;;c-.T \20\ 

A HiiuJi ti.insl.uioii (>f the I'ni ^co book on Tcriodicals 
for Nco-Lilcraics : I tlitori.j! McihoJs'. 

NAV SJIIKSIHT PROUDMO KC LIYC 
SAUn YA KA NIKMAN 
Rs, 1.50; pn^^cs ^6: ]953 

A rcporl of Uic I hirJ Nalion il Seminar on M itcrAturc 
for Nco-I. iterates' organised by the Associ<ition in New 
Delhi in 1932. 

ASIA MIIN PROUDII SHAKARTA 
YOJANA ]pAK VICilARGOSlITl 

Rs. ].75\ pa^cs 46\ 1973 

Hindi trjnv|.\iion of trie icport of the Seminar on 
•planning Adult Liicracy m Asia'. 

ASIA Ml-: KARYA ATAMIK SAKSHARATA 
Kl AVOJANA - KK SUJIIAV PUSTIKA 
Rs. L75\ po^cs 68: J 973 

A Hindi VransInhoM of 'the h.itulbook of sungeslions on 
planning functional literacy in Asia'. 

VIKAS RA'BK MADIJYAM SAKASHARTA 
Rs. l.50.paocs 50; 1973 

A Hindi tianslalion of ihc UiicnCO Mcndililt No, 3 on 
'Literacy as a Tactor in Development*. 

SAKSHARTA AUR PROUDH SHIKSHA 
Rc. 0.50; pages 15; 1973 

A Hindi transl.uion of ihc Pncsco Mcndilitt No. 6 on 
'Literacy and Aduli LJucation . 

X . 

Others 

KAf^YAKARTnsnMINAR 

. Re. 1. 00; pages 55: 1958 
A report of the Seminar held in Rishikesh (U.P.) 
in 1957. 



Books for Nco-Litcrates 

KAMGAR AUR KANOON 

Rc. 0.35; pages 28: 1965 

Deals with the various laws of workers 

KAMGAR KI VISAISHTAIJsf 

Re. 0.15: pages 16: 1966 

Deali with the characteristics of the workers. 

KAMGAR SANGH KAISE CHALAlN 

Re. 0.15; pages 16; 1966 ' 

Deals with ihc org.ini<3tion of the trade unions. 

KAMGAR SANGH KYA HAIN 

Re. 0.1 5\ pages 16; 1966 

Deals with what and w-hy of Trade Unions. 

^MUHIK SODAGIRI ^'^ 
Re, 0^5; pages 28: 1965 
'Deals wlih collecti\c bargaining for workers. 



ANTARASHTRYA SHRAM SANGH 
Re. 0.15: pages 20: 19661 ^ 
Deals with woikinfe and programmes of the ILO. 

' SADACIIAR CYAN 
N»R. Giipia 

Rs. 1.50; pages 108: 1968 

A coHeqion of short slories on moral educ»'^tion. 

PARIVAR NIYOJAN 
N.R. Gupla 

Rc. 0.80; pages 32: 1968 

Deals \v\[\} problems of Family Planning in a pla 
form. 



lUiNGAIJ 



Mclliocls and Techniques 

JANASIHK.SIIA PRAKASIIAN 

^s. 4.00: pngr.s 13I\ 1965 

A IWnr-ili uanslnhon of Une^co Publication on 
provision of p/M^^'l-'^r reading materials by Charles 
Grandst^ne RKhard. * 

Others 



DHARAMA ANKK MANUSII IZK 

Chanakya Sen 

Rs. J.25; pages 68: 1961 

Describes that tl.cre are nianv rclipions in the world but 
the objects of all religions are the same. ^ 

I JOURNALS 

English 

INDIAN .lOURNAL OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 



Periodicity : 
Subscription : 
SitigIc Copy 
Annual : 
Inland i 
Foreign 



Motuhly 

Rc. LOO 

Rs. 8.00 

S 3.50 (Sca-mail) 
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Hindi 

PROUDII SHIKSHA - 
Periodicity : , Monthly 
Subscription : 

Single Copy — Rc. 1.00 
Annual — Rs. 10.00 

KHETI ME SUDHAR 

Periodicity : Fortnightly 

Subscription : 

Single Copy — Rc. 0.20 v 

Annual " — Rs. 4.0D 
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PUBLICATIONS 



SURVEYS AND STUDIES ^ 

• Evaluation of Janta College, Alipur. 196U 

♦Village Meeting Places and Con^muniiy"* (Social 
Education) Centres : An Inquiry in Mehrauli 
Block, Delhi. 1961. 

• Beading Inlere^s and Habits of Village People : 
A Study in Village Mukhmolpur, 1962. 

• Village Meeting Places : A Pilot Enquiry. 1962. 

• Radio Rural Forums in Delhi Stale : Report of a 
Survey in 1961, 1965. 

• Working with Village People : Collection of Case 
Studies. Pub. in 1965. 

• An AduU Literacy Pfojeci in the Union Territory 
of Delhi: Report of an Evaluative Study. 1967. 

• Agricultural 'Education needs of Out-of-Scbeol 
Rural Youth engaged in Farming, 1967. 

• A Quantitative Evaluation of the Pilot Rural 
Agricultural Television Project. . 1968. ^ 

• Coverage of Social Education in Teacher Training 
Institutions in India : Report of Sludy, 1969. 

• Krishi Darshan-Agricultural Television -Projeci- 
Deihi-Continuous Exl^aTuqlion Report, 1969. 

• Farmers' Training and Funciianal Lfteracy : Piloi 
Evaluation Study in Lucknow District (Non- 
Technical Report). 1971. 

• Magnitude of Illiteracy in India: 1961 — 1981. 
1971, 

• Researches and Studies in Adult (Social Educa- 
tion): A Selected Bibliography (1948— 1963) 1972. 

• Evaluation Report on Operational Asoccis of 
Farmers Functional Literacy Projects in India, 1 973. 

• FaVmers' Training and Functional Literacy : A 
Pilot Evaluation Study of Functional Literacy 
Project in Lucknow District (Technical Report) 
1973. 

• Farmers' Functional Literacy Projects : A Review 
of Fourth Plan and Progress in 1973-1974. 1974. 



l.lU Directorate of Adult Education, &mbllc j feons > Ministry of, Education 
and Social Welfare, Delhi, AugusL l^iJ^ 



CONFERENCE & SEMINAR REPORTS 
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•Adult Literacy : Report of tho , Seminar^ on 
Literacy. 1962. 

• Problems of Education of the Tribal People ol 
India : Report of tho Symposium. 1966. 

• Shramik Vidyapeath (Polyvalent Centres) Pro- 
ceedings of a Study Grouf^. 1966. 

• Report of the National Seminar on Tribal Educa- 
tion in India. 1967. 

• Role of University in Adult Education : Proceed- 
ings of a Seminar. 1967. 

• IrupsftX of tho Department's Programmo ol Training 
of the District OHicers in chorijo of Social Ed-uca- 
lion : Report ol an Evaluajiv^cf Study. 19G8. 



DIRECTORATE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
AUGUST 1974 



• Evaluation of Television : Repor/t of a Seminar 
1969 

• Summar Insiiiulo in Aduit Education : Report of 
tho Second Summer fnst lute held at Rcgionjl 
College of Education. Mysore, (May-June) 1969 
1969. 



• Report on the Working of the Farmers' Functronal 
Literacy Project in India for the quarter- ending 
June 1973. 1973. 



• Polyvalent Adult EducAt'on Centres : Final Report . 

of tho Asian Regional Senunar on Polyvalent ^ 
Adult Education Centres. 1971. . 

• Report of tho Regional Writers' W'o/kshop on 
Preparation of Materials, Poena. 1072. 

o 

• Socio-Economic Impact of Funclional Literacy 
Rroqramrrie : Report of a quick Assessment Study 
in three districts in India. 1y72. 

• Report on the Working of^ tho Farmers' Functional 
Literacy Projecl in India for the quarter ending 
December, 1972. 1973. 

» 

• Report on the Working of the Farmers' Functional 
Literacy Project in India for the quarter ending 
March 1973. 1973. 



7 



JEACH KV G .1 E A R IN] 1 N G ;m A T E R I A L S 0.\j" 
fUMCTIONAL LITERACY — 
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(A) To»t Books 
•'(Gufa^lti).''^^^^'^^" Yo|ar,a.Pahli Chaupadi' 
•KUan Saksharta Yojana-Pahti ^s.ak (Punjabi). ' 
• Kisan Saksharta Yojana-Pahli Pu"sta!< (Wndi) 1970. 

(B) Supplerti^ry Reading K/laterial 
VAdhik Paidawar Dene Wall Phasten (Hindi) 1969. 

• DhaanKi Adhik Paidawar (Hindi> 1965'. ^ 

• Bhari Paidawar Den6wala Boni Gehun (Hindi) 1969. 
Sankar Jwar so Adhik Upaj (Hindi) 1969. 

• Sankar Makka se Adhik Upaj (Hindi) 1969. r 
(C) GuJde Books 

• Sahavak Pustak (ProurJh Saksharta ke \ys\s,y. k 
kon ko liye) 1964. '"^^"^''^ .ke s;iikhsha- 

LITERATURE FOR IMEW LITERATES 

• Desh Jaay Utha (Hindi) T0G3. 

• Desh ki Pukar (H.ridi) 1963. 

• Nefa Chalo (Hindi) 1963. 

• Desh ka Dhan Sona (Hindi) 1963. 

• 1963 ^^^^ ^""^ '^^^ ^•'^'"'^'^ 



nEFEHENCE MATERIAL 

(Bibliographies, Directories). ^ 

Er|c 118 
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♦ Nov SaksKaropyogi Hindi Sahilya : (Sankalil 
Suchi). 1966. 

♦ Selected Bibiiogra0hic-<l References on Functional 
Literacy in Inriia.^ t973. 

♦ Inventory pf Contnl Govcrrmoni*;* Proyrammes 
with relevance for Youth Work 1974. 

♦ Cataloguo of Literacy and Adult Edjcation 
Materials. 1974. 

♦ Directory of Vo'untary Organ^isations working in 
Ihe field of Adult Education in lnd<a.i 1974. 



V 



OTHER PU3LICATI0MS ^ 

♦ An Outline of Training Course fcr AduH Literacy 
Teacliers/Wofkers. 

* Process of Village Planning. 

* Radio Listening Gi^sups. 1962. 

♦ Otganising a Village Library. 1964. 

♦ Jawcharlal Nehru on Social Educition. 1965. 

* Rural Discussion Groups. 1967. 

♦ Orientation Course for Key Per.connbl in Funciional 
Literacy: Course Outline. 1971. 

* Polyvalent Adult Er'ucation Centre on Integrated 
Approach to Adult Education for Workers. 1^71. 

♦ Adult Education in the Context of Lifelong Educa- 
tion : Policies and. Programmps in India — Country 
Paper for Third Iniomffi^onal Conference or\ Ad'jll 
Education held in Tokyo. 1972. j 

* Literacy and Development with Special Reference 
to Agricultural Development in India. 1972. 



♦ Nehru Yuvak Kendra : a Guide Bp?k for Yai 
Coordinators. 1974. 

] 



PERIODICALS 

* Adult^ucation Newsletter (Quarterly). 

* Functional Literacy Newsletter (Proposed). 



A Challonrro ancf on Opportunity ; Adult Educa- 
tior) in India. 1973. 

*^Tho Operation of ifio Progr.immo of Removal of 
Illiteracy through N.S,S. Guidolmcs. 1973. 

0 

♦ Orie^nlation-cum-Traininy Course for University 
Student-Volunteers for Adult Literacy Work • 

^ Course Outline. 1973. 

♦ Position Paper on the Farmers* Functional Literacy 
Programme as Integeral Component of Farmers* 

; Training and Functional Literacy Project. 1973. 

♦ Shramik Vidyaneeih (Polyvalent Adult ' Education 
Centre): Outline of the Scheme. 1973. 

r^n^r^"^'^ Education and National Development: 
CI\lL>icept<; and Prnr.tirn*; in lnH5,i. I071 
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2 . NCTrPC?J!AL EDUCATMI 



B s'l u (G riiTi! a II e C:J u c a s o m] 



AsUcr Dclcon 



intro^ction 



A^1iv;r DolcoM is UNHSCO's Aiivj, 
icr lo ihc ao\crmii. i»t of indi.i. Miuis^ 
of i:vhic:ihoti \ Socnl WVlf.jrc 
« Ins is nn ubti.|.'i-,1 M:rMon ot his p.ipor 
or this hiv- puhhsh, .! by lUc Mmuiiv 
o( I.Uuv.ui.>n ..'hvl Sociiil NVclf^irc. Tubli- 
couon No,990, 19/ ^ 



IN llic paper lidiicntion in llic 
Fiflli I-ivc ^'cnr Plan, 1974-79, 
prepared for ihc considera- 
tion of ihc Central AcI\iH)ry 
Hoard of Educalion, it is slated: 
•'Another rmlnor traiisforniaiion 
needed in the V^*^ci>t^piIucatioua! ^ 
system is to m^it a large in- 
formal orientation." Tlierc arc 
many valid reasons for tlws ncsv 
trend, both from inside and out- 
side llic Educational sphere. 

To keep pace with the nia^ni- 
'tudc and diversity of the prob- 
lems, the halting! rhyilim of 
,progrcss throut^h the formal sys- 
'tcm alone is iiisiinicicnt and in- 
adequate. To acliieve sonic lan^ii- 
blc objectives and nicaninutul 
targets in out-of-sciiool educa- 
tion, the (jovernincnt has lo play 
a more signiflcant role. 

limitations of 
formal education 

There is more and more evi- 
dence that formal cdueatTTth can- 
not satisfy all societal, collective 
and individual needs for educa- 
tion, knowledge, skills and "be- 1, 
liavioural chantjcs. The formal 
education system itself has been 
severely handicapped by the 
enormous increase in the school- 
going population, rise in edu- ' 
calional cosl per student, and 
limitations of governmental c\- 
peoditurc. 

Put, there is also the fgnda- 
mcntal point: schools and uni- 
versities, even if ideally develop- 
cd, curricula and certificates, 
even if perfectly elaborated, can- 
not—by the very nature of 
today's world— cope with all the 
necessities. 

First, because there is a trend 
for democraitsaiion of education. 
It is neither feasible nor realistic 
lo offer to all people— who arc 



requesting or needing some edu- 
cation and or training — formal 
educational facilities. 

Second, because the environ- 
mental dilTcrenccs and the variety 
of people to. wtiom educational 
opportunities should bo otfered, 
require more lle.xibility regarding 
the orcani-;qiion, content, dura- 
tion, timings* place of education. 

Third, because the rapid deve- 
lopment of science and know- 
ledge, as well as the living siiua« 
Uxins and problems everybody 
lias to solve in daily li!\\ arc I'.ot 
compatible with the relative 
rigidity of formal schooling. 

Fourth, because so many 
learners (children, youMi^cslers or 
adults) arc leaving — for" one rea- 
son or the othtr-thc cihuM- 
lional path. Millions of da>poiits 
every year arc the nepaiivc as- 
p^ci of cducationnl expansion. 
Nobody sliould bo compelled to 
t'lvo up using educational ser- 
vices for lif^* if he leaves the edu- 
cational system. 

Fifth, because there is incom- 
palibihty between the variety , of 
living situations, the complexity 
of cd^icalional tasks and the uni- 
formity of the formal system. 
One single institution (the school) 
however extensive it may be, is 
evidently insulllcient in our tmic. 

Sixth, because formal educa- 
tion, by its very nature, encom- 
passes complex programmes, re- 
quires continuity, rejects frag- 
mcntary teaching, accepts with 
dillicully educational values ofn 
practical as well as professional 
life or of the workin.c experi- 
ences and responds slowly to new 
demands and to partial or indivi- 
dual educational requests. 

Seventh, because the formal 
education system inevitably divi- 
des thesehoof-agc population into 



two very dillerent groups: one, 
v.hich l)encfirs Tfom Ailltimc school 
i.'istruclions, and the other, un- 
able to bencllt from this precept, 
atid is in f,ict condemned to do 
•without Oilucation, Informal eJu- 
^•ation is an attempt L llnd out a 
n;:JJ/c u,/\ and to do away with 
\liis dangerous polarisation. 

Fighlh. iKcausc the cosl of 
formal education (both the over- 
all expenu's. due lo the increase 
in the number of Icarncis and the 
per capita expcnj;es) is becoming 
so exorhiianl, lint every country 
feels obliged lo lind out less 
costly educational faciliiiesMf the - 
present trend toward> the I'emo- 
cralisaiion of education has to 
be continued. 

These, and many other, fac- 
tors arc nc^a/ivc reasons for the 
informal orientation of future 
educational development* 

^ new potentialities 

But the trend towards infor- 
mal education is not only due to 
ihc inherent lin;iilat"ioni of formal 
education, it is due simultaneous- 
ly lo the present possibilities for 
the larger (levelopnient of a parol- 
Id informal system. 

*l he impo[(;uit resnfis arlnVv- 
ed by formal sclicuilinr are • tlie 
main pre-condition ;inil (he pre- 
ie(iuisiie for infoimal or ienialion. 
On the one Ijand. the :iCi|ui<iiion 
of at least some educ^ition by s(> 
many indivitluals creates in them 
the need for .suj>j'Icnieii(ary know- 
ledge and the feeling of .'lack -of 
knowledge; on the other hand, so 
many people still, deprived of 
formni schooling, excrci'-.c a -..^^^^ 
pressure for some educr.ffon. i'^^ 
polh reciiiests find their ansv/er 
in the trend towards the expan- 
sion of infounal education. 

The present society lia^ 
educational potentialities, 
types of- work, the ci\ ic lifv 
cultural institution^, the pal 
of today's civilisation, the coni- 
nnlnication media are all offering 
new possibilities for educaiioii. 
In other uorHs.- the cdiuafioiial 
value of noil- educational activi- 
ties is constantly increasing. Thi^ 
will explain w'hy the trend to- 
wards informal education has its 
basis in the fact that everybodv 
can learn in many more ways and 
in many more dilVcrcnl places 
than ever before. * 
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'At the same linic. there g»c 
more faciliiies for LMrnino^u 
onc*s disposal: radio lessons, IV 
ci^ssions, pocket-books, pnni- 
plilcls, cheap booklets, libraries, 
cvcniup classes, cenlres for s!:ill 
Iraininp, literacy centres, lilin 
shows, contacts with variaus cx- 
icn'^ion olliccrs, extramural acti- 
vities, correspondence roiirscs, 
not to mention more sopiiisiicnl- 
cd technological devices (com- 
puterised education, videolnpcd 
instructional unitw etc), ail very 
important for the expansion of in- 
formal learn in^, hui still not at 
the disposal of large ma'^.ses in 
India.- • * 

The human factor plays an 
equally signifi<;ani role in tiie ex- 
pansion of informal education: 
besides millions of teachers, there 
arc millions of otiicr profession- 
als and inlcllectunls. .millions of 
jpollcge and university students 
and voluntary participants of. the 
National Service Scheme. Ail of 
them can contribute their sinrc 
in developing informal educalion'- 
a! activities. Our present society 
IS much better equipped to carry 
out such a programihc than the 
societies at any earlier period in 
history. 

These, and some other favo- 
urable conditions are positive fac- 
tors which re-inforce the need 
for giving an informal orienta- 
tion to future educational growth. 



misconceptions 
regarding ^ 
infoipffial education 

Misconceptions, or mislead- 
ing ideas, regarding informal edu- 
cation are very frequent today. 
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. There is a w idesprcati opini- 
on that informal edikatimt is 
good for lower sojial classes for 
people without any ctlucalion, 
or jor unskilled and illiterate men 
and women. In other Vi^rds. 
this opinion is equaling educa- 
tion with schools, and informal 
education with a lower substitute 
of education. 

There is another view 'whit h 
considers that the informal echi- 
cational approach sliould he ad- 
opted only if the conditions Inr 
formal schooling nre abesenl, In 
other words, formal schoolin(t 
is always better than any otheV 
^-^ icational modality. 
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In fact there is suHicient evi- 
deneclhatVhile formal educa- 
tion IS more advafuaocous in 
achievrnlT some educ:ilional <.r 
social status, the informal wiv 
or out-of.school modalities Vre 
often the ry^^e eneciive means 
of achievmg some practical ni,ns 
or objectives Jt is also evident 
that informal editcalion has iu 
Its power to correct the rioiditie> 
and discriminations inherent in 
the formal education svstem. The 
cru.x of an educational stratcny 
which IS trying to be compre- 
hensive and is tryino lo ' 
include both the formal and in- 
formal approach^^i'cs in identi- 
lying the interrelation between 
all varieties of educational goals 
and all kinds of modalities t^ be 
used. 



Much harm to informal edu- 
cation is done by those who con- 
\sider that all that is required for 
il-s implementation is merelv 
goodwill and zeal without any 
need for specific/I?nowlcdnc and 
experience, or professional : pre- 
paration and meihodolocical 
training. 'Tach one teach olf^'\ 
can be a vfalid slogan for some 
purposes, bu\ without syslcma. 
tic pr^aration^'i has done more 
harnr-to the valid idea of depro- 
fessionahsaiion ofieachino than 
H has contributed to removing 
Ignorance. 

So many weII-:onceived na- 
tional campaigns (of communiiv 
education, basic education, lite- 
racy, youth activities, scci d 
schemes, etc.) and geneix^usly 
implemented programmes (on the 
radio, in remote areas, in slum 
areas etc.) lu-^ve often vanished 
without leaving anv trace, mainlv 
because ihcy have not been built 
on real motivation and because 
they have been implemented in a 
non-professional and^improviscd 
fashion. This is nof the wavlto 
succeed in an area hke informal 
education. 

Thus, before proceeding in a 
big way towards informnredu- 
r:tf.r.n jf necessary to devote 



'Sonic tii»ip/tonf«*«iu/<7Ar pre- 
futnuion whicTi should precede 
this move, in ortlcr: (i) to claiily 
the concept ion; (d) to ticvelop 
tlic thcoictical base through rc- 

^ilcction: (iii) and thus eliminate 
liie prevailing contusion which 
distorts the true nature ami pur- 
pose of 'informal education. If 
the trqnd towards the expansion 
of informal Cfinratioo. whlj^h 



wo^d in reality reprcseni a major 
chanV in tljc e.xistin/» pallern, 
is aeeepled, there wiTl be a need 
for sS\stemaiic ctforts and conlinn-. 
ous planned preparatory wi3rk for 
the fulfilment of the above. 



potential 
clientele 
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A very large variety of people 
arc potential customers of the 
inlinite range of il«)dalitics for 
informal education: 

(1) Pco|)lc of all a^cs w^o 
never had the opportunity , to 
follow any formal education pro- 
gramme. This includes early 

^childhood, where there arc no 
instilutiorul opportunities for 
prc-Wliool (pHje cliildrtfn; youngcs- 
iers,12-IS years old, who missed 
the elementary sehool^nd also - 
illilcrate men and vvomfir, etc.* 

(2) Students who left pri-mary ' 
or sccond:\ry school before the 
cdmplciion of a cycle. 

(3) Learners wlio during their 
formal . schooling (elementary, 
secondary or higher) feel a need' 
for deeper and more complete ^ 
k no v.- ledge in a subject of* parti- 
cular interest: 

(^ Labourers, both in urban 
and rural areas, young workers, 
small farmers, landless farmers, 
i>mall entrepreneurs, construction 
and road workers, all of whom 
need up-to-date knowledge relat- 
ed to their job and paiticularly 
related to constant tceh^jpiogic^al r 
improvements. 

(5) Educated unemployed of 
various ago groups, but mobily 
below 30, whose non-rclcvani 
education should bo made more 
relevant in order ^to increase their, 
cmployability. 
r(6) <3faduates, professionals, 

intellectuals who after the com- ^ 
plction of ihc college or univer- 
sity need a refreshment of their ' 
knowledge, or some additional 
information, or some new data, 
or -special explanations. 

(7) People in all age groups, 
in all social sipia and Witif all * 
educational backgrounds faced 
with problems and situations 
which cannot be solved without f 
new ad-hoc learning. • 

(S) Citizens benefiting from 
opportunities for profcssior|il and 
social mobility. In a counrry like 
India, file stronger the ^vpcialistic 
charactprof the system the more 
expanded and developed will be 
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Ihc vertical mobility. Such ino? 
bility — involvinp xUc present gene- 
ration and ineMtably cnllinn. on 
lo many people to t.ike up res- 
pon^bililie*^ for w liich tliey have , 
not ^ecn prepared or trained — 
has to be supported by lari'.e 
scale cdycalional activities ineaiit 
\ for politicians, adnjinistrators. 
forcnVen, local leaders, ollicers in 
^rious eoniniunity services, etc. 



(0) People Tecjuirinp pro- 
grammes lor persontd , satisfac- 
tion: recrealit)!). leis^rfe-tune 
activities, cultural, or artistic 
.programmes, [:ames and sports, 
\^ra?i;Il.ing utfid tourism, etc. 

Informal education for all 
these nine grmips Vue^ moic or 
less relevant in all lommuni^es 
and should—at d^ercnt Icvek 
of priorily — bc^/mcludcd. in the 
future devL4ftf?!icnt of thc^Indian 
educational system- 
agents of ' ^ 
informal education 

A broad scheme *of informal 
education has to, be implemj«tcd 
through a large variety of ways* 
aiid means: 

(a) Institutions for 
caiication f primary 
secondary schools, 
secondary schools, v 
schools, etc ) shou^ti fzrlfdually 
expand their activities in order 
to open their doors lo Icarnets 
wishing knov/ledi;e in an inlor- 
nial way. Especially ' in -uir.il 
communities the foundry, smithy, 

bakery or weaver/, as v.cll as 
some advanced a[»ricu1lnral 
farms, arc normally v^ithin 
accessible distance^ and may be 
'used as extensions to schools. 

(b) Colleges, universities and 
rcseareh institutes should'^ play 
a similar role on a hi|;her level, 
for particular subjects and speci- 

^ fi''ciPPS of learners. * 

If (c) Major Development Pro- 
graninu's (High Y ielding Varie- 
ties Progranmies, Small I'armers 
Scheme, Intci^ratcd Nutrition 
Programme, b\amily d^lanning 

. Programmes. Rural tmploymfwit 
Projects, etc.) are ollcring pos- 
sibilities for inclusion of the 
educational component. The 
implementation of many deve- 
lopment prograoimes suffers 
from lack of skill of literacy 
and of technical know-how. 



■ forin ;/■ 
scliooJs, 
hiylier 
tional 
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* (d) Sireiol institutions for 
infnrnuil education^ .libraries, 
Nehru Yuvak Kendras, Shramik 
Vidyapeeth, \illagc literacy 
centres, training centres in 
factories, centres for workers 
education as well as centres for 
corrcspondoSDce education) arc 
a pre-requisitc for informal 
education programmes. 

* (e) ^'oluntcuy non-govcm- 
nieiHid organisations have always 
played an important role and 
should be integrated with 
Govenm\ent*s elVorts. 

(f) Radio and Television have 
to play a tremendous role in 
informal education. In ih^ 
connection, four dillerent types 
can be mentioned: (i) •* pro- 
grammes as part of or as Import 
to formal school curricula; (ii) 
ecUicalional ^ non-cun icularN pro- 
^'.ranmies for scliool learners; 
(iii) real instruction:d pro- 
grammes for out-of-sclu)ol youth 
and adults: (iv) pro^^raiumes 
for animation, inotivatioli or 
information. 

There are, it goes with' 
sayinr?. many other origan isat ions 
and institutions in the coimlry 
avadable tor and already active in 
informal educauon.' lint the 
im[i!L'njentati»Mi nf .my nuMuin:;- 
ful and rcaii'^iic pio;;Kiiu:tic h.i-* to 
be sclcttive. * 



In a focicty like ^ntrs. wiih 
all its diversities, it is necessary 
to activate an 6ver-:ill open tf/w^ 
eational systi n\ with a \aricly ot 
choices for the learners and li-h^- 
ing mobility v.iil'ia Jt. ^Vlnle 
the contir.uing promotion of the 
present r/avr// system, v. hkh .is 
mainly selcct^vc'and competitive, 
it is also imperati\e that an i}i*eil 
system on a non-compelitne. 
non-prescripiive . basis, be 
encouraged catering vto the 
participants' own iiucresis. 

Althqugh the fpiiorities of 
informal education^ shoi.jld f be 
selected at the State, District or 
eveia. JJIock levels and must 
coTfMp^d to the . cor.dilions 
anfl needs oT diifercnt environ; 
ments, some lenlativo description 
of possiye scflutions,and priority 
area and groups u)ay be of some 
help. • ' 

r. * Education of early eldld- 
hood. The recent pcdap^pical 
and psychologicr\l investig itidiis 
arc bringiivg valid arguments in 
favour -of pre-school education, 



vvccn niavs a 




mc age between ^2•^ ptays a 
much pccater role than believed 
traditionally; and, moreover, the* 
trend in Indian education ti» 
equali/c educational chances of 
deprived social groups has no 
chance of success if children 
coming from these social strata 
arc not prepared for an equal 
start A 

2. Multi-point entry system. 
' -The basic goal of unriversalisaiion 

of primary education woufd need. 

^ besides the main elibrt lo inc>casc 
•ic nurabe/ of 'jfrimary schools 
and of chijdxjiin' enrolled in or- 
dinary elates, a\ simultaneous 

/cITort to Increase Volisiderablv 
part-time ^mentarV: jscjioolint?. 

•^admission pf ch"iMrn -into 
elementary edtlfcation \ of a. 
reduced duration at an advai)5?tf-d ' 
age (say 9 or 12 or 15)and'^in- 
forrpal elementary education for 
those who are' not in a position 
to 'follow regtllar sc^ftioolifig or 
who' uxijsed it previously. 

3. Extra-eurricular aetivities. 
One of tiic very important areas 

for informal c<{Stc>ation is in the 
schoots themselves (in the form 
of exlra-curriculaf, co-curricular 
or non-formal activities). IJut. 
at present, this is often a neglect- 
ed and un'der-devdloped jeduca- 
tional activity. Tho^se exlracurri.- 
cu-lar informal activities should be 
particularly developed in four 
areas": natural sciences languages, 
literalurt and arts-: manual work 
and vocalionalisalion; games and 
sports, 

4. Illiterate youth in the age- 
group 15-25. The position of the 
young people of this group is so 
important— for the growth of the 
country, as th^are Lhe potential 
uianpower, for the social evolu- 
tion, as due lo their dynamism 
etc.— that their education must 
come under main priofHijii^^rhc 
menders of this age g 
generally alert. imp 
"upicssitmable and xapabie of 
In-niu inspired by emotional com- 
^ni,lni, nt to servif the people and 
t»c coi^^ifry. 
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5. MuUi'ptupo^c \fntf^(tJii!nci' 
ffniit. ^•olllh, hoih sylioDl ami 
oul-ofsJiool, nccil sofMc luc, 
^^ult^purposL^^^on•^lnn^lI Icuiunp. 

• facilities. This l\ |v of cihtcaiion il 
fncililic.9 arc pr.udc.illv uun- 
cxislcni in the Liumlj), niluT imj 
a l.irpc scale or- ns n <fcsi l.)|K<l 
pancrn. i:\iiicni1v. some I'^.W.ii.oiJ 
inilintivcs have pio\\\\ successful 
The decision lo cstahhsli .1 
Dislrici Youth Centrc-Nehru 
Yuvak Kencirn -is the niosi coni- 
prchepsive. n:ttii)n-\\ kIc iniii.uivc 
taken in this r.c^ard till no)v. 

6. Funcnonal U^ctucy, Out 
Five Year Plans :irc nmhitions 
plans coveriii^', secior> of IrlV. 
the f-il'th Plan in p.irticul.ir more 
than aiiy previous one. lim ih- 
projects of proiluclion ami 
cmpfbyn^ent are ^ol likely (o 

^,jFHCtJ<A:d imlv-^s ami \imil the job 
irairring of llie primary proiiucers 
becomes a part and pared and 
an essential and simuliancoiis 
in^:rcilicnt of'^lie prrncipal pro- 
grammes. In the previous plans, 
adult education. uuhufinL' adult 
- literacy, was treated as an isH.it- 
cd pcopramme for its own s. ike. 
The new approach to he lollosscd 
in ihe« FiCth Plan sluiiild he 
link adult education, particularly 
functional hterac>, . whcrcser 
illiteracy is a real bottleneck. 
^ cirectively with all development 
i propranmics which rcipiirc train- 
inp of far.Tiers or wrrkers at 
d'lircrcnt Ic\els. In our conditions, 
it woulii be aiKiMhlc to put 
aside for litcr.u) -cum trainim^ 
about 2 per eenl of the total 
inv'^stcd sum in \aiious deselop- 
ment schemes. cmpK>\n\cf7P pro- 
^ i^rariimcs and programmes for ^ 
minimum ncckls. 

7. Manpower pi cparntioii and' 
promotion. Tor ma I pre-employ- 
ment education should aim at 

' forminf! tr.'tina[)le peortle while 
the task o\ devclopin jH^peciDc 
' skills^should b^: the responsibility 
npcnterpriscs in both the public 
and private sectors.^ 

8. University le)e/. One 
cannot think today of university 
education for the only 'purpose 
of ofl'erinp ilccrecs, they have 

/many*othcr and larper purposes. 
'One cannot, a^ain, -today think 
of univc'rsities as open only to 
regular students. T/tarlt$r suits 
have as well a rcsaic and a 
remedial function. Three diOerent 
niodalitics could., constitute 
priority areas in the near future: 
tirsf,<. correspondence courses 
(wfiicfh deserve greater support); 
"^"''i Open,Uni\cisity; third. 
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advantages and 
limitations of 
informal cducatiorj 

Informal education lias vari- 
ous advaiU.M^es. It con help. to 
biiiiy education to millions of 
youneesters and adults, still 
excluded from the etlvc.tlional 
?iiream. It is an arm for tlio 
democr.ui/atiou of educ.it ion. 
f.duc/tional contents ti.msmitlei'I 
or actpiireil by non-form. d w.rys 

f 

cojilii bo inoie rcl.'\.nw. bcifcr 
adTfM.Uilc to cinjiomnciit^il con- 
ditions and needs. ch).Lr to the 
J J lest scientihe or icJniOlo-u.il 
di 'CON ei ies. I iiliir mal eitucaiion 
can Hiolnli'^e for its implements- 
lion vai lous solmI resources, 
iiislitutioiis, bodies. prolcNsfons. , 
as well as liie whole r.mi'c ^d'^- 
economic me.ins, cultuial wa>s 

and communiealion media. 'It is 
also a way to ccononu-c fumls. 
'to liccieasc wa<^te'<'»r-firoh"ssional ^ 
and linanei.il resources, to s.i\c 
limited nation. il I'unds. to de- 
cease the capital and the per 
capita cost. 

I*urt, it would be erroneous to 
belief that iMformal cducaTivwi is 
a remedy for all* the ticii. u-ncics 
of formal education. Inlm nial 
educatiorK has I'ts own serivnis 
limitations^^ It .should beal",a\«? 
kept In miiul that "*»i.iii do: iiial 
was s :u\d mclliotis are not to 
rc[ilacc formalised, 'iintitution i|. 
i^ed education ami tea.'lune; ilie\- 
are not a subsiiinle lor ori'.uii^cir 
S) sterna tie le.irnmr; they cm 
create an illusion o.i" an c.isv path 
lo hi^'hcr knowled-e; they x;in 
discouraec some people from 
making tha needed ellbris to' 
Icarn; they are limiied bv the 
very nature ,of tb.e cori.itr.e ' 
process, by the ways (>i* trans- 
mission of kiiowlccj^i'c. by the 
natinc of some spcLific tijsci- . 
plincs, skilly ami professions, by • ' 
the needs of continuity jn learn* 
ing. by the Jiature of hum;in 
motivat[i^ns for learning or. 
accpiinrffig skills. This is wli\- the ' 
adopl^n of any j^aitepi or model 
of informareducat^n * should, be 
preceded by an investi«^aiion of 
.the advantages or dlsad^ anla^,c> 
of any particular scficmc. to conclude 

What we should aim at n.nv 
is not a discovery of n^?v/ un- 
known modalities or n\cni)ods. 
but rather lo develop informai 
education With a large .sui^pori of^ 
public ( n oil- pri vale, non-volun-* 

t'^-v\ V>r>/t»*pt; \' i'll m <; nf tsf»mi'\ 



(governmental and pn nchayats) 
funds: to introduce such a paitern 
of educational planning which 
tloes not nerl.'cl areas outside 
formal educatioli because su:h 
areas seem inian'»ibk\ but di\s 
'acecpl and enl.irge iniormal 
education j^rtv.'rammes to a si/c 
where it becomes relesani for the 
country's de\cNipinenl and for* 

Ihe , individual's fulfilment, \Vc 
must also aim .u csiablislnn- 
diiect links between form.il jnj . 
informal cifecaiion, and to p:rmii 
everybody lo use both ways ar\d 
lo switch ONcr'from one to the 
other by implehnentin^ th: prm- 
ciple of recurrent education. This 
would also esiai^lish the imlis- 
pcnsable link between life, work 
and learning. And finally we 
niusi end.'avour to resoNc 
gradually t!ic existing conlr.idic. 
*tio^i between institutionali/ed and 
(;on-ii)stiiutioi\ali/ed cdiicalion 
by integrating the form.il \in.l 
informal cath into a caJiereiu 
system in Which lliey eomplcmeiil 
and sup|)lcmcnt carh other, 
aiming the salislaLrton tW* n ^Tc.a 
variety and muldpliuty^of cdiua- 
lional needs. 



\ 
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lii'Wi.I.r/i-n-.U 



SPECIAL FIiATURH : 
. ' NONFORMAL 
BDI^CATION 



Can /^on-forn-\al 
educotion 
help 7 7 7 

To improi/c this 
distorted piciure ? 



nr. 



^^---V 

Z 'OISTftnuTlON Of POPUIATION Br^{)UCATlO^Al iLVfc 



Dear Reader. 

rH...!!'""'' '''' "•<^ bridge of adult 

education since we were wnh >ou Ijist. 

scmc^t'bvThir^A'"",?"!. wnsthccndor- 



ihc I ifih I'l.iii Wc rcpcni in i\s,ic the rccJff^- 
mcndalion^ ol ihc llo.ud and ihc main fcalurcs of 
Inc programme 

Noiiformal ciIo..uiom is iu.i. .is v)mc ^ccpiics 
would hue iiv IkIic^c. jum a new term lor 'pood old 
nduli c.lucalion-. Ncitl.cr is it .1 •second rate' 
^duoitioii for those iliiMiin and uiiith who (or 
v.trums riMsons i-.innoi .m.ud lo use facilities for 
rotin.il prim.irv ,n sceoiular) education Although 
II m.i> p.irih .ilUMaie the siioruominys of formal 
cdui.iium. ii loiiMoies .ui eniiielv ik-a- perspeclisc 
on llK-^diic.ilion.il process, nheihef lor ihc \ounp or 
7^ I' l^ ihe louieal solution to ;i need 

that h.is aK\.,\s tnen picseiii hiii uhuh has not hceii 
Mroiuil) arliculjied: I he /i.-.r/ of c\ cry mdiMdual. to 
IcarH wlicii he w^l. how he will and what he will. A 
truly egaliliinan society should provide facilities 

10 meet iIk .o iut.K f he uihjeci hrenmes „r, , 
^ ''^-^I'l'-Pi'i'- i,.„,iir\ uluie ., h„lk of ih- peoi- 
•TC- cm oil Iroin ih.- lu.iii, sire.MU of developme 
cn.m;H-. as well .is from il 
f.Kiliiies 



Ml .!> 

esisliiiL; eilue.ilion, 



IhIic\c II,,, I Ihc trend towards -po,. fon,, 
cdue.Uion do. s „o, „„•.,„ , „K,e .mIJ,,,,,,. ol 
)res of edue.,l, on , I p,, to ihe oM .o,n, , 
'"7 ll-' iclore ,1 ,, „K.,s„,e*ol ,h, 
i"l.o1i and ae.ein.n,.e ol ,he :e,,l,u ih,:i noiUoii, 

ol the Cilu..,l,o„ .1 e^d..,^,.u,, |,|,|,. i,,,,,. u 

"' P""'i';- llu' ulea ,Mlo elk.i .S. vei .1 Si 11 
I'.'vc selected lU dis,i,els |o, sLiriii,, the' n,,. 
rr|.inme. .Some h.,.e e^e„ Ik..,,,, ,l,e pro.. r..i,i,H. 
ollurs.ne espM ,i,,e,,|,i,;: wiil, iiiiereMi,,.- ^ .n m , iom- 
Some aiM-iK.es h.,^e siaM.d ihii.k ...... i.l.ont oiieiU 

I'on .11,. I Ir.iiinii.i ol pe.sonnel ai dilieienl lexeU Si,' 
mlK-.i are pl.,,un„i; studies, .,„d esper.iuenls. Yle. 
n- Ihe ni.eeloi.ite we liaxe heeii w o, k inj; on p- ohlei, 
ha.sed euifKuluni, j eiiiiieuLir fmde .nnd oil, 
l.ler.uurc \Ve have Irted .0 hring so,, „p-io d.,i 
on all tli:sc de\elopmei,ts in a ipiiek uview. 

All Ihnl IS ,eii.,,,,l\ n,eo„,,,.,n,p. Howcxer Ihei 
arc sofnc pnfalK ,0 h.- .,vo,d d Nonfn,,,,.,! cd. e 
no,, IS 1,01 .,„J e.,„„oi I,.- p.,„,,ee,, lor all ed,:e.,t,or 
^'"'flcoMi.nits N.„loii.,.,| cd.,.at,oM is I, -r 
Mccessaiyand .i,ev,|,,|,ie |o, .,li soeieiies. hiil delor 
malisa-,01, ol s,-,nced„.a,ioM.,| procedures does ■ 
.Hone s„llK-c I dueal,on l,.,s lo heeo.nc ,„o,c etoveP 
Hiked toihere.,nKedso|,|,ele.,r„ers-and so-cX, 
cd.icands h..^e m heeonie le,„ ners n, Ihe Ir-ic s.-V,- 
of Ihc word Al the b.,ii,e lime, we ha^e to I 
care not lo put the same conieiu m a new bol'ile 



^'^ ?H^??^^^''\°*' ^"^"^^ Education, "Special Feature: Non f qcnua Education," 
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cduc;»Uon pru^fommc u, jml sliould he, Ms 'ru^n- 
fofm.ilny* — in nHMl>oJ,>!oi'\ . looming iiMlcruiK. 
Iiminp^. durjhon. One Ims id he \v.iUf>rul ih.U ii 

doc^ noi fal» inio .1 Upc a luoiilj ol fium.il srd v 

nonformal cJut.Mion Ni»i lluii HDnforinal cJuc.iIumi 
means ll.ihbnicis or ch.u>s. On ihc ci»n!r:ir\. u *[u)ulJ 
rclciuc ncu ciuipic\ .uul kail \o a disciphnc ihai 
cfcauvc and nol dctidcnnig. 



Nevertheless, Icl us noi fi)rpcl Ui.U \\C aic uoi 
just siartMig some new pri)jvr.inun» s - this is a lirst 
step in a far*sii?lued diic<.iion. 

For all those in\ol\ v(l ui lakun* ihe (Wst sups 
of a wide rane.HU' noulmnial tJueaiional pio- 
gramme it is prohahlv important lo know thai we 
have in mind hoih some near as well some 
distant goals. 



p I h. ( entral Ad\ Ui>r\ 

k. »M.Mi held m N.>*onihcr. 
ti> tltc deveiopiii ;i]| i>i 
cdneaiioii. Ketv>i'.Misine 
reliance on loirnal eihu.Uion 
Educational ncwK in IndM, the 



Ii*'jril of I ilin,.iiu)ii .11 11^ 
\^)h\ Ii iti Mmn^'. MippDii 
M Iterui s 1)1 itiHiioi m il 
•he realiiv ih.n lueie 
e.inni)l nuel all 
Moaid made the 



rollowiiig rccommendalion^ 

0 1 he c\tIiiM\e .MiiphasiN on fonnaj ediKaliun 
should he [:iven up anj a lar-c eknuni (,f nonform.il 
education shouUI he inirodueeJ wiihin the edueaiional 
system as a svlude. 



9 All Siaie plan^^ 
programmes of nonfornu 

pan of cdncaiional pro- 
visions, ind suilahle 
maehmery he sci up in 
each State to loiinulaie. 
devise and 1 ni pic me M P^r e • 
grammes of nunlormal 
education, laeludmg lun- 

clional curneu'l.i. in I eg rated 
the formal system. 



shoun! heiieeforth iiitlude 
edui. I lion .is ail inte^i al 



O III pariu Hl.ir, the lioaul ri;^. iMiuiuiuU Mi ti 
the I tiiKiionjI I iki.KN l*f o|M .imnu' wliuh ujMc>iHt> 
the \tni;}c l,ii;'A .1 oii-i'omi', Cliv»il i»f iniciisiM- nonloi, 
m il t»lif\,iii,»M hnkcil \o .i ilc\elopnu*nl.il ,k'(i\iI\ 
should he sir. netiu'iK d aiul expaiiJed .uu! lli.u sinuLif 
I iMK I lon.jl Ihu ,K \ prv»:rramme^ shjulvl i^e dc\eh>pvil 
III nl.iiioii !o odK'r Ji.>elopmcnlal sduines appropri* 
aie to ruial and iiihan situations.,. 

O Ailull ediH.Jlion pro^iainnui shouIJform an 
in-huill p.ui 1)1 cNen dcvcloprn;nial .uliviiv uheihef 
III ihe imal. or ui.h.m pnhhc lu priv.ite seeior. and 
every Cenlral .uul Sl.ue Mmmsifv / Dcpartijleni 
should in.ike .ippiopriale pro\ision in the lespectivc 
Mies. 



. shot 



CABE 

DELI BE rations". 



and interlinked wiih 



O Ailcquaie hnancial 
allocations should be 
made in ilie St.itc Plans 
for' nonformal ♦ education 
for* the a^'C'group I505 
otiMho bnMS of v\cll-dc- 
fined norms 5el up by the 



© Muliiple-eniry and programmes of piYfl-iime 
education have to be adopicd in a b^g way. At the 
secondary and university staples, part-lime and 
correspondence edueahon should l)e developed and all 
encouragement given for prograiunies of self study. 

/ © Programmes of adult education are of great 
signilicance for the siieecss of ihe progrannne of 
universalisation of elementary education as well as 
for securing inlellii^cni participation of ihe people in 
all programmes of- national development. They 
should, therefore, be developed on a priority basis. 



Slale Gos ci nmcnis. 



O Mic pr(\i'i amine .shouhl he llrNibie, di\(jf- 
sified .iiu! fimetioii.illy related to the needs and 
interest ol y uili and should equip ihem for partici- 
pation Ml developiiiciii.il aeiiviiics, 

O During ih? eiirreiit \ear 197*1.7."^. all cfforl*. 
be made 10 berm ihc pio'iramme in : (a) one districi 
in each Slate uiih Ccnlra! assi<Tanee and (b) at Icasi 
one additional district with the Stale funds. 

O 13y the end hf the l-ifih Plan an effort shoulii 
be made to cover at least six to seven million illitcr-* 
ates in tins age-group. 
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PIvo Torgot Oroupo 

lho90 who novor woni 
10 ochoot 

Tholo who loll M loo 
oorly 

Youth tooiching om. 
ptoym^nl and %oii 
omployniont 

Young mon ond womon 
In furol otoo 

Youlh In trtbol ofooa 



/ 

F tvo Moios of 
loornof 0 

To Uio pji» in pio- 
Qrdnmio (or ntui o liOn 
and ptjnruiMj 
'o j bo ioli|CCii rjlhor 

iodrniny (MoCOlt lO 
bo pottneii rdlhor 
Ihin itccplflcloi of 
infof nidticHi 
To nijko clforu 10 
unUnn.iitd ihcir (ur- 
rounding I 

To |n»pltfnon> pfacn- 
Cdlly Itic Knovvled JO 
OfMS Know > how I hey 

fQCOlVO 

To bo promoion of 
chongo 



Fivo Intplomontino 
Ay onciOD 

Sioto Govor()fnonli 

fducoiidnal fnali|ution& 

Funciional li\otaCy ond 
Simiior progr omnto 

Nohfu Yuvflk Kond/fl 

Voluntary organiiapons 



Ftvo SourccD of 
Inotructoro 

fflucdied or ciporicn> 
cod pcr»ont in Iho 
9amo environment 

To oc he I a 

Univcrtiiv and coMcgo 
Hui^nl 0 ^ 

Vi^||pOO^£l oociot wotikoifl 

Cduc aiod and »kiiiod 
youlh 



Fivo Hplca of 
inciruc loro 

to idoniify and en> 

COurdQO motivation* 

for lujihing 

to Identity problams 

obktdclci and ncCd^ 

m Iho t nvjic nntrni 

IM olobo<>^tc 0 iolcva< * 

cuMlculunt and holi 

leoirtofo lu learn 

to tlinjuiatf Ic arror 

'ncp})inver»oi 9 ar^« 

tOddync^L to loiv< 

pioblrn.i and qci 

inio action . 

to 01(0 • 1 conitnuail 

tho inipocr of M\t prr 

gramm^i^on Icamr'' 

dnd Iho onvtronnicni 



MAIN ASPECTS OF NOWFORMAL EDUCATION 



(\yc uiTr{iHitn \c hclnu the nitiiti i'U n\vnt\ of the 
nonfiitiiKil cdiKtitiitn pn^\'riinn\\i' for thi <n^C'f:rottp 
/5'25l l^C wouhi, htincwr, hki' in ntukc It ilciir that 
ihesAare onlv nitvinlcd to he hrmitl 'iim/c/nifw. w///f- 
r/V/j//V dcjmcit ttt prin'tilt* »/ Jrtifnjwnrk^ hii' with 



For whom and why ? 

Nonfornial cduciiioii w noi conliticd i > any ugc- 
gr^up or any spci ihc Xaic^ror \ . Bui Iiit^laitoiu of 
expertise and rcsDurccs compel ihe .jddpiion v( 
priorMie!>. J licrcU>rc. i»nc ot' ihc pHoniy proi! r.nnincs 
ia ihe first pluisc is mienJed lor the )uuih in ihe 
age-range J3-2.S hccnube : 

— a Uri;cr number ol ihcin are illiterate or 
setniliteratc and thus unal)lc to parlicipalc 
fully in socio-cconoinic and developmental 
processes ; n 

Ihcy arc ncvAflhclcsv aCli\c .ind alert and 
involved in l.tnlily, comimnTily and societal 
responsibilities, .md need lo be helped 
^ through education lo pl;^ these roles 
cfTiciently ; 

— since iuosi of them are living tn rural areas, 
ihe decrease of rural poverty largely depends 

- on ihem. ^ 



i on^iiicrublv sutpc Jar mfiiptahi/i ty Ofui iltvcr^ijicdtiun 
r^r fuller iivtaih. n ailers arc jcjcrrdl to the Govern- 
fiiciK of hitim jiiihtimfnm : Main Schemes of Non- 
formal liducaiiOM. 1974 -F.dilorj 



\Yhat will the progrAinme content ofler ? 

li Will be a composite programme of nonforma 
cd IK at ion tncliidtng literaey. It will contain : 

— information and knowledge about ih^ 
i environment. I 

— knowledge about the social, economic 
scientific and technological changes in ih 
miilsl of which young people Jivc^ani 
work 

— elementary principles of health and hygiene 
child care and nutrition 



How will llie programme be orgnnisctl ? 

The programme will start with about 100 
icnUes in each distiict and will try to reach about 
200, in stages, each centre enrolling about 30 learners. 
Here again the number of centres depends upoa the 
learners available for enrolment. /f 



basic skills in reading, wi iiing, a nd arith 
melic 

introductory occupational ami vocalioiu' 
skill programmes lo prepare Ihe^lcarner fo f 
cmploymeji^ and self employment. 
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Who will be rceponiiblc for district level 
implementation ? 

One of the cxtsiinj; functionaries a( the district 
level : 

- An officer desi-naicd for flic nonfornial 
educition programme 



0 



Who will be the instructors ? 

A wide f.itii'c of fulhiniK- aiul p.ii3Hiri>c .irranpc- 
nicnls IS ciiMsjizcd (w.ih indciouc \o ihosc u ho colnc 
from the same cn\ irumiu-.u as Hic kMnicrs) : 

school tcaclici s 

— uncniplt>>?d cducaicil \oiiih 

— NSS volunicci s 
sLilcd uo<kcrs or prcm cssi\ c Ta » mers 

— social workers and iCehmcians 
^ university nndVollc-c siudcius 

How will the classes bo supervised ? 

Supervisors mav he ciihcr part-iimc or full-iime 
as found convenient b> (he Stale i'diication Depart- 
ments. * 

Wbat^vill the curriculum nialerial consist of ? 

The learning and tcaclnni; materials will consist 

of : 

— a combined, primer and iCiidcr 

— compIcmeiilaryJ<;arninp sheets 

— a tcaclier's puide 

— a kit of charts 

~ other audio-visual aids 

The reader will crnsisi of 40 to 50 Icarnino unite 
each consistiM- of a hvinn or w.nkinu prohlJm kev 
words related to If. hasie knoultdue and know-how 
lor understanding and solving n. 



What will be the basic approach ? 

- To relate the cdircationil /content to the 
needs, interests and environment of the 
youth 

— To make the programme us funclionallv 
related as possibl: ^ 

~ To hJp Ihc youth to understand their 
environment and probIera.s j^nlifically and 
to be ready to able to sofve them. 



the Ncliru Yuvak Kcndra Coordinator 

the full-time j-unctional Literacy Project 

Ofliecr 

a voluntary ort;anisation 

any other officer considered by the State ^) 
Government as suitable 



Who will be the iniplcnicnting oqcncics ? 

A \.fiiet\. 1)1 CMsim^; Misiitiiiions. resi>iitees an 
aiieiuies will need to be piesscd into servae : 

Stale i;o\ernmcnts ^ 

- voliiiitaiy auciities ' 

- Nell I II Vu\dk Kcndias 

- ^utli clubs any/^oiith organisations 

- rmal dex^opmcni and social wclfaie cuum 
etc. 



How long will the programme be ?\ 

Tlx proi^rainme can be organise^ in a variety 
ways 10 suit the Icaiiicrs : \ 

— as a 9 m'.>nth ci urse with shor\cr houis ea 

— as a 4-5 month course \\ith longAr hours er 
day 

— as a recurrent course oveVthree siljnmcrs 

— or any oiher arrangement 



When should the desscs be heJ?} ? 
Anv time that *uits thc learners : 

— mornings 

— afternoons 
late evenings 

— holidays 

How long should the classes last ? 

Again, this should be left Hexiblc from situatr. 
to situation, frarlfsc>ison to season, and even fr 
one week to"^ /notheV alitording to the occupatMj: 
and environmental demands of the learner gro^ip^ 



ERIC 
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WHAT IS IIAPPH NING ? ;,pv WHAT IS llAFPliNliNG ? ,v , 

AT CEN I RAL AND S l A l 1: LLVLLS 
\ SLLLCI ION Ol- DISI RICIS 

The following (Iisiricls ha vc been selected so fur for mlroJuon^ proi;ra)nn)Cs of nonform.il cducauon if 



the age group 15-25 : 








StatelUnion Tcrniory 


Di^ind srlccicii 


StotclUnion Icrnfary 


Disirii i Sc/iU tcii ' 


Andhra Pradesh 


K h.i niinani. 


Raja si ha n 


Aiiiirr Iltk.iMi*r 1 iimir 




Knshn;r 




Jodhpur, Kola. Udajpu 


A t^fl m 


( ^ '\ r'\ \ ■\ T I^ii>riin'irli 


Tamil Nadu 


Coimbaiore. 


1 


Kajni up. Lukhiinpur. 




Tiruchirnpall) 




Now^^ong. Sib^.i[;iir 




Bihar . 


Ranchi, Dai bh.mga 


T r 1 n 1 1 r T 

i 1 1 1 J 11 i »| 


VV r c 1 T r 1 n 1 1 r '\ 


Gujarat 


Itaroda 


Ullar Pradesh 


Forly Six Dislricls 


Mar) ana 


^ lihjw.nii, Jnul 


West bengal 


Purulia 


h llimachal Pradesh 


Ch.nnb.i, Suinur 


Andaman <t Nikotur 


Andaman 


Jamniu <t Kashmir 


Janunu, Siinagar 






Karnutaka 


ShiniogJ, Kaich^ir 


Arunachal Pradesh 


Pasighat (Sub-d'vision 


Maharashtra 


Wardha ; 




of Siang Disi ricl) 


Mcghalnya 


Ciaro liiiis 


Goa, Dam.m Diu 


Canacona and 


Orissa 


Khasi k Jainiia iliiis 


Uichnhm Talukas 


Ualastire, Pun 




Punjab 


I'andkoi. 1 loshiar pur 


Mi/oiam 


Chhiml uipui 











CURRICULUM PRLPARA I j()N 



(We reported In am la\t i\Kne thai work Inui 
comineneeilin tiie Pireaoraiv on the fornwilution 
of the eurrieuhmi for the nmc-iuonth pro^runime. 
As should have been expeiivil this lia^ prowd no 
easy task. Hut the very ejjort has proxcd 
edueathe and enriehmg. H e won/d like to thank ' 
(he many specialists, adult vdin atots and writers 
^ who gave so utaity patent hoitrs af labour tcr tins 

(ask. The curriculum, a curriculum guide and one 
or (wo illustrative nmts wtll be released shortly 
i/i draft form. 

te> — Editor) 

Three main characlcrisiics of ihe learning group 
have provided the parameters for the curriculum 
for noTiformal education : 

— that the learners arc a young group, no 
passive lakers, bul questioning and crilicaK^ 
which means that the curriculum must make 



— tliat the learners are a gfbup that is facing 
mai?y problems of life, work and environ- 
ment m /i/c A //ie^///5 ////// the iurrnuhnn must 
help the/ii to search for answ ers to these 
problcnis 

— thai Ihc Ic.irMLMs arc alrwulv pLnnic yalcs 
of re\pnn\ihdiiv \\\ tlic f.iniilv and 'iocicly 
in a modcrmMMU ni'C. whuhmciin^ ihtit the 
currricidvni must ( (/iiip tin nt to pla\ these 
roles ^uore ejjicu ntly and w iih know letb^e 

The first s(ep nvas. therefore, to fmd out what 
precisely were ihe viial cnncerf\«; of youth social, 
economic, persc^nal in order to sec what kind of 
educational pro:^ramm:*s would have to be structured 
to make it of direct consequence to i hem. .A 
^clinical approach* was. iherefora. adopted to 
diagnose the piohleins and needs of youih in order 
to build a curriculum content whu h w ould enable 



ihcm lo uhdcrsland ihcir own problems nhuthc 
obsiaclci iluit c;ii)ic tn Uic w.n of solving them and 
ihcn ^eck appropnalc ^oIuIioik. 1 hC problems ucrc 
idcittidcd llirough surNC\s, •nicfvicNNS. sludies. 1 hey 
were ihen anal)scd and related lo learning objec- 

The nini of lhe\froup which worked in ihc 
Oircclor*uc (^r Aduli -Tduciiion \\»is in my case lo 
prepare (>nl> a proiot\pc progr.ininic, which will 
encourage \iinil.ir groups lo wprk oul concrcie 
contents and di\ersiiicd Icarninp, tn.iierials for other 
Ianf,u3pes andN.iru>us cnvironniciit^ 1 hcrcfo^r, ii 
concentrated its ;itlcntuMi to the lollovvinj^ major 
problem areas around which Ihc curriculum was 
decided to be buili : 

— Low agriciiliur.Tl produvMion 

— Health and saniiaiion 

— Home and f.imily life 

— Participation m civlc and comnninity 
activities ; and 

— Human resource dcNclopment* 

Fiaeh major pioblcm was then broken down into 
sub • p'-ohlcnis whicli were (o constitute the bisis of 
each /(V//////fc unit. liroadl> speaking the objwC'ivc 
of each uiiK would b: : to lead the learners lo 
discover the problem ; bcci^me aware o( its impact ; 
understand the problem mils Naiious aspects ; lo 
explore what should be done lo overcome ihe 
problem ; and get bjsic scicniific niul ralu>inl 
alliludes. The learnin*: unit will b;: developed in tin 
inier-diseiphnary wa\ co\i-rin^; technic iL seienlitic. 
socio-ecrinoniic ami inaihem itical c<iiKCpls related ti> 
each siib-problcm on ihe le.trnm^ bHuation. Literacy 
coniponcnt Wilj form part of the learning unit, 

I*or the benefit of teachers and wriiers. a 
curriculum guide has been developed giving guidelines 



on 



Aclivilics (0 be taken up by ,hc learners in ihc 
eiforl to overcome ihc problem 

A few illusir.iiiNc units Imnc been pie pa red. \S* 
hope that these materials will eiublc Naiious a^'^cncie* 
lo dc\clop learniiu! and teaching maienaU suited !»• 
tiicir own environments, 

A w'oni of cautiaii : There can bz no o/zr^ 
curijculum or one set of materials for all time tn 
iionformal edueation. It will have to ht an 
unending process of aJapniion, revision ami 
in^pfdN emciils if the proLvammc js to respond to th- 
environmental needs Irom time to time. Ahh.uiei 
this may seem diil'iculi and limc-consumiii.'^. iIjm i 
the basic condition ti) run a programme rclcNan* V 
learners and community needs and cyndiirons. 



Major problem ar&a^ 
^urriculum Units (sub-problem) 



Analysis of ilic ^i«>> prohinn to bring nbout 
awareness of concepts relating (o : 

— values, altitudes, behaviour 
socio-economic aspects 

— scientific explanation 
Numeracy and afilhmetic 
Literacy . 

Underslanding (knowledge lo be gained) 
Methodology 

— lead questions ^ 
slylc of presentation 

— references 

— teaching and learning aidjs 

er|c 
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has evolved lca,„„„ \ „ ,'* ;'"; ^'"-^ l>r.Hlc.h 
dcficwicics (from a m, ' ,^ f^^''^'^'"'* -"d 



I oiiowidc ||,(> Pa 111" .(.I u 
^Vorhng Group,.. Nosaubc'r i^i ll , •' 
var.on: progr,nnn,cs of no„f mTr" . ""P'^'-ncntnig 

-'.=.s...c.,„.,u„-;;;'v;;;::',=f„:---;;-" 
bo -ol'ipt";;::::,';',-' ^ "-s'-'- 

"Er„; 



^'""^ on fiocHl food-. co'xposuc |carn,„ 



OKn.NlAl,o,NOrsXN,OK,X,c,rHV,s 



and 



slioricr in(\)rfiialioh scmimr f^r r i 

oi£?-;,5;;r'of\.[:;Kr^^^^- 

Ucpu-y I),rcx.ors of T J , /l^'"^''^'" 
ofS^.u. lris,uuu.sof r- uS^^^^^^ 

• ""rscs for D,sir,c. Cducadon Onicm 
While ilic N'.iiion.il Stiff Tnii 
Pnnmr.lv responsible f r , r """'^ 

Propramn.c would b^he r .n , l"'V °' ""^ 

•^bpoiTStbiltty of the Stat. 

N..NS',t,':,fc;:iL.,.5';,j,''-'r "» f- 



, .Ji.iu VUM; 

book for the hcnclit 
prot;raiiinics 



cduc.oM ,n s.\ dHirioi 7- """'"nn.,1 

Ihc agc-j:roup of k n '"'J 3^uil, ,„ 

« I, ,s cp.xicj ,1m, rural 

rhc/,rr.cuiu,,^v;i' r 

«s Ihc condii.ons would p c , , ' ''''•''"'^^ ''^ 

prcm,, ,0 various cnvKon- 



TKAINING OF DISTRICT Oil IC.ks 



^"chof.6d,srr,e,s,,r 7 ';;' /'o'-^''"" 

bc'ig appoMiied 10 i.kc c,r r "" '"P'-'r^">or is 

"o;rorn,a,educanoi:';:rt;;;vM^;'':.;^^;,S^ 



TRAINING OF I'ROJIXT I'LK.ONNL. 



-i '.:,cn,":l psychoio..-c:. 

•'"'I oihcr asncc h V. k. °[ '"^''ns. All i|,ev, 

orAduia:dueatrir;^-;i;-'-;.^^'^^^^^ 



pS'.'.fS;; [";.';'iH.7;:.;:'';" - 

•over 600. ||,e St ' - "'P'^-f'' ""PS lo^icilicr u-,|| | 

'-"^•t^oo.v. uind, ph , ' ^"^-^^O Hons 

Propramnics of a ,c,u M .'''^-'""^'^ "'"c oricntalio 
'hclirMofMnrd, 1975^ ''"'^'f'^" bcginn,,,,. fro, 
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NA) lONAL S^MroSI 

The Indian AJuIi l.iliu.nton A^ytreljUon has 
(IccidoJ to dcvou* Ihc \o.ir IV/n (or Miulics ol 
various a'vpccis ol M.inlonn.il cJuc.Uton. I lie 
following ihrcc Mudic% .itc planned : 

A n.Mional workshop on nonfomial cJuca- 
VrJVl ^f^^P->t'ls in b.- nr^. mis; J m Apr:! 

19/5 in collaboralu>n wuh ihc liomhay Cwy Social 
bducahon Com rntllcc. I lus unrkslu>p u ill con.cni- 
rale on Ihc ilcvclopnK'ni of lunciionji curricula for ' 
boys and girU who li.,vc dropped out of s.hool 
and arc al work in honu.. |.,rins and lactones It 
will also sludv Ihc various u-adiin^ and Icarnini; 
niclhods appropriate lor [U\S ^roup. 

- A nalioiial s>inposmtn on nonfornial 
cducaiton for the agc-group l>25 will be held in 



f\ AM) WORKSHOP 

Juiie/Jul) I97S 111 collalior.Hion u iih I I»e Karnalak . 
Slate Adult Itlu^ainui Couiieil, M\sore * | 
\vnijHumin will ^tuisnler Hie tljllerenl Itainir.- 
lUo.^raniMies Mnt:U)le foi this j^'louj) and on ih* 
dcvclo|Miieni ol curritula which will ukc ini'n 
aeeount vaniiions m )(Ual envi ron ineiit. social .m • 
icehtiolonn^,,! ^-Ij.jjj^.cs around the ><Miili. elenicniar\ 
Iicali;(^aiui laiiitly planmnr praciiees, oeeup.ilainij 
sialus atuUlhc hasie reading; skills. 

- A one-week training] programme on ih. 
preparation r^f pi ohlenioncnted iiiaieiiaU will |.' 
laken up III l^dla()oralion with itic Literacy lions,. 
Lucknow. Ihc Assocuilu^u hopes thai this pro 
graninie will throw up ideas and cxpeiieiucs wluii 
will he of benehl in iniplcnfenltni; prograninics o' 
nonfornial education in the couiitrv. 



'A'MULI UPUKPOSirPROGRAMMi. IN RAJAs'l llAN 



The Slate Cioverniiicni of Itij.isthan has alreadv 
staricJ the prograiii'ne of iioiilornial educaiion li, 
SIX districts : Kotah. Ajiner, Jaipur. , Jodhpur, 
iJdaipur and liikaiicr. 

Xhc programme has two m.ijor elements : 

(a) nonformal and p..r:.,inic educaiion to 
chHdren m the a^e-^troup S-U and vouih 

01 li-iU who have received nu sclioolinj; : 

(b) continuing part-tinv: education to I he snne 
groups ol childien and vouih who Iiuac 
dropi)ed out of the formal svsiem at 
various stage> to allnv m-dti-poini 
Iatcr.1l entry and lo enable Ihcm to com- 
plclc education up to class VJII. 

Nonformal Education Programnie 

out /n"/'''' ^^''^ phase the pro^uiVnc i. bcinc tried 
ho ? ^>^li>li.cls at ihedivisio- 

nal headquarters repr.-^iium an urban mii.eu 
inoncoc tw o pancl^,^ ..i samiiis m ruial arc is T 

and 30 in the rural areas -each. Iinch centre will 
organise two learning eroup;. one lor the youi ' 
and"lhc other for ihi: older aee-groups. " 

Continuing Education 

.rhoo^'i ' two-yeir programme inlcndAl ' for 
school drop.ouls and will also cover the same age- 



and 
ach 



grijups. 
LditcalJ 



I has been started in two 'iTontinum 
Hon C\'ntres"' in each ilivjsional iKTula ua r ter 
Willi 12 classes in each centre, each claysJwiih 
students. I 



In the second phase, the scheme is expcctcv 
lo be cxUMided to more centres 111 each of these si 
disiricls an.l aUo to three new districts. 

The curriculum will be eiivironnicnt-basc^i 
ilcxiblc ami suited lo the interests of each I'roup 
Durifii! Ihe interim period, the programme is^bein- 
based on tlio existing pnniaiy school curriculuir 
Fhrcc disliiK'i en\ iroiimeiils aie distiir^u'shable : ill 
a-ricultural diMriets of Ajnier and Udatpur ; tli 
aiiinnl hush nulrv districts of Jodhpur and Hika'iici 
and the imlustrtal are.i of Kola. Curricula will aU 
•need to take into consideration the urban and ^ru^.| 
intcresis. The formulation of the c^nculum an 
learning maierials h.is been entrusted to Ih 
Knjasihan Adult liducation Associal loii. 

The rcip^iisibility for iiiiplemciilatioii is bcin 
shared by the SMte liducaiion Department an. 
volun-ary a,i*eiicics. In some districts the sair^ 
actw^' atltniiiisters IumIi procranimcs anti is provide 
With a full-time project ollij^cr. aiid'lwo full.tim 
supervisors. W'heri^ ilic urban and rural areas ai 
administered by separate agencies, a full-time senio 
supervisor is in charec. assisted bv one part-iim 
supervisor in uihan area^ and four parl-limc oiic^u^ 
rural areas. v • 



i 
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_ AN hXPLKIMLNI AL PKUCmMML I-OR J MOSt WHO I N 1 1 l< ,< U1>T1;M ' HLIR UOUCATfON 



• The Board of Conliiuiiim .I'dni-niion ■id up 
recently in Tamil N.uin will he KiuikIuiiu ;'n c\|kii. 
mental projoci of n(Milorn);il aliiLaiion lor \ouih u ho 
have been droprcd out ol hIiooI courses either .ilicr 
class V or class Vlii. . 



The objects of this projects ;irc 



• • io impro\-c the iiunlily of tlic social aiui 
civiclilc of youth by i;iMns than knowledge 
and soc^i skills to h;iiKllc suujtioos ulucn 
confront ihcni in urban lilc; 

; • Co open to youth, avenues for productive 
employmeni including self-cniploynu-n t; 

• 10 experiment wiih and ev.iiunte new subjects 
and methodologies oppiopriatc to urban 
youlh. 

Two courses will be orc.miscd, oath for 3 hours 
a day for 5 cvcnim^s each week, u.ih r.:eili!ics for 
private study on Saturday and Sunday. 

One is a prcparoiorv eouise for bovs over 
15 years of nee, who have leli icluuil at an'v si lee 
after class V. The courses of Mudy will Muludc 
funclional Tamil, funeiional l.n.-lish. t;eneral niallie- 
malics general science, elememry pi iciieal ciii/en- 
6hip and craftwork or diawm.e. 1 lu- duration oC i|,c 
course will v.iry aecordini; to the entry attainment 
and the rate of projirt'ss of the student. "'7'"^"' 



h^^■e^el^seh'>\l T'^^''''^ •^'^"^'^ °^ ^'"^ ^^l"' 
have Id school at an> stage after passing t'lass VHI 

or who have eon.pleted the preparaiorv course Th 

course will nulude functional I amil a. a ,no ^ 

advanced leve u.th aeeen, on w.uien and spoke, 

W;o".r.';''Li:r:;' '"'.'."^--"/-ban env.ronC, 
lunttional Lii.jl.sl, with tb; .ame objectives mnhc^ 
ninl.es. applied science ineUidin.' l-u'or , u y vvo k 
prnciieal e.ti.enship. ,includine ^mplen/en, u.on of 
project.. cn,inee,.i,g draw.n, and praetie: l^-oi" ,rv 
The duration ol the programme will be lor two v^a ; 
bu aslude.it ,„ay choose lo spread the L irse o -cr 
a longer pei.od tak.ng 2 or 3 subject a a t^n,/ 
The classes w.l be ,un lor not less than 220 da l in 
the year ..icluding examinations. ' 

cours^ldM!"' in the preparatorv 

course will be assessed throuch dssiirnnents and 
six-niont Is tc.ts. Evaluafion m, the s'enior 'course 

six n n records, and 

six-monihlv aivessmenis. 

Students ^alivfaclorily compleiinp i|,; prcnari- 
or auir.e will l^Viven an injonnal Cer.dio e' a nd 
hose passing out of the senior course will bf given an 

vm be -o ul'-'r" l'''"" -^T'"^ Certilicitc) which 
will be considered as eejuivaJent to SSLC lor purpose 
ofjdinisS.on to industrial training or for jobs' [n 



ll is propoHnI 
Icnrncrs fioin ihc 
T Iionic. The NJnmcipa 
>"r.^ will provide (he 



10 scleci the firsi hatch of 75 to 80 
■irni nrcMs of M\l.jporc ;uul San 
(■v»ipor.i(i<)n\ School huild- 
.KLoniiiuih.iifon liir ihi; 



INNOVAIiVi: 11)1 AS : 

RECURRENT EDUCATION 

The crisis in ihc cJulmI lon.il svslcni is conjpcllinn 
many societies lo reslriielim' ihcir curreni InsliuiHon V| 
frame. work. Among ihefinuhnncnial questions beinn 
raised 4iie ; ^ 

• Is a eonlinuoiis process of schooling fiom 
tf^pieJ^r^ln;uy through pnnKiry. second^irv. .iiul 

higher cduenlion. the best io prep^ne 

individiKils for their future lole in sociciy 
and lo piovide optimal opportunities for 
self-employiueni ? 

• Is a coniinuous IcniMhlThsng of the school 
period and hence coniinuous furlhcr exp.in- 
sion of Ihc concurrent cducilional syMcm 
Ihe best \v,iy to respond to the increasingly 

important role of knowledge and abilities in 
a modern society 

^ Only hfelong access to education can provide i 

^duc^tio^:"""'^^ '° - o?^;oinj 
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denrnuh ofT' r',n '"n' ^'r'''' -^nses froni ,|,c 

OC acquiicil as a oncc-for- iii iim. ^.^inmM 

vitv hui In. . ^"^c jor all. lime permanent' acti- 

i-I VI ICS 1 1 w.lh other- 

be'wilraiul I'tire.''"''''^'" of ^^ hich vv.li 



firadualifradic I tr u s ^''"^•^'""'l s>M/m, but a 

tiona,fram;;ti\;;:;;;- 

. nonfonnal way'; ' 

~ poi.Si^.;;!rc'rolonr^- ^'""^^--^ 



^ The appcnl of ihc rccurrcni ethical ion proposition 
lies in its clainilo on'cr an allcinntivc to the uitlinii- 
ted further e\|>ansion of the lornial ;nuI youth onciUcJ 
education system ns well ;is making possible an earlier 
parlicipalion of the iiulividuul m society. 

Recurrent education is truly a long-tcrm educa- 
tional strategy embracing the full range ofcilucaliun.il 
prd'visions, formal anil infonnaL for younii people 
and adults and involving a gradual re-oricnlation o( 
the present system anJ* approliches to the needs and 
demands of the future. 

For fuller discussion and clarification see : 

(I) Recurrent Educntion : A Strategy for 
Lifelong Lcorniu^, Centre for llduc.uional 
V Reseda rch and Innovation, OHCD, Pans, 

' (2j Recurrent Eilucaiion : A Plea for Life Ion." 
' Learning Hd. : Vincejit Uonpiiion and Ken 
Ricliariison (Publ. Ward Lock Lducalional. 
London, 1974, pages I3U) 




THRl:G COMmNLNTS OK A PROGRAMME FOR ADULTS IN HARYANA 



f The I:ducalion Department of Haryana is build 
ing up a v\ell-ct>nccfved nirr:^siiuelure for adult non- 
formal education. It consists of i hiec major elements: 
(i) a functional Iiter.icy project (if) general adult 
education programme; and (nt) the social education 
mobik squads. 

The functional literacy project is in operation in 
five districts - KarnaL Amhala. IhssaT, Kohiak and 
Gurgaon. In each disincl si\ blocks have been selcc- 
ted to be brought -^nder the programme vviih ten 
villages in each block. The Block I . ducal ion OHicer. 
who IS in charge of educaiion at the block level is al^o 
in charge of the ten centres in each block. The 
District Project OHicer is in full-time charL-e of the 
project at the district level. The leaders of the func- 



tional literacy 
teachers. 



centres are mostly primarv sch» 



The adult education programme covers ihi 
districts with 100 cenlrTsSji each district. 1 he arran • 
ment for supervison antl\ control is more or U 
on the patlern of'lhe functional Iiloracy programnu 

Ihc thiul component. namcl>\ thc^ocial ediK 
lion mobile s^juads is in opcrali<u»-ft1ii\\o ilis! rict^ 
Zind and Molimdeigarh. 29 centres arc covered- 
for men -with whole lime teachers ;ind bupervisr 
1 he teachers ha\e been trained lor one year and ; 
object of ihc piocranime is to make aclulis socia' 
awaie of and practically competent to deal \\i 
their day-io-day life problems. 

At the State levcL a depaiimcnl of no 
formal jjnd adult educaiion has been very rcccr.i 
created with its headquarters in the Si.iic liibtituie - 
Education, Guicaon. It is >lan'ed with three prole 
sipnals - one. Director assisted by one oliicer in chai- 
ofnonformal cilucation and the other in charge • 
adult education. This dcprlmenl W'ill organise i: 
service courses for lield workers, writers' worksho; 
for production of literature for neo-literates etc. 1 i 
State is thus poised for a truly coordinated proL'ramn 
of adult and nonformal education in the Fifth Plan. 

(We hope to report further success start* 
of thi\' experiment hi our subsequent issues. 
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PLANS AND EVBNTS ^.*>^. PLANS 



• •..in 1 n d 



1 a 



INDIA CIZLEIJRATfiS UIGII I If I N ri.RNATIONAL 
LITERAQY DAY 

J The Inlcrnalional Lilcracy Day 1974 took on 
added significance in vic\v' of ihc emphasis thai is 
being placed in the Fifth Plan on providing nonfornial 
education facilities for large numbers of adults specially 
in Ihc young groups. The followinc objectives were 
kept in view in the observance of the Day on 
September 8, 1974 : 

— that the celebration should demonstrate iinitv 
of purpose in rcpaij to tlie problem of 
eradication of illiteracy whicli, by virtue of 
its size and implications, is of concern to aij; 

— that the celebrali(>n should pro\'e an occasion 
for reviewing the pro.urcss that has been 
made and deciding! on fu riiicr objectives for 
the gradual reduction and liliimaie eradicat- 
ion of illiteracy and for hi^jhitghtinc liliieracy <v' 

r^' as a factor militating against the'economic, 
social and cultural development of the 
people; 



•1* 



that the cclebralien should serve as a demon- 
stration of inlernational c()t)pcral ion in favour 
of Ut<*racy woik throughout the world of 
winch India is also a pj.irt; 

that the occasion should draw the allention 
ofaulhoraios at all levels, educators and the 
general pifl^lic to the scope and implications 
of the literiu^y campaign; 



lat t/ii 




that ^le occasVi should provide awaicness 
of thd urgent nced\o make the struggle aga- 
inst the scourge of ijliteracy a matteV of nat- 
ional priority and/ thereby impiji^t a fresh 
impetus to Iitera9^ programmes; 



that the celcbriKi 
lunily . for acqu 
larly teachers an 
work, with new 
methods wlijch 
of iniernati 



n should aflord an oppor- 
[iiing people, and parlicu- 
!iose in charge of literacy 
;ap^roachcs. techniques and 
enow available as a result 
xpcrienccs; 
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— that the celcbiation should provide occasior 
10 launch action for total mobilisation i> 
national, public and private resources includ 
ing the media to arouse public consioujnes 
about the evil cl)'ects of illiteracy on . the oiu 
hand and to seek the active support oif publi 
opinion on the* other; 

— jhal the occasion should create an opptVri 
, unity for the direct involvement orilliicraie 

thenvselvcs in activities pertaining to tht 
JnteriKitional Lileiacy Day; 

— ' lliat the celebration shotild be treated as ilu 

most appropriate occasion for recognifioi 
of the g<\od work done, ser.vices rendered aiK^ 
contrilYutjons made by individuals, instilu 
lion^ and^orgauisalions Sov their literacx 
work; 

— that the celebration should serve as an opp 
ortunily to eonccntratc/oh formulation an. 
implementation of programmes and activiiic 
falling within the scojie of .the main program 
mes of nonforiiial education For the illrierali 
and senu'-literale youth and adults, both urban 
and rural, and l-armers Functional Litcrac', 
Programme. 

Slate Education Dc'partments. Stale UnivcrsKie; 
Nehru Vuvak Kcndras, Departments of Adul- 
Education in Universities, voluntary oreanisationh 
colleges of education, teacher training institutionl 
Unc'jco Clubs etc. participated in the observancv 
01 the Day and look up- various programmes and 
projects in adult education. 



Formal and informal meetings vvcre l\cld to emp- 
hasise Ihe importance of atlult lilcracy and the urgency 
for eradicating illiteracy among the nuisscs. Mav- 
("allies and processions were t^rgan ised in towns and 
villages, compaigning Ibr the promotion of literacy. 

, \ A numbe/ of organisations opened new adult 
literacy centres and classes. 

Special literature was brought out, highlighting 
ihc significance of the Day. f^ 

Surveys for locaU)ig illiterates in specified areas' 



were ^ndewnkcn. to provide data for drawing up pl;ms 
fur i-uftiuVdjitaiion. j 



''iff" ^'^^^^^ ;nid oilier ;nulio-visu;il tccliii i(|nvs 
were iftcd for llic proniolion of lilcKicy L'ii(aip;iii;ns on 
the Dhy. . \^ 

A variety of cullufiil pio;.'.raninics supported ilie 
ihcnic of eradication of illiteracy. 

Kxhibition of books, leaflets and other rea(lin[', 
materials weic organised for the bcnclit of neolile- 
rates and ^enii-literates. 



RUKAI. I IMK \RV- C.VW • I im^lACY 
^ ^ MOVHMl.NT IN KLRAI.A 

It is a common Ivlief that illiicracv is not a 
problem in Kerala, However. 3^.8 pcr'cenl of the 
population in the Snte (neailv i^S lakhs) are siil! 
illileralcs. Of Uns. at Ilmm 48 laklis arc aJults. 
tven in the Iieari o! ih.' Stale capital. Trivantlrum. 
lliere are wards winch have an illiteracy rate as 
as 80%. ^ 

Libraries 

The Kerala Graiulhasala Sanaham, a vohintarv 
organisation established in the Stale' in 1945. has 
been carr>ing otii a literacy-cuni-librarv movement 
in the rural areas of Kerala not onlv to eradicate 
illtteraey hut to brin.u about a social and culujral 
change. Slartin- with 47 lur.il libraries, the San^hanT 
has today a nolwo.k of over 4.100 libraries whlcfi- 
really serse as connnunity centres for cultural and 
recreational acii\i(ies, nurscr> classes, sport-s and 
aris prograntmes/tliscussion groups and radio- clubs 
jind farmers' for^ims. 1 hcse li bra'rics serve over JO 
lakhs members with a circulation of nearly 2.5 lakhs 
books. 

Literacy Programi7>» ^ 

The ultimate aim of the pro.uramme is not onlv 
lo make adults literate but to bnnc! about atiiiudina'l 
and behavioural chane^es ensurint:\()ct[er cooperation 
in improved and scicnlilie health hal)its, nutrnion. 
collective work, participation iw^ devebpmental 
activities and in reducing antisocial Aabits and 
tensions etc. 

A pilot .project was siaited in December 1971 
with 2t),ccntrcs and, with an eniolm\'nt of 900 lL^lrners 
in the age-group 15-40. Of these bOO^ompleied the 
coprsc and more than SU'\, could read »nid write \o 
a fair standard. In the pioeess 80 literacy workers 
— teachers, library s^orkers, Nvgi:|culturc and law 
graduates were trained. 

Expansion of the Programme 

On ihc basis of an evaluation of this pilot eflprt 
It was decided lo expand the |Hoaramme from six 
inonths lo one year and from I. SO hours to 300 hours 
The second project was also conlinecffo 20 centres in 
the same blocks. But II centres were substituted. 



800 learners were enrolled and completed the course 
^^'isfuctorily. In fact, their achievement level was 
- " <;nnorior fo tliat of ihc first batch. 



The third |uoject whicTi began in June 1973 was 
for JO new centres with ^00 learners. Ten othei 
,^centres exclusively for women were siarted in coastal 
area of Trivaiulrum and Quilo'n dislnens with ai 
enrolment of 800, ^ ^ 




In all rUc^^c ate;rv44fcTt: was a distinct change ii 
attitudes among ihe learners. They showed greatc 
interest in h>gienic conditions- personal and environ 
mental, better food habits, making use of hDca 
materials. 



Boo^s for Noo Literates 

Two workshops were orpanised in 1972-1973 fo 
writing 50 books for Meo-lucral4iW«'-L5 books haN 
come out and the rest are in press. | 



Bell Bicycle Library 

This idea h.is been tried out in 50 villages i 
Cannanore district. House wi\ es and Hidi worker 
have been attracted lo llic progr.unme and the readin 
habits among the vilLige pojnilation ha\e^ bee 
increased, Liserul books have been suppUcd-^hiv 
will help in change of attitudes and modernisatiorPr 



Follow up Bi-Weekly 



A 



A This pcr/fodical has been started as a follow i 
for . neo-liieiales. It is sent free pf cosl to all il- 
literates. In 1973 the bi-weekly was converted ii/^ 
a weekly. I his h.as been found lo he a very elftsidi' 
medium in maint.iiiiing literacy and h) crealing 
enquii ing iniiul. ^ 



o o o ^ 

TV LITERACY ffXPERIIVlEN T ' 

_ )n our List i^s„c. uc- rc^-ricd nhout .■„, cxnc. 
/t-nl in iisni;; iclcs is.on for lilcr icv w.,. u. ."^ 

^he programl^e went ilirouch aS scheduled fr( 
September '10 to December 31, i he course consist 
of yO class d.iys c.ich of yo ininuics; on 34 davs 
television prbgiamme w.is broadcast: on oilier Ja 
the session was carried on b\ the litcR^icy work 
'I he 'J V sessions were divtided in three sc^Muenls 
20-miiuite pre-ielecast activity; a 20 - niiniitc tc" 
lesson; and a 1 5rniinute^post telecast leaching. 

The first 20-ininutes span was used by the el. 
room teacher to revise the pre\ious d.iv's lesson a- 
to iiUr/luce and prepaie the class for .ihe conit 
, TV lesson. 



The,f)ost telecast period was intended for d 
cussing, reinfoicing and revising what was taunhl 
the tele-lesson. 



Tlic tclc-lcsson prograninnr is ^ j^arl of the 
4-rtiOnih literacy progranunr f)cing ^iplcmciilaied hv 
the JJonibay Ctiy Sovia! lAluiialion Coninmiccx in 
cily of liombay, In liiosi u\»bes, ihc woJils given in 
tl>c pnnicr were tiiobc iliai weVc laiiglu iif ihc lelc- * 
Icsson-also. Houcsct. ii \\as nWc^afvy soWn'nies lo 
modify the siliiaiions br ihe v.DrcFb the priinar lo 
make iheni moie buii^ible for i V.' - 

The 34 lelc-lessons cxpcrinKnl consislcd of a 
variety of formats in putting across the messai^e: 
dociimentahes. ^soncs. playlets,, slides, question - 
answers, folk dramas. The literacy content of ^hc 
lesson was either words which were introduced or 
•> tauphl or sentences uhich uere used as reading 
exercises. The social educdfifion cotntent was related . 
to the literacy coiuent. | ^ 

r 

The progranmic structure adopted the following 
sequence : 

— introduction 

— social educa'lioFt message 

-teaching of new letters and-svords or words 
and sentences for unit reading 

— rccaplulalion 

The television presenter introducfed,' taught and ' 
acted as a link between the programmes. 

A two-day round table diseussion'ys being orga- 
nised in February 1975 to evah/ate the protect and 
lo plan further. 



. . AGRlCUL'JURi: AND I'AM II-Y I.IFI: 
EDUC/\TJON J!N l^NSTLRN UA\ ' 

The Eastern Adult Hclucation Association 
has been striving fi>r<|^lie past live >ears to sii.ne 
and disseminale knowKrdi;^ and ideas concerning* 
agriculture and fi^mily life through functional 
literacy programmes. With the help oT educational 
institutions nnd voluntary organisations in liaslern 
UP^ind Western Bihar, it tries to creat,e a ''change- 
prone** group of individuals and institutions who 
will undertake to de^^elop their community tlirough 
pfogranin,ics of adult education. 

These institutions' work in the surrounding 
villages /rom which the slutlviits ai;p drawn. The 
programme works on"^the Understanding thaf every 
institution sets aside half of its income" or 
RSfx^OOO per year whichever^ is more, depending on 
lliX: area or land it has, for adult educJition work. 
In return, the instutions are provided with necessary 
expertise for farm development. 

, The agricultural extension tries to ensure a per- 
manent source of income to the institution and lo link- 
functional literacy with food protluction alid witli 
knowledge of latest agricultural practices. 



Farmers' forums provide opportunities fi 
discussing cojiimon problems faced by farmers an 

■ for updating their information on various aspeVh 
of agricultural pro*cluctiori\ Fariners fairs const itiTT 

^-al^mportant activity to make farmers acquaints 
with new agricultural technology. 

♦* ' * , 

- The NiKnhi village has bee'n Jhd centre^ i 
women*s welHire work. Ne;irly SCT Wi^nen have bee- 
brought ui^der the prbgramme in various aciiviii\ 
including literacy-ciim-embroidery classes, muinici 
ance of poultry farms and developij^cnt of kitchc 
garden. - * • 

With assistance from the Government of liuli. 
functional literacy classes have been organised i\ 
farmers in 51 villages benefiting over 1700\men an 
women. 



In the next five y<9ars, the Association has a 
ambitious scheme^ of funbliona^ literacy and youi 
education combined with library services. Tl. 
Association hopes to bring 33,000 adults within tlf 
ambit of its pro^mmes,, f 



riLM ON farmi:rs* * 

rUNCTIONAI. IJTLKAQY IMlOJriCT 



The Directorate of Adult Iducation had some 
time back brought tuil a I6m.m. lilni on the l armef\s 
Functional literacy Project in j.nglislK The iilm is 
now being dubbcti into Hindi, 'Jelugu, Gujarati/^ 
Marathi, ^MalaNalam, Kannada, Assamese, Mengali, 
Punjabi. Tamil and r)riya, NMore primus are also 
being taken of l|ii^ , Hnglish \ crsjon. A-ll the%e filnvs 
will-be distributed to the l ield J,*ublicity Units in the 
dul'erent States'for projection in ihc respective areas, 

NATIONAL UTFRA'CY CONFFRONCE 

. The National Literacy Coordination Committee, 
Calcutta IS organi.sing a Natioi^al Literacy Conference 

from February 22-25^ 1975, to mobilise diffcrei]! 
agencies engaged in literacy*" work a.nd to draw^p a 
progran>m^for develoi^ing a mass literacy campajign. 
A large nuhibcr of rcQ^resentat ivcs from the driV^lem 
Slates Juc expected to participate. 
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IssuFD By Literacy Hou5C, P. 0. ALAwnACH, Lucknow - 22§C05 U. P.. India 



NDN-FDRMAL EDUCATION A VOCAJIDNAL APPROACH 

The prcsfl^picfucotional system in a Inr^c p;arl of the. world continues lo turn out unomp^oy- 
able youth jrdar nftor ycjr wilhpul.bcinc hcccHul oj Foci«il needs. Not ihnt educationists are 
not a\v«re of the educational inakidies..bAit they sVcin to be helpless as tlte education wliich ' 
Ihcy have received in their youth -was p.nrt of a sv stcm fashioned in a very dilTe[r>nt wjy. 
11 is doubtful if, in the present cu cumMaucos of rapidly devcloptyr: societies, they can contri- 
bute cfTeclively to\vard;5 the removal of those maladies. ^ ' 

v 

This implies that a new bnnd of workers sliould be pioduccd and chnrned wilh oducatioi^ 
responsibilities of a nev/ mlure. The • new i csponstbilitics call upoac\ery individual, in- 
terested in educational refotm. to cicale an' atmosphere which should be non. formal in ^ 
nature and woven into the process of lifc-lonc learmn-. In this system are included ^dufa- 
tional arrangements which ^irj^ -cnerally outside formal education. The beneficiaries of 
this system are both literatc^aMd illiterate persons ; men and women ; farmers and ''in- 
dustrial workers— all of the-e ate helped to fmd out practical solutions- of Uieir real pro- 
blems with the help of di'^eussions. doinenslralions, exhibitions, study tours, etc. tliroufih 
courses of a prodifctive ( vocatior.-oi icntod) and un-prodiictive (electoral edJcalion. lahnu- 
age proficiency, cultural activities, etc) -aturc. They are also helped to make their 
knowftdge up to dale,^ ;icquii e MY^uuerl skills and })e cmnloyed in productive activitie';. 
This system is not confined to i^eteimined boundaries of education sessions, school-build- 
ing, examinations etc. Rather it is a.life-lorip educational programme wliieh can be rei)eat- 
*ed and suitably adjusted according to the needs and convenience of tho people. 

The non-formal educational system does not intend to drive Away the formal education. 
„It rather helps the foimal education to minimise its dissociatiun with community-needs 
and produce educated youth wl^o could bo employed in productive activities of social and 
economic amelioration. It is not only concerned with the undoing of the harm of formal ' 
education but more positively attemptii to integrate with it at all levels. It provides 
practical experiences after thcoretiml knowledi^e ga-ined throueh formal education It re- 
moves the educational dcneiencics of drop.ouls of formal education and places thein in the 
main stream of further education. It employs educated school and collegc-Going youth in its 
own activities and makes availabi- its vesource personnel to contribute to school-teaching 
Keeping in view the rapidly deepenin^Jiiipct of the present, educational crisis non-formal f 
education will have to take a vocaiion^riented sh^\pe. 

The present system of education does not prepa^cMhe youth for the application of his learn- - 
ing. A graduate in agricvilture- seldom turns oiit Vb be experienced farmer^ or a graduate 
' engineer an efhcicnt technician. 



Non-formal cducatiSb may remove this dGficicricy by offering practical vocational .courses 
to prepare youth |or work and employment. Venues for such courses can be farms, homes, 
markt?ts. factories and, educational institutions. I'hcse courses will not only serve as produc- 
tive Units b,ut as practical training centres. ' ' \ ^ , • * * 

2.3 *^on -Formal Education - A Vocatidnal Approach, t Literacy Today , A 
O „ Panorajr..!, of A'lult Literacy, (Lucknow, Literacy Itpuse) Nov. -Dec. ^ 
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The (Jommcnt illiteracy pvo\^m m the developing countries haV4<^d the planners to give 
,a hinh pi.n.iiy to l.tcrnry in the cdi.c;itional pror.t.unM>c. > As a m.iltc. of fact, rudimentary 

literacy ^lul^. aloAt\ allliouKh Ihcy play an impoi t.inl role m tlu- dovrlopmenlal aclivilioi (■ 
are not r'tuir to help much. Whni ,s needed ,s to help cnjble Ihe youth llr.t lo employ I 
himsoK puHluctively in vocal.on-ot,enled socio economic pi 0|:rjmmcs and to .mpai t J.tcraey 
10 nun an,, wards at an jppropn.iic time so that he can use it aj a tool for paminc~altd 
retammn new skills and knowledfio. *• ^ 

To achieve the desired fioals in this direction, vocations should bo identined. suitable Instruc- 
tional aixl learning materials prepared, techniques " of impartintj instruction developed and 
workeij trained. 

The induslrinl' policy, if it rncourages competition between shnall and big cntorpreneurs and 
pennits sinjll-scale indu, tries lo be over-sh.uioueJ by bii; induMti.il 4:roupv %houbl 

undergo n drastic chanj;e speci.illy in the developing countries. The new industrial > 
policy should obhRC the hig indu.ltmli.sts not only lo asiiU the small industries in cllkicnt 
mnnn;:enic-nt and better functionin.-. but also to lUihso their product in their production pro- 
cesses. A clc.u-cut demarcation in "respect of prodiiclion of conimodilu-; by small and ' 
big enterpreneures will encouraRc the growth of sm.ill industries in which the ber.eficiarios^, 
of non-forrna^ education can he cnii)loycd. This will solve Ihe problem of un-cmployincii?^ 
lo a great extent and pave the way for a socinlislic pattern of society. 

The vocation-orientcd non-formal education wilUhiis not only become a tooUf educational 
retorm but of sociaPchange as well. 




\ 
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im\ FORy..\i EDUCATION PROG^.IVAE lU I-,/ K.'. S-^TI? A 

r, • .- — acti o:? FROGRAl-M B -7'-)^' i'/7T~~^^ 
I. Area to\. ^ ^ ^^-^ > >- ^ '>^^ 

introduced in^??"^''! factional Literacy Project is already 

iatriot /m^Sv^t^^d Ph^\^''°''' ^'f^^Cabed, ^arbh.^^i, Euldhana, jjcola, 
Istrict ;-!^J^^^J^;.2^^^^^'^^^-P^^' In each/ 60 ccntrcG with 30 adilts in 

each centre arc opened. From 1975-^;^ central pottern of pry- ^ 

ZTn^od "ilT.T.''^'' '° ^^^■<^^-^--, ^n.por^-i.ors'etc. L being 
..<<\^QRl,od. This is also a part of Non-Formal Education ProgrSmne. 

i^i , .,Ward:m- District ie -x^eaHy bcon selected for 

ana total onrolli^ent of 3000 Adults. 

i?tPrno,. proposed to introduce, during 1975-76, Post- 

dls?r2ct^- 0?^?^"^' ''^^^""^ (Karnnja ) rattorn in 8 

t^o^^rc ?roin 5?°?^°^^^ ^^^"^ ''^^'^l^s vitttin^ 

rrl-^D? T^fntS ^T^5 literate bu^ have now 

been ; > P ?n ffn Provision of Rs. 4, 00, 000 has already 

vrill hcdnfV ^^r-,^"^ i^^'-^iSOt. The w.rkinc n' this scher.e ^ 
?ie\lJstric%^S'i;ro:;oseS aje:" °' ^ ^^-^^'tion Prograane. 

rc;\ n (2) Ratnariri, (3) Ilnrik.Vm Bhir 

(5) Osnanabad, (6) iJ.nded, (7) Yootnal' and (b) wAgpur. ' 

enrollnprO- nr'^-n'''' ^ ''i^.^.^^ centres in each district with 
er.roi±aei;rt of ^0 adults m each centre. 

1^^ , -«With the aid of T-ir Sasoon Da^'i-l Trust Fun,-' 

in two di ;trxctn ol Oatara & .-.r-aedne/'ar. Thc-o -.re 10 c\-'.s-3 
l^lV^;^ J;^3trict With o.rollmcnt of 30 in .ach clj^cs. Su rluc 
^nP:^ r n-y r-.opt V.'ardha ,-.;:tern in these two di:nrici 
and start regular Non-Fornal Education Centres in these distric-; 

incove-ed It^?^^ ^^^"^^^'^^^1-- • Dhulia and Dhandnra renain 

uncoyc_ca. J-t IS, h-^wover, hoped that tlieso nay be selected ^ 

'j^^^Lr'^'^^"- ^'''^-^^^^ for Earners -Fur.cti:,nal Literacy 

r 

Total coverage will thus bo as under:- 

nil nnr» + 

1 






Dists . 


Blocks 


Classes 


Enrollnent 


(a) F.P.L.P. \J 

(b) V.'ardha, 

(c) iState Poat- 
, Literacy 

(d) ^ 3ir Gasoon scheme 


12 
1 
8 

2 


72 
■ . 3 
40 

2 


720 
100 
400 

20 


21,600 
3,000 
14,400 

600 






L40 
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^. (The State Govornmont's original Gchomc of GX\aaicatioil; of 
^ illiteracy i,G bcini^ implemcnt^^&^iias in the pQGt). 

'J ' * ' 

II. Di;VELO PI- LE:iT UF A M OIJBL BLOCK IN E mCU DILilKlC T^ : 

»Kon P'ormal Education Cell' recently formed by the 
Director of iMucation will select one block from each District 
• for developing a model pattern that could bo adopted by the 
District authorities in other blocks. In the first ph-se 
8 districts si selected for Staters Poot Liter. \cy schomo and/ 
• P districts of oir i3:issoon David Trust Funds ,;.'ill be take^j up, 

V/ardha District is rlso to be covered, under thu centrc^s^ 
programme: The roraainin/; 12 districts of F:iri.iors Funutional 
Literacy Procrarrjue will be taken up ifuiuediatoly after the 
completion of the fiist phase. 
> 

III/ ACTION FROC-KAiuiE FOR 'llODEL BU^CK' 



ERIC 



(A) Identification of a block 

^'.rector of Education has already und-u^t-iken a survey 
of illit \ate adults within tlio a/;?;e-^',roup 1 5--5 in Decciber 
1974. These survey reports will be chocked and classified 
either at tlie Diroctorrte ^ at the district H.^^. on tho basis 
of ttiese results and in consultation with tho district Officers 
one block will bo identified. For this purpose a small 
discussion r,roup of followin^j Officers at the District II. Q. 
will be formed 

i) iiducatioD Officer 

ii) Dy. Chief Executive Officer 

iii) Ly*Chief Executive Officer Planning 

iv) I'lodical Officer of Health. 

v) AcriQ^itural Development Officer. 

vi) Minimal Plusbandry Officer. 

vii) Executive E.irinoor. 

viii) Industries Officer. 

Co-operation and help of all these Officers is essential as 
block level officers of the respective sections work as 
per their technical ^^uidance. 

^ /ifter a ^f;eneral discussion meeting of about one hour 
at the District H.Q.^ind subsequent informal discussion with 
ythe concerned non-officials, the Officer of this Directorate m 
will visit the Block H.Q. alongwith one officer of the * 
District Education Office.- • 

(BK Identi f icatio n of Centres. : . 

(1) At the Block H. Q. a discussion group of following 

Officers will be formed 
'i^ Block Development Officer, 

ii) Medical Officer, 

iii) Dy. En,^i;ineer , N 

ivO Extension Officer - Animal Husbandary 
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vli) Extonnion Offer - Education, 
viii) Lady Social Education Officer 

(and male oocial Education Officer in Vidarbha). 

Discussion pointo 

General outline of the pro;_;rarime , villa{^,G-w.ise 
no. of illiterateo in the age^tJ^oup 15-25, avrilabllity 
of natural resources, existing pattern of occupations, 
general pattern of Innd holdings, employment potential, 
fef.sible occupational skills that could be introduced 
and 10 centres to be selected for the programme. 

(2) After these preliminary discusaions and tentative 

identification' ol 10 centres, on the spot study of these 
centres will be done by actual visits to then. This will 
take about 3 days time,. Nature of visits will be as under 

ji) Informal discussion with the illitcrntc, and 

li tera te adults and know led ^^e able people i;o 
identify the occupational skills that they desire. 

ii) Detailed survey of clientele in the forms used 
in v/ardha project. 

iii) Identification of a class-room for acoommodatinG 
the centre, lighting arrangements, et£. 

■ iv) oelection of a teacher for the centre. 

v) Ascertaining;^ the suitability o"f daily timings " 
of the centre, weekly holiday, special holiday- 
periods. 

vi) Forrainr: of a 'iforking cell at 6ach village 
consxciting of. 

Head Master of primary school, Kitlh school 
(if 9Lny), Gram hievak, Agriculture Assistant, Secretary 
of Gram Panchayat Secretary of €q-operativc Society, 
Chairman of Tarun Mandal and Mahila Harfdal, Live Stock,^.., 
Supervisor, overseer or Mate (if related skill is introduo- 
-ed). ♦ hedical Officer (or Nurse or health visitor or 
health educitor). 

This group "v;ill work as resource personnel and 
help the adults in completing the units with which they 
may be concerned. 

(3) At the^_£iid of these visits, the Block Level 

Group will again meet at the Block H. Q. and finalise the 
following issues 

i) Selection of 10 centres. - 



iii) bGloction of 10 instructors h2 for occupii.tional skills. 

iv) Detailed arrangement for c'o-ordina^n/: the teachAng of 
other units covering life rel-tcd topics such as health 
common disea.^eo, child care, nutrition, population 
education, "daily ^^ames and physical exercises, 
leadership training, medical examination, social and 
cultural programmes, etc, 

v) Selection of supervisory officer from .Mnong the 
iixtension Officers (Education) in the Block. 

(C) DISTRICT L KVP.T. 7.V.l^.'M-,]a ? 

ir. -^^^^^ JJ® Block-level action, the procedure adopted 

ho hV! ^^""^.1? c^^^^^ea, and other related arran^^ement will 

be discussed with the Education Officer and other available 

hi of concerned Departments. The Education Officer will 

nn IhVl ^° initiate action in other blocks of the district 

o and finalise the arrangements in these blocks 

nt^^i? weeks' time. Th.se proposals will be submitted to the 
directorate for approval. 

(D) FIKAL APPROVAL BY T HE D.E. • 

■ . 

H.-^-h.,- ^ ^ter these > o n ihe spot studies' of all the 10 
districts by the officers pf'NFE CELL', the proposals will be 
discussed and finalised 'v;5:th.nccessar; modifications etc. in 
a meeting with the Director '^f Education.. 

+ V, + 4-- "^^xJ^^ propos^il^f other blocks are received by 
tnat time, the same will bo discussed and finalised in- the 
said meeting. Otherwise these will be subsequently approved 
on the lines of^the decisions taken in the meeting. 

(Ill) TL'-'iE SCHED ULE_ : /' 

Allotment of Districts for visits will be made -.s 
under :- ^".vx^ 

i) Shri M.K.Pandhe :- Nagpur and Yeotmal 

11) Shri S.D.Salunkhe :- Nasik and Bhir 

111) -Shri K.K.Jadhav :- Osmanabad, Handed and Alaraednagar. 

Iv) Shri S.H.Patil :- Sangll and Ratnagiri and Satara. 

(a) D.O. letters to Education Officers 3rd week or 
regarding the broad outline of the 4th week of 
proposed prograjime by the Director June 1975 
of Education. " 

(b) Visits to the allotted districts 1st to 20th 
and selected blocks for fjnalising Julv. 1975 
the pilot/projects. ^ 

(c) Meeting with the D.E. 4th week of 



Thris will consist broadly of : 

(a) Basic Literacy 

* (b) Occupational skills that nay have been 

identified in the initial survey by the Cell. 

i and ' 

(c) rel'ted topics such as 

her^lth, common dcseases, individual and public 
sanitation, child care, nutrition, population 
educrtion, leadership training, games and 
physical exercises, social and cultural 
programmes, 

(a) Course in basic literacy has already been developed 

for Uardha Project. The 'Sane :/ith some modifications, will 
be adopted in all the districts. 

For this puipoco flash cards will have to be got 
printed in sufficient number. A proposal is being submitted 
to Government and will be pursued, 

^b) It is likely that some occupational skills 

introduced in Wardha Project viz. Masonry, Cr.rpeutary an»i 
Dairy, Poultry-sheep rearing are identified in other blocks 
also. Syllabus nnd unit planziing are already prepared , a.nd 
could be used. 

Howej»:er, syllabus and unit planning in some other 
Gklll areas may have to be prnpai-^ed. For expnpio In - 
p?aS?icable^!j'''^^ ^^'^^^ "^""^ considered more 

Pt I i,r.o is'P^oposcd to or,o:p.nise a State level work^shop 
at iune for piopann^^ the sy]\abi and unit-plonning. For 
this purpose following persons will be invited 

i) One Dy. iiduoation Officer each and one trained 

graduate Extension Officer (liiucrtion) or Social 
i^'ducation organiser each from all the 10 districts. 

il) Experts in the respective occupational skills, 
iii) borne experts from health Department. 
Iv) 4 Officers of the Cellv 
Duration : 6 days. 
Time : First week of August, 1 975 

Agency : I'laharashtra State Social Education Comraittoe 

Punds : Out of the allotment sanctioned by the Central Govt. 

o 144 
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(V) TRAINIIIG OF SI'rFERVISQtxY QFFICii:Rb : 

It is necessary to organise a state lovol training 
course of supervisory officers immodiatoly after tlie' 
curriculum, syliLabus and unit plannj^ phase is completed • 
The details may be as under : . v.^ 

i) Personnel to be : 1 Dy. Education Officer c?nd 60 
t 6 ilxtension Officers from 

f each district, 

\ 7 X #:?: 56 

j 2 X 2 =C 

ii) Duration ; 6 days. 

^ iii) lime : 3rd or 4th week of -august U^75. 

iv) Venue : State Institute of i^lducation, iune. 

v) Agency : iiaharnshtra State Social Education 

Committee. 

vi) Funds : Out of the allotment sanctioned by 

the Central Govemunent. 

vii) Broad outline of the syllabus for training 
course : 

ta; Out/o^ the Non-Formal Alucation Progran^me 

(b}^ Selection of a particular age-group 

(c) Detail study of the curriculun ynd 
unit planning. 

(.d) Basic literacy : new methodology 

2:heory and practice including practice teaching. 

„ (e) Records and registers. 

J (f) Duties of supervisors. 

^ (g) Daily routine of N.F.E Centre. 

(h) Vig<jncies involved in the progrnnLnic nt villarera 
level, at block level and at district level. 

* (i) Financial pattern. ^ 

(j). Evaluation. 

(VI) PAEPARATIOi: OF PRIl 'lERS : 
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The issue may be decided by the Director of Educ<?.tion, 

^hQ Hovk of centres could stnrt with the help of 
(planned units). 

»■ 

(VII) TRillNING OF TEA CHERS : - xr-> 

There is n provision for such training in our budget ■ 
Some funds will hove to bo found out for iJatnra And Ahmednagar 
districts. 

These coui r.es could be organised at block level or 
district level by the Supervisory Officers trained at the 
State level. Duration of the course will be 6 days. 
Syllabus will be on the same lines as for supervisors. 
More stress will be laid on nethodold^y , village level co- 
-operation, dnily routine, etc. Letai'led syllnbuG will be 
prepared by the CELL in due course. This course will be 
conducted during the first fortnight of oeptomber, 1975. 

VIII) mfiOJjUCTION OF TIiE FROGRA i'buB :- 

Iram.cdiately after the completion of Teacher** Training 
Non Formal Education Prograrmie will be started in all tlie 
districts on or rbout 15th September 1975 and will be completed 
by 15th Ilarch, 1976. > 

(IX) EVALUAXIOW :- ^ 

This v/ill be undertaken during the second fortni/;ht 
of,i\arch, 1 J76. 

Detailr^ regarding follovr up visits, on going cvrluation 
procedure and frtnal evaluation will be formulated later on. 

(X) JL(i|Li:fflAhi^ . : - 

Action /progranine for Farmers Functional Literacy 
Programme in l?y diotricts v;ill be taken up from October 1975. 
Scheme in this respect will be prepared and submitted for 
approval of the Director of Educrtioi.. 

However action on the following points has already 
been initiated by the Directorate : 

i) Ide-ntif ication 60 centres. 

ii) Selection of Teachers 

iii) Selection of Supervisors, 

8 
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Trnlninc progrpjnme of all the district level Officers 
of Education and iigriculture Departnentn will bo t' ken up as 
soon as Govcrnm-nt approval to our proposr:l is received . 
Separate funds are avriilable for this. After this State level 
training course district level courses will also be organised. 
These proposals are being personally pursued. 



( CHITKA N.JK ) 
Director of iiducat ion < 
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^ VfT.UNTARY 0RGAriI7.ATT0ri:q 



The Role of Voluntary Organisations: ^ 

Have non-governmental or voluntary organisations, ' ^ 

special capability for adult education, for farmers ? The ^ 
experience of most European countries particularly the • 
Scandinavian group, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, and. 

of Japan shows that cooperative societies of farmers, . ^ 

fishermen etc., are the most efTiciint agencies for the 

training af primary producers largely because they 

combine this function with that of supplying inputs, 

providing customs services (for anti-pest opehtions for 

land development and machines eicr)-em4^n many cases, 

with the purchase and marketing of farmers' produce. 

In those countries, the strength of the cooperatives lies 
also in the cliicient management cadre, though voluntary. 
The cooperative societies take care to employ wholetimc- 
paid stafT. This stafT has the competence to organise ^ 
training facilities for farmers, to act as intermediaries 
>'betwech farmers and agricultural specialists. Their own 
proficiency iq credit matters enables them to help farmers - 
in iJndersianding and interpreting credit programmes. The • 
society thus is a primary training group for all member 
farmers and not merely for those "who are office bearers. 

Japan offers perhaps the best example of how in a 
populous country with small holdings and in the context 

of a transition from landlordism and semi-feudal practices V 
to individual ownership by small farmers engaged in & 
intensive and mixed farjning, the cooperative organisa- 
tions have emerged as the sheet anchor of a burgeoning 
agricultural economy. The leadership to farmers "is pro- 
vided by the cooperatives. A Unit cooperative has usually • ( 
a large membership, of nearly 6,000 members. It has 
generally six departments and^co vers credit, custom services. 
Supplies, marketing, life-insurance and leadership. Some* 
have special department for feed development. 

An important fimclion of the Unit cooperatives is to 
'help every member-farmer prepare his Farm Plan. This 

process is indirectly a kind of training in farm-marfage- 
*ment and is the basis of the farmers' operation in all 

stages. The cooperative has a specific interest in the 

preparation of a sound and accurate farm plan for that is 

the basis of its calculations of liieyear-longtransaclions of 

supplies, marketing, and projections, of imports of raw 

material (e.g. maize for the manufacture of feeds) and 
'•exports of the farmers* produce. Mutual self-intferest is . . 

ai the root of the learning process. 

^'^ i'ic^'ft^yZ' '"^^ °' Voluntary Organizations," Ixi Adult ^duca- ' 

g~T?fr^3^^ Delhi, Adult EdllSItioT^ 

Association, Autmst 1Q7?. n. ivp-iftq uuuaoion 




Association, Aufsust I972, p. I72-185 



A number of Unit cooperatives are [ affiliated to the 
prefecture-level centre which is laa by the association^ of 
the cooperAtivc Units of the prefecture. The centre is plso . 

• a kind of a" branch of the National Purchasing Pideratipa 
•of Agricultural Cooperative Association ('^ZENKOREN**" 
ih short).^ It is often a combi^nation of technical service,^ 

• adaptive research and training. Th^ adaptive rcsearc^ ' 
institute has a link with the, national level research insti- 
tutes and with government's district e^itension staflV 

Thus the centre because of its composite character ;iDd^ 
because, it offer's within easy access of most farmers s^ibveral 
facilities, is able to perform more than one kind of train- 
ing to groups and individual members of the coopcriltives/ 
Every centre normally hast laboratories for the' testing of 
-chemicals (pesticides), fertilizx-rs, food prqducts, feeds, and 
machinery and certifying Ihcm for farmers'^ use. When 
field problems are reported these laboratories may try to 
tackle them initially/ If they fail owing to the complexity 
of the problem, they would refer the matter alone with 



necessary technical details to the national research 
institute. The laboratory of the Centre creates a learning 
environment for the farmers of the prefecture. 

Several courses for youni; farmers are conducted at 
the Centres. ' A popular course is that on repairs of 
agricultural machinery. Considering the importance of 
innovalionlin machinery suitable for small farmers, the 
Centre has also usually an exhibition of latest implements 
and devices. The Centre also maintains machinery in 
common use. Thus*20 farmers may share a. largo rice- 
Ihreshcr kept at the Centre. Since cooperative Units also 

sell consumer goods a^U T.V., sets, prefecture centre may 
run courses on repair and maintenarrcc of T.V., sets or 
other complex machineryJ*or consumer use. ^ 

Capital and loans fdr\uch of the equipment and other 
needs are provided by the National Federation (Zenkoren). 
There were in 1970 two cooperative federations at the 
natioYial level one for marketing and another for pur- 
chases, — but there was a talk of their merger. 

What stands in the way of a country like India having 
the cooperative system play a central role in, agricultural 
development and training ? India has a National Co- 
operative Federation with sizeable funds for new projects 
provided by government. It has also a National Agri- 
cultural Marketing Federation. The number of cooperative 
societies has gone up also. 

One of the principal reasons for the uneven role of th'e 
cooperative structure in agricultural development has been 
that the private money-lender and the private food trade 
arc both deeply, and traditionally entrenched in the 
countryside. They constitute an all pervasive and often 
elusive vested interest against the cooperatives getting into 
strides. Mor6>3ver after independence with the abolition 
n9^"?:cniindaris and tenure-holders (intermediaries between 
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tenants and govcrnnicn!|), many of tkpsc interm 
owning large personal lands found it advantageous 
form cooperatives with the minjmum required qicmbcrs 
consisting mainly of^their agnates and relatives: the 
'cooperatives* readily grabbed the liberal assist^acc an 
'loans that governments in free India, keen to develop the 
cooperative mo.verjienl, ofTered. Again the growth of tfie 
cooperative movement in India since 1905, had been 
blighted by fragmental approach at the Unit-leveL First 
there were only the Credit cooperatives which in a static 
agricultural economy, only encouraged diversion of a^i^ 
cultural loans into other domestic uses and ceremonials. 
Recoveries in a rigorous way scared .the peasantry and 
eventually the very word cooperative was identified ijvith 
a relentless mechanism to deprive the debtor of \ his 
^property and belongings in lieu of erears. Sugarcane 
cooperatives started well, but soon in many parts of the 
country they became ^citadels of local political power. 
Oflice-bearers used ihe society funds^ and' posi:ion for 
building their position in local Panchayat instiiutions and) 
in the election tactics, for state legislatures. Consumer 
cooperatives have mostly drifted into uneconomic opera-, 
lions, their losses becoming a headache for governments. 
Market cooperatives, joint farming cooperatives^, forestry 
cooperatives allliave run their course and because. of their 
limited fragmentary character and want of adequate 
operational links with sister bodies, they have often 
become sorry spectacles of 'inefTiciency and corruption. 

Not thai ihc^ cooperative movement all over India 
has had such fate. On the contrary there are outstanding, 
examples of successes particularly in .Maharashtra. Gujarat 
and parts of Mysore andTamihiad. Perhaps the best results 
have been obtained wherever cooperatives were developed 
in response to a new market for commodities that coyl^l 
be produced by members. Thus -the highly elFicient and 
famous network of Milk cooperatives in the Kaira (district 
of Gujarat at Anand, owes its phenomenal growth to the 
assured and growing market for milk and/mtlk products fn 
Bombay and later in the a<rmed forces/ The Kaira co- 
operatives are ,also excellent examples of multipurpose 
functioning at the Unit-level backed by a meticulous 
system and unmistakable business h'ncs on which the ap:x 
organisation is run. The muhipurpose role also accounts 
' for the success of outstanding cooperative or-dnisa|^ns 
such as the one in Uruh-kanchan in Maharashtra and 
Mandya^ in Mysore. In the former it is the missionary 
spjrit or the leadership and in the latter the business, 
cumen that have sustained the cooperatives, 
^ These ancf other successful cooperative institutions' in 
the country have play/d a, distinct role in educatinc their 
members on both the occupational and the business sides 
Organised training has in India been, mostly confined 
to the executives of the cooperatives and the personnel 
employed by .Government in promoting the cooperative 
movement. Most of the courses have been, organised 
dirpcily or ^ndirectly at the instance of the National 
Cooperative Development Corporation arid under a- 
numbdr|>f scljcmes of the cooperative departnient. - Few 
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wa^ to imparl cihicuion lo ihc iPiicralcs, ihc duly of ih: 
^casic pcoj^lc 10 uphfi ihc II.uijjik* Ihc poor'niij ilij 
denied were hardly in a po>iiio(i lo help iheinsclves. Nol 
much , aileiUion was piven lo orl^Hns;c ihern for tins 
purpo^. Il uai p.iradoMcally enough nol a sclMulp 
ideolcigy. One olhcr eireunisianec is relevant. Wljilo 
Mahatrila Gandhi irviined eonsiruciive workers ai ihe 
Ashrama. cvecy mass movenieni ihai ho miiiaied nieani a 
suspension of Ihc coniiruelivc acliviii»?s and oHcn when 
•he resumed ihcm in ihc/iliiervals belween two niovemenis 
he would even begin afresh ai an aliogeihcr dilVereni 
campus. * 

Between NJahaiina Gandhi ihe leachcr-conimunicalor 
and Mahaln)a Gandhi ilic l.-ader-eonimunieaior there is a 

•clear d^^siinciron ihai was pficii blurred by iliis sequence. 
Siruggje (aga^tnst ihis Ufiiish), followed by internal consiruc- 
live aciivities. thereafter apJuu^striiugle. Without observing 
this sequence most people could sile only one aspect of Ins 
communication process i.c , as (lie patriotic leader who 
mobilized rural massespM iion-violcnt aetion that balll:d 

Ahc British GovernmcTfTThis mobilization was done through 
maswve public meetings, through marches led 'by Ihe 
Mahatma. through fasts and similar other acts that drama- 
tized situation and enabled him to communicate with ihe 
the people at one stroke, as it .were. The oiher role oflhc 
^lahatma'as the teacher-communicator was very dillerent. 

The process there was speyiGc, attention was given to details, 
instructions were clear cut and meant to be acted upoi. 
The ornanisaiions and arr.-nties set up for imi;lemcnlatio[; 
were funqtional. with precise rules. Communication was 
directed towards individuals engaj:ed in f^peciHc aciivlties. 
The coJIccled works of the Mahatma are full of guidelines, 
on such divcr<;c matters as the ideal way of travelling I[[ 
Class, use of human refijnt as organic manure, nature cure 
for common ailments, how to write the diary, nutritious 
food etcJ 

As icachcr-communicator, Gandhiji devised the Basic 
System of Education fop children. The theory of Basic 
eclucation is based upon the* correlation betXveen the 
learner's mind and hands. Work such as spinning, weaving, 
and kitchen gardening provided opportunities to the 
teachers to lead his pupils on to arithmetic, reading, writing, 
geometry, economies, gjcography etc. But this technique 
was pot adopted in the area where it had logically far 
better chances of su^ceS). naiMely, the education of adults. 
Had the programme of adult education attempted in 
'Gandhiji's life-time primarily aj? a literacy campaign, been 
based upon the theory of correy^tion the training of adult 
farmer.^ would ha-ve been part and parcel of a inovcment 
towards better agriculture and higher incomes for the farmer. 

In this role, Gandhiji set up a number of voluntary 
institutions on a national basis such as the all-India 
Charkha Sangh and the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. No 
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orgnnisaupn was l^rmcu !or farmers only and ihc licid was 
Icfl lo ^ornc Icfl-wing panics lo develop orpansaiivins. of 
Ihc Trade JLJnion lypc lo conduci struggles revMrdmg land 
rcforois. During ihe years inuiicdiaiely followjng Inde- 
pendence, ihcsc Gandhian organisations y^cni mio ihc 
doldrums and mosi conslruciivc workers /ound an escape 
in ihc pada^yaira missions of AcliaryA Vinoba Uhavc. 
They got oui of touch vsith the change that was commg 
over the country-side and uerc disillusioned lo see that 
some of their oft repeated theories such as exclusive use of 
orginic manure were bLiny up^et. 

The above analysis of the voluntary irJsiitutions during 
ihe CLindhian phase is not -meant to bo a criticism but 
essentially the analysis of a historical phenomen.i What 
is more important for today's worker is to spot those 
aspects of the Gandhijn approach that arc relevant tod.iy. 
Of these the most mipon.uit seems U) be not to apprt)acli 
rural development ami the iiiie^tion of ihe trainin" ^ f tiie 
rural pcopl- throui^h a pre dcici inmcd process based upon 
sociolorjcal types aiul c\en economic behavuirisin 
Typolo*|;y *M\d ^oeioUvMcal :iiul econoinu principles shuuld 

follow evaluation and analysis. Tlve Gandhinn appronch 
was primarily a prat'maiie appro. ich based upon the 
exigencies and demands of the situaiion. 

Indeed the worker h/.s to bnsc his proriramme upon the 
needs of the moment and Ihc situjtion, liy ihe moment is 
meant a spccilic 5ci of circumsiances ihat can generate the 
process of devclopmcni. By Siuiaiion' is meant tiic 
identification of specific problems in a particular local area 
and to look for a workable solution of those problems. 
Thus the Gandhian action is not so much a long ran':e 
plan of ac:ioi. but a tmu^-bonhd programme of aciivii u-s. 
This unquestionably bnncs ihe workers to crips with a 
local situation a^ apains( his pre-occiipation with thcorui 
and inferences. This praynfatic approach l*.as to 
demonstraled incrcpsmijly in s'^ccilie situations because 
otherwise the Gandhian workers runs the risk of being 
inundated with theoretical premises. 

Historically one ^n Jatc ^he reyfval of the role of the 
constructive GanJhitui uorker irrihe years tollowing ihc 
Bihar drought of 1966-67. Until then the GarraiTbn type 
of field constructive activities had been at a discount in 
5^rco India and* the Gandhian worker had bccnehpsed for 
. ya^-ious reasons. Outride the Gani^Tlian circle* there were 
two kinds of'voluntary or^ianisa tions. One. the Missions. 
Ujat were concerned wiiTi cjjarity. Most' of these are 
Christian missions th^)ut'h there are others too like the 
Ramakrishna Mission and the Marwan Relief Society. The 
second category of ore^msations were the centre-based, 
•umbrella' typo of organisations.^ Their ccn^c. would be 
at the capital and they would &e concerned with a large 
number of activities for which they were ihemielves not 
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dircfclly responsible. Some of llicm soudil lo build up 
pyramids from ihc lop which in iis turn led to a slruelurc 
not very din*crcni from that of Government organisations. 
What were the factors that led in India lo iheap^cu- 

ancc of a dilFcreni kind of voluiUjry organisations ? It 
was not merely the result of the Bihar drought though 
that did lead to some hcarl searcliing. It app'.\us that the 
experience of the Community Development programme 
made people wary of the so-called community action in 
ihc name of which a new kind of middle-man began to 
operate. Community Development action led sometimes 
.to the emergence of village contractor^, most of whom 
were former petty zamindars or their gomashtas. These 
, propic, already in pouer in the eounter>side became even 
more powerful and were able lo continue their inHuential 
position. They got rich by building culverts, bioek- 
buildings, village roads etc., h1 the name of the village 
community. The snull man had thus nobody to guide 
him and help him but many more lo exploit him. 

Another inadequacy of .the C. D , programme in ihe 
fifcies was that the Village Level W orker^lurned out lo be 
a generalisl extension ayeni who could not command the 
confidence of the fanner for ^^ani of sper. lie expcrlise. 
The inadequacy of the gcr^rahst type of extension a^enl 
became even morp apparent as agricultural tecimology 
grew more complex 

Thirdly, the small farmer leit even more left out v\ hen 
the new lechnoioiiy of the high yielding varieties pro- 
gramme in certain parts of the country lent ureency lo 
input availability and inereascd the volume of the inputs, 
credit needs, etc liierc was no a'^ency that could put 
Ihe small farmer into touch with the aulhoriius that 
would provide inputs and meoi Ins credit reeds. Again, 
tardiness in the inipttmeniaiion o\ I.i^nd reforms reiultcd 
in the ideniilieitun of the bjilcr-olT farmers witii local 
political p.)wer uinle the small cultivators found access to 
inputs denied to him ; the hrbt prefcence for credit conti- 
nued to be given to dueumcnlity^^yidence of ownership 
over land or giving it on mortagage .in order to obtain 
Joans etc. 

In this environment the CJandhian type of dedicated 
social worker was eclipsed by the politically mllucnlial 
novo rich. It was the latter who could command resour- 
ces for arranging visits of political superiors. No wonder 
iqat in ihe mid-sixties the necessity for new or transformed 



Voluntary field organisations was felt. Such oriMinbatioas 
devoted particularly to ngricultural prod<{||fion and 
connected activities have been in operation for the last 5 
or 6 years in India. It is possible to analyse the factors 
that make them effective. These charactcrisiic^i may not 
necessarily be shared by all these organisations, but t-licy 
are the 'infrastructure' upon which the framework seems 
to have been built. 
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These voluntary field organisations sccn)< lo succeed 
. because they operate in small, compact, local, ffiral areas 
faiher than seek to develop a programme in a dispersed 
way over a larr,e region or zone. The compact operations , 
enable them to keep aciiviiics under proper control and 
review. Quite a few of these are societies recisfercd under 
ihc 1861 Act which enable them to seek exemption from 
ihe levy of income tax on ihcir funds. Generally, there is 
resistance to formmg cooperahvcs except in those parts 
of the couRtry wUqjc tradjiionally cooperatives have 
succeeded. 

What is the kind of programme that they prefer? 
Generally these arc programmes of promotion of agricul« 
luralde\elopn:cnl blended uiih the traming of prospcciive 
beneficiaries ihrough parncipalional groups. In other 
words, they do rot aim at mcreasing production on the^ 
basis of target-fulfilment. Nor do They think in terms ot^ 
having shorit courses of traming that do not arise from 
production activiiics. The training itself seeks to serve 
the produciion nccdb and it does so through field agencies 
of small groups of beneficiaries. • 

These newconstructive voluntary organisations depend 
for their resources and funds not so much on Govern- 
ment bul upon various ncn-Govornmental organisations, 
inciting those from forcie^n counuies. and also industrial 
and manufacturing firms in India. In this respect these 
organisations have benefited from their association with 
ihe Freedom From Hunger Campaign Sociciy under the • 
Ministry of Agriculture. This Society also facilitates 
coordination among voluntary organisations. 

The leadership of these organisations is now increas- 
ingly in the hands of persons who are not just gcneralist 
organisers. Quite a few air.ong ihcm are people wiih 
distinct technical expertise and understanding. Some are 
engineers, some arc aLTonomists, so:ue are poultry 
experts. It is for this reason ^ul they command the 
attention of the villagers. 

"PcrHtically ihese new organisations are n:utral. They 
seek the interest of and help from Governments and 
administrations regardless of their political views. They 
7 also try to use their personal jnfiuence for meeting ^ ^ 

'"developmental needs. But the influence is personal rather 
than through the party. Though these organisations seek 
help for meeting their non-recurring and capital (Expenses, ^ 
ihcy also, at the same time, seek to undertakeactiviiies that 
^ would generate funds for meeting their recurring expenses. 
Il may^ be a commercial activity uhich might increase 
income fhsim the farm. Income might accrue from customs 
service proV^ided to farriiers. This is undoubtedly a welcome 
trend as it gives them economic stability and independence. 
Another feature of the activities of these constructive 
Offanisations is that while they give first attention to tpli 
nccds^of small farmers in the implementation of tiie pro- 
framme, thcv take care not to isolate the small tanner 
(J 'Tcm the prosperous ones. They seek to maintain the . 155 * 
£I^C"oodwi!| of all sections of society in the compact area 
HifflM^nd thus achieve results for the entire population. 
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Since 1966 some inlcrcslmg prderammcs uiulcrinkcn 
t*y Ihcsc non-Govcrnmcnial insliuuions^have l^ccn 
J^v'ticcd, The MuKva Water Uevclopmcnt Sociciy, Indorc 
^•^'^•H Uas a ndivCovcrJimcnml commiiioc under llie 
^•i^Hrniaiiship of a retired ulliccr, has done cncc1Ic»U.vvoiK 

<'cvclo|)inj. ground water resources. Us team is icchm- 
^**Hy coiupctiiii and is able to pay its way. Anoilicr 
*"nui',.,ii„„- (Ij^jj Ij^^^ coiucntrated on ground water c\- 



plotlalion is i\v: TulvwclK^ Development Orcanisaiion in 
Turl;aidia, in Champarari disirict of Bihar, and tlic iJihar 
Relief Association wliich under Jaya Prakash Narayan^s 
guidance operates on a much larger scale. 

The development of li^hcrmen's boats by a small 
Fishermen Centre. Mulion (Tamil Nadu) deserves mention. 
This organisation started at the instance of a Belgian 
Engineer, has been able to mount engines on catamarcn 
teals, giving a rich dividend to tlie small primitive fisher- 
man who has increased his income considerably. The 
D.A.V. College trust has been organising development of 
the tribal people in Orissa, one'of its centres being r.ear 
Rourkcia and another in Korapiit. This Society has been 
•corccniraling on land development and minor irripalion. 
the nucleus of its funds, a sum of Rs. 1 lakh was donated 
initially by Dr. A.N. Khosla. These funds have been 
supplemented by substantial assistance from the FFHC. 
The Uruli Kanchan Cooperative Society in Maharashtra 
has concentrated on the organisation of animal husbandry 
and cattle development activities. The Vaisali Area Small 
Farmers' Association has undertaken the drillir.g of lubo- 
•U'ells and a programme of improving cropping pattern 
among small farmers in North Bihar. The Rama Krishna 
Mission Centre in Narendrapiir in Howrah District has 
organised an e.Ncellent programme of poultry yievclopment. 
The Ultarakhand Nicjj^i in the Aln)ora diNilrict of U.P. 
is concentrating on horticulture and mushrV^ms. • Tlic 
Mitra-niketan near Trivandrum in Kerala has" a note- 
worthy programme of cattle development, poultry and 
•crops. AVARD which is an Association of. Volui4.ry 
Organisations undertook a programme of minor irrigation 
based upon food for work in Hazaribagh district. The 
Andhra Mahila Sabha at Hyderabad has organised a 
Farmers' Training and Functional Literacy Programme for 
•women in the Mahboobnagar District of Andhra Pradesh. 

There arc several other organisations that have been 
•engaged in these activities which have grown during the 
last 5 or 6 vears. The interesting thing is the large 
variety of constructive activities and beneficiaries for field 
■work opened out by such programmes. 

In the process fff undertaking such programmes by 
these organisations numerous problems have come up. 
These problems have to be tackled with care and fore- 
thought. The first problem is that of having a cadre of 
-qualified field workers. These field workers as stated 
earlier have to be different from the generalist and dedi- 
cated type of organisers. They have to be technically 
^"ilified and not merely ideologically inspired. They 
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and profornra that the farmers and fishermen have lo- 
tackle for orc'-nising ihcir programmes. These forms etc., 
can be a chai.cnce even lo experienced governmeni officers. 
The voluniar) workers should not be identified with !<lcal 
group interests ; >ct ihcy should be able lo know ihe- 
needs of ihoii interests. They should not be worried by 
personal and family financial problems. Again they should 
have a good };r.owledgc of the principles of communication 
with the vj!!-:ers and of training and adult pedagogics. 
They should have ihe confidence and pauencc to pursue- 
matters with Government departments, banks, commercial 
firms etc. 

Ho\v has Ibis cadre to be organised? One possibility 
could he 10 create a speckl fund in the nature of a 
Foundation. Tie interest from the Foundation funds can 
be usecyfor r.-iing the expenses of voluntary workers. 
Experience of FFHC society shows that on a voluntary 
worker, it is r.:cessary to spend about Rs. 500'^.m. so 
that he nuiy h:*.? reasonable condi<ioiis of living far away 
from his home, ^nd should not have to depend upon local 

charities for r.i pcronnl convenience. This cost is much 

less than what is spent on Peace Corps Volunteers and' 

other foreign %:;unieers. 

Funds fror. available sources could also be used for 

building up ct::rii for training and orientation of these 

workers. 




Another problem is that local organisations that are 
brought inio existence as a result of the cfTortI of the 
voluntary workeis should have regular guidance from 
research centres and institutions so that they could ^bc 

eH'octivc with the viljajjcrs. Thoy should also have a forum of ? 
information rejjarding the experience of other organisations. 

A headache for organisers of voluntary institutions is 
to get work done for their institutions in Government 
oH^ices. tvery state Government sh6^uld have one indi- 
vidual who could bd^a point of contact for voluntary 
wo.ckers so that they do not have to knock from one door 
to another. To him the volunteer worker could go for 
guidance and help in expeditious disposal of applications 
anrf'^r^posals. Unless something of this kind is dooe. the 
departmental fragmentation characteristic of most adminis- 
trations is b^und to exasperate voluntary workers. Today 
the lack of communication among diflcrent limbs of 
Government causes fri^queni set-backs to progranmies of 
non-government organisations. 

In the long run what would sustain the voluntary^ 
organisations engaged in these activities would be their 
impatience for concrete results. Indignation with status 

quo is often an engine for change. The participational , ^ y 

approach to the people rather than an attitude to help the 

villager from above would always lend strength to their 

efl^ort. Externally their strength would lie in the attitude 

of a benign and active administration rather than onet. 

plagued with suspicion and indiflierencc, 
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SCHEME 01- ASSISTANCE TO VOLUNTARYaORGANIZATIONS WORKINCi 
IN THE FIELD OF ADULT EDUCATION 

Inlroductioii 

III our cflbils lo achicxc r;ipiil soci;iI niul economic dcvclopnicnl in Incliii, high ilh'icrticy among ihc 
population has been and is one oflhc nuijor handic.tps, Tod:i\\ two oul ofexcry ihicc Indian.s arc ilH- 
Icralc. This is noi only a serious hindialico lo modernis»uion and indusirial ilcNcIopmcni but aUo'a slunibl- ^ 
ing block ia ihc prop'jr workinr: of democialie inMiluiions. In a domocr;icy ihe citi/eii hp.s lo cxercjsc his 
rights inlclligently and pcrfi^rm !iis du:ics cllicicnily for which n minimum ol cduca:ioii is cs^eniial and literacy 
is, therefore, indispensable. In^piie of the eifoils made .since Independence bo:h by the Govern men I ai>d the 
vohmiary organisations in ihe Ileld of aduh literacy, the actual number of adult illi:erates has been increasing 
by about 4 million every year* 

2. The significant contribution of the human factor to rapid economic development has been recog- 
nised in India only lately. This shoidd have recrrved greater attention and emphasis as efTicieney and pro* 
duciivity of the workers, whether on the farms/or in the factories, aie iniluenced by tj^.^ir ability to acquire 

. knowled-^e and skills through furiher educatio/, training and re-tiaiiving. W ihc worker is to adjust himself 
to the changing pattern of society and if he is lo have a bctler understanding of his role in the emerging 
social order, he is in need of further education.^ 

3. Expansion of knowledge takes place at s;ich a fast rate that every educated person needs continu- 
ing education to bo able to keep up with the current tkvelopments in his own as well as in other fields 
in whichiic is interested. Thus, the major task of adult education in India today relates to : 

(/) Speedy reduction of dliteracy and hnking literacy to agricultural and industrial produciion. 

(a) Provision of nxftling materials to new literates and the public ai large. 

(Jii) Provkinig opportunities for further education and training to workers of all categories. 

(iV) Org;mi/ing programmes for continuing education for the prolessional people. 

/ 4. The need for these programmes has been felt by one anti alh but the country docs not have the re- 
sources for such Adult I:ilul\r.ion progranmies and, therefore, the resources and I'aciliiics axailable with the' 
voluntary organisalions in the country, which have played a significani lolc in the de\elopmen: of education 
in Ir^dj/, should be usctl. The main assets of the voluntary organisalions are ;he capacity fa) to enlist the 
services of clevoled ediicaiioniits. Cb) to tap private fuiancial resources for the development of educa.ion/and 
(c) to conduct educational experinjents with the personnel they can command and on account of ihc creaier 
academic and adi]iinistra:ivc freedom ihey ordinarily enjoy. Their main handicap is the inadei]uacy of 
financial resources asailable: and this inadequacy is increasing continually because private charity is being 
spread thinly over an ever increasing number of voluntary organisations. 

5. Tlie Government of India fc^el that voluntary educational organisations can play a very vital part 
in the re-consiruction of Cihication if their three principal assets are tievelopetl to the full and their principal 
handicap is removed ihroiigii special linancial assistance. The Scheme of Ashi>(ance to Voluntary Organisa- 
tions working in the field of Adult L\ducation is designed to serve this purpose. Another aim of the Scheme 
is lo establish a link between the voluntary organisations and the technical expertise in the field of adult educa- 
llon» 

6. The Scheme was started in the First Five Year Plan and w^as continued with expanded scope in the 
Second and ThirtI Five Year Plans. It has been included in the Fourth Five Year Plan also with an expanded 
scope and further liberalisation regarding financial assistance. 

7. Definition of Voluntary Organisations 

(a) Registered societies, public trusts and non-profit making companies only would be eligible for 
assistance.^ Orgatnsations which arc not legally formed would not normally be entitled to assistance. If, 
^ howxver, in rural areas organisations without a legal personality arc formed owing to practical difficulties, 
they may be recognised for purposes of grant under a certificate from the Collector/Deputy Commisi;ioncr 



filial they arc boniifidc orgnnisa.ioiis. Furllicr, in such cases Ihe bond should be accompanied with two sure- 
tics. ^ 

3.2 



Ministry of Education, "Scheme of Assistance to Voluntary Ori^anizn 
tions Working in the l^eld of Adult Education," N°7SeSI mL^s^C 
^ Of Education and Youth^ Services, Gcr.erninent ai' India, S^^/p lS"^ 
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Note : Grants lor prcparaiion and produciion of literature may be given lo individuals also in exceptional 

^*?! '^r^n'"^^ be eligible for Pmancial nssisiancc under llic Scheme, an insiiiuiion/ornnnisalion should 
possess the roliowing charocicrisiics : — 

(0 It slioi'ld be a rccosnis:d instiiutioQ (where such recogniiion is required for securing tranl from 
inc Siaic Govcrnnieni); 

(//) II shouIJ have a properly coiisiiluied Managing Dody wiih iis powers, duties and rcspoosibili- 
ties clearly defined and hiid down in a wriitcn consiiluiion ; 

(///) II should ordinarily have been engaged in adult cducaiion work for a mijiinium period of llircc 

years prior lo ihe request for graiu-in-aid under ihc Scheme; 
(iV) lis fnuincial posiiion should be sound; ^ 

0') Ii should have-fcieiliiles, resources, personnel and experience to iniiiaie ihe project for which the 
gram is required; 

(v/) lis work should have been reported (wherever such reporting is necessary) as satisfactory by the 
btatc Government; and 

(v//) It is not run for piofit to any individual or a body of individuals. 

(c) Normally no assistance wHI be given if the project, for which grant is applied for, is covered under 
any scheme of the Central Social Welfare Uoard. 

with the approved plan and^eslunaies shall also be siilinutted. In the cm^ of pranls not exceeding 
Rs. 2.000 a cerlifiLate by a Gazetted OIHcer in the following form shall be sunicieiM. 

•*I have verified the aceoiints of in respect of urani 

of Rs...^ (Rupees ) 

' . sanciionea by tiie Minisy trnf l-:duc.iiion Sc Youth Services for. /. . V/. V.V.V.V. V/.V.'.V. /. . 

with the help of the vouchers and certify that they are correct and tliat the granV has been 
utilised for the purpose for N\hich it was sanctioned." 

(lf/7) An institution/organisation in receipt of financial assistance shall be open to insp^-xtion by an 
ofTicer of the Union ^^ini^try of education and Youth Services or the State Uducaiion or concerned 
Department. 

(/v) lin the case of grants for buildings, an institution must con\picle the building within a period of 
two years frotu the date of the receipt of the fir^t insialment of giant-iii-aid unless extension is 
granted by the Central Government. 

(v) The accounts of the project shall be maitMained properly and separately and submitted as and 
when required. They shall always be open lo check by an ofilcer deputed by the Government 
of India or the State Governmcm. They shall also be open to a lest check by the Comptroller 
and Auditor General of India at his discretion. 

(v/) The audited accounts toc;ether with Utilization Certificates in prescribed form duly countersigned 
by the Chartered Accountants are required to be furnished within three months of the date by 
which the grant is required lo be spent. 

(v/7) The grant alongwith its counterpart share is required to be spent within a year of the issue of the 
letter sanctioning the grant. It a part of it is left unspent, it will iiave to be refunded to the 
Government of India alongwith the interest @ 6 per cent per annum or the rate prevalent at that 
lime, unless the Government of India approves its carry over to the following year on a formal 
request made to this elTcct by the institution/organibation. 

(v//7) The instiimion/organisation shall maintain a record of ail assets acquired wholly or substantially 
out of Government grnnt and maintain a register of such assets in the prescribed proforma (sepa- 
rately in respect of each grant) and a copy thereof furnished to the Minibtiy of Education Sc 
Youth Services. Such assets shall not be disposed of. encumbered or utilised for purposes other 
than those for whicJi the grant was given, without prior sanction of the Government of India. 
Should the institution/organisation cease to exist at any time such properties sliall revert to the 
Government of India. 

(/x) In case .of a building grant exceeding Rs. 10,000 no portion of a griint shall be paid until the con- 
trolling a'Uluuity of the institution/organisation has executed and reeistered a bond in the approved 
form, securing to the Governniem of India a prior lien on the building for the recovery of the 
amount paid as grant alongwith all monetary and other benefUb which the institution/organisation 
luiglit have received or derived in the event of the building ceasing to be applied to the purpose 
. . for which the grant was given. In other cases the Government of India may accept a written s 
Q ' agreement in the form prescribed for the purpose. 

ERIC ^ ' 
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(x) When llic S(aic Govcrnincjits/CovoriHULMU of Indi.i liavc reasons lo bciicvc liiai (he sanctioned 
money is not bcm^ uniisod for approved purposes, tlie payment of grant may be stopped nod Ihc 
earlier grants Recovered. 

(xi) Tlie inslKuiion litiist exercise reasonable economy in the working of the approved project es- 
pecially in respect of buildings. ' 

ixii) The insliluiion must be c^pen to all citi/.ens of India without distinction of religion race caste, 
language or any of them. » . 

(xiii) No capitation or other similar fees shall be charged froni students belonging to States other than 
ihc one in which the insliiuiion.'organisation is situated. 

(xiv) An inslitulion/orcani^.ilion organising a seminar, workr^hop, conference, refresher course, etc," 
under the Scheme sh.ill not iiuite foreicn delegates without obt.unin.i; the piior nppro\al' of the 
Ministry of Home Allairs'nxternal Affairs. An application for such approval shall invariably 
be routed through the Ministry of liducation & Youth Services. 

(xv) The grantee institution orLMmsation shall furni>»h to the ^^illis(ry of Fducalion \^ Youth Services 
quarlcily pro'tress reports ofthe project, indicniini' in detail boih the pluMcnl and financial achieve- 
ments on each ofthe approved items. Such reports shall continue to be furnished until the pro- 
ject is completed to the satisfaction of the Government of India. 

(xvi) If the Ministry recpiire clarifieaiion on any point not contained in the slatcmeins. the institution/ 
organisation shall supply it within the time ^vcified by the Ministrv of Education Youth Services, 
failing which the application will not be considered. 

(xvii) The decision of the Secreiaiy to the Government of India in the Ministry of liducation & Youth 
Services on the question whether theie has been bieaeh or violation of any ofthe terms and con- 
ditions mentioned in the sanction letter shall be final and binding on the grantee. 

MOrPNLK— 2/Min. of l!du./70— 5-9-70— 10,000. 



/ 

S. E.xicnt of Assistance 



Mibjccl to a cclini; of R^ V 5 ' '^'-^^S' l.vr ecu ol il.c nui.-rccuu in- :,ml icuirri,,.. cxpctulilurc 

ins(itution/..rfian.vuion co.k J;L- 1 / ' '••'"•""i"^' ^•M^cuhiuic will be ho, no by ihc 

of ll.rcc o four yc. h " v "i , c^s^^ ^''Z^ f °" ' P-ojcci-basu M nuy on lor n period 

50 percent of the to al c ,M ,e ion . ! \r ' 'k'^VI'^'' ''^^ ^'^"^'niciion of Innldin^ subject to 

Scheme are further 'b e^o n 'o ■ ' 1" -^"^"^^ ^vhicl:c^c^ is less, (ir.ints under the 

eeilinsofRs. 75 WO n^bcc; n^^^^ ""^ ^''''''''''^ t^'^'"'- Tor which a 

condir.ons unde which v, Cn,^^^^^^^^^^^ ^"^"V'' ;^'>."^'V "^'^ C'->'". >^ -'Pi^-oved and the 

approving the project. ^ " '=°'"'"'"""lcd to tl>c inslitu(io.i/ors:.nisation at tl>e time of 

omcialtVrLTfiri'nSTt;"^^^ '''r '^-'"'^y l'"''""^ ''^''^'^''"^ '° ^'^^'^'^^'^ Smnt from son.e other 
S n w n " nal V (K S/^n^ ""^ "^'""^-^'c-' of Central 

other olUc al sources '"^7 '^«"S'dcnt>o„ .l,e grant received/hkely to be received from such 




9. CrUcria for Sclcetiou of Inslilutions'Orgniii/ations 

^ ^'^ I^^dTilK nmn!!!.'!'"/''' ^^'i"^ '"'^•■'> connmumy. its capacity to uin the couHdencc 

of adults among whom it desires to work and its general competence in the held. 

• ^"'^ prognmrile."'^ ^^''O ^^^^'^ '-'"^^ the responsibility lo nm the 
(Jii) Whether the organisation is closely knit with the community as defined in the programme. 
i'v) The experience of the organisation in the past in respect of similar programmes. 

10. Proecdurc for Selection of Institutions/OrBanizations 

^'^ MiSv'nr''r f^?' ""''^ projects relating to the priority areas to be l.-.id down by the 

£ ,c cnt^^cllv to",i''^,^°''^' ^"'I'l'f- P'-'^j^-'^'^' ''■""■"^'^y organisations which 

nave uic capacity to take them up will be selected for assistance. 

"'^ im 'LwssSy "'"■''^ ^''"^ concerned State Government wher- 
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5:^:;;;^i;^'l.^:;;th::-':,i;-;l^^^ t^-dccteC organisation cr through the State Goven>n,cn, 

^"^ .KMrSill^'M;';.:^:;^^^^^ guidance. ovcr^aH supervision and cvalua- 

of KducaiHuVVnd' Vou.i' S^^^^^^^^ Directorate of Aclul. Tch-caiion of the Ministry 

S^n'ccnSd'^S^^ ' -^'^-^^^^y «ninm,ce including representatives of the 

II. Areas and Prosraninies for «hicli Assistance may be given 

LU.an«' """^''y •^'••-■^'^ '"^^ of Adul,* Fdnca,ion in which projects may be givco 

lO Adiill Literacy and Pobl-lilcracy 

(ii) Libraries/connected wiih Adiill IZducation and Aduli Literacy 
1///) Suppoiiive service:, : 

ffilFo'lVilrF.™ Y',;;thr, "S.'" P'osramm., be give, p,i„,l,y for .„U,p„„ 

00 n.ens.ve Adult Literacy work among won,en-,herc n,ay be Ave projects in this category. 
\ n.) Intensive literacy work among the Iribals-lhree projects in .he tribal areas 

irthe'a.e'fiS omT^.V^T v'f"' of schools-;two projects. In .his services of students 
luca^L group ol 11 (o 17 >cars would be utilised foj literacy work 

12, CoDdidons for Grants. 

- " jS"— ^^^^^^ 

close o ' he fui^ c 1 ; / f,/.^^^^ '''""^ subsequent ins.ahne.U. made af.er the 
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AIWJCATION 1-OR CiRANT-lN-AID UNIdl-R TIllI CUNIRAL SCllHMIi 01- 
ASSISTANCE TO VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS NYORKING If^lTHli 

OF ADULT EDUCATION 

From 




To 



The Sccrciary to the GoN'crnnicnl of Iiuiia, 
Ministry of Education and Youth Services, 
New Delhi. 

{Attention : Adult Lducaiion Divin'on) 



Through 

The Secretary to the Government of ...Department of 

-k- 

Subject Grant-in-aid under tiie Central Scheme of Assistance to Vohniiary Organisations Wijikin^; \\\ the 
field of Adult Education. • - ^ 

Sir. I ' . 

On behalf of liie management of tlie Institution/Orcanisation. i submit iicrcwilh an arrlica(ion in 
duplicate for grant \mdcr tiie SclK-mc 'Asflslance to VoimiUiry Orc;inisaiions woikin;.; in tli-: licid of Adull 
Eclucalion'' (hereafter referred to as liic Central Grant). I iiave read the rules and regulations ol'llic Scheme 
and I undertake to abide by them. 1 furtiier agree to the foiiusving condiiion> 

(a) No assets acquired uliolly or subslanlially oirl of li»e Cenlrai Giant .sh;dy^^^cu}iil:i mi (e>XLpt 
as provided under Clause] \\) dealt \viih, or di.sposed of or utilised lor purposes other llum tf.o'^c 
for wiiicii tiie grtnt is given fhereafler referred to as approved purposes). Should tli-i instituli^^i:/ 
Organisation cease l*^ function and 'or exist at any time assets so aequired siiaii on demand \>c 
transferred to the Gosernmenl of India by tiie Institution Organisation. In default it will to 
open to the Cos eminent to acquire the s.>id assets. 

ip) The accounts of the In<ti.tution/Organisalion shall be properly and separately maintained iu 

respect of each Central Grant. They shall alwavs be open to elicck by an ol!u;ev deputed by the 

Government of India or the Stale Gosernment. "I hey shall also be open te a tc^t clieck by the 

Comptroller and Auditor General of India at his discretion, 
(c) If the Slate or the Central Government has reasons to believe that the grant is no< being \itil:^<d 
1 for-'approved purposes, the Government of India m:fy stop payment of fuithcv instalments ar.d 

recover earlier grants if necessary by enforcing the charge. 
# (<0 The Institution/Organisation shall exercise reasonable economy in its working, especially in respect 

of expenditure on buildings. 
{c) In the case of grant for buildings, the construction will he completed within a peuotl of two years 
from the date of receipt of the first instalment of grant unless further extension i.s granted by 

the Government. - : 

\J) No ch.mg: in the plan of building will be made without the prior appioval of th.^Government 

of India, " ' . 

(g) Progress reports on the project will be furnished at regular intervals as luay Jjo specified by the 

Government, 

(Aj), The Instilution;Oi\^^anisaiion will bear the balance of the estimated expenditure on the piojeet 

•■^•• *6Mhc Institution/Organisation will bear per cent of the expenditure or the Institution/ Organic 

^ililibn will not bear any expenditure and the entire balance will be borne by the State Govcrji- 
O "mcnt, 
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(/) As sccuriiy for rcp.iymcni of liio Ccniral Gmiil and performance of ihc afoicsaiJ conJiiions ail 
assets aaimrcti wholly or substaniially out of ihc Ccniral Gram shall remain chaiLxd tollieCovern- 
inc and ihe liisinuiion/Ur.uanisaiions shall cxecuie on demand m iavoui oi ihe'piebident ol fndia 
3 deed ol mongage on terms lo be sclilcd by the Uovernmcnt or Jnuia. - 



Yours failhfiilly, 
(Signature) ' 
(Designation) 
(OlTicc Stamp) 
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bAAUUN UANDMI 



If Gujp.ratis arc r.ir roiiuncd from 
Gandhian Ihoiiglils and dctd^, 
so arc all of us. li is noi al all sur- 
prisinn. for the people who ha\c done 
Gandhi the gjcaiosl disservice are 
those who took upon themselves the 
task of inlerprclinp, his philoiopliy. ' 
* There was nothing lo inicrprci. 
His thoughts and deeds were based 
on Truth. He established no cults 

■ and left no do[imas. There oufjht 
to be nothinf^ like Gandhism. He 
once wrote: **lf Gandhism is anoiher 
ii^e^for sectarianism, it dcscives 
to be destroyed. If 1 uerc to know, 
after my death, that what J stood for 
had degenerated inio sv^ctarianism, 
I should be deeply paiiicd . . .Let 
no one say that he is a follower of 
Gandhi.. . You are no followers 

. but fellow students, fellow-. pilrrims, 
fcllo.v/ seekers, fellow workers." 
Mahtma' Gandhi stood for Truth, 

■ plain and simple, and if his ihouj^hts 
and deeds seem lo he irrelevant today 
It is only because Truth has become 
irrelevant, in fact, wc have all 

^become humbugs and the worst 
culprits are those who insist on being 
regarded a^ para^^ons of virtue. 
They have killed Gandhiji's soul by 
their misinlcrpretalionsar.d misdeeds. 

Take the Sab^irmali ashram in 
Ahmedabad and the Scvagr^m ash- 
ram in Wardha, the two places with 
which Mahaima Gaiidiji \sas so inti- 
mately associated, lie had conceived 
these as centres of work and service. 
Instead, they have been converted 
into places of worship! \ 

Sevagram lies deserted. Occa- 
sionally, a group of tourists are 
brought here to be show;i where 
Gandhiji sal, where he slept, where 
prayers were said and how he hved'' 
in simplicity. Across the muddy 
road is the village in which several 
hundred inhabitants still cherish the 



memories of '\liose djnamic days 
when H.ipiiji live\| amongst us." 

Today, they rciuse lo sel foot fn 
the ashram premilcs because there 
is a simmering l\alrcd for^lhose 
handl'ul of people Iho live there lo 
pass their lasi days! of life. These 
followers of Ganduiji are as far 
rcmoNcd from the cdmmon man as 
Prw^sidenl Lyndon Jolmson was from 
I^ashir Aluircd, the l'|arachi camcl- 
dri\cr. 



When I went l.hcrc 



in 1969, the 



animosity was simmer ng. We had 
gaihcied at the ashian to celebrate 
-the birih ccnlcnar;^ of ihe Mafiaima. 
It shocked me to nolc that none of 
the villagers pariicinaled . in the 
week-long programinp. 

I tried lo tind oul/why. During 
Gandhiji's lime, P iJarnl, they got 
help and guidance from the ashram. 
Now they only gel /lectures. Then 
I saw for myself what they meant. 

In a vulgar display of pomp and 
pageantry, ihe then Governor of 
Gujaral, who was the organiser of 
the get-together, drove into the vil- 
Ligc in- iiis imported car. complelc 
with outriders, motorcade, scere- 
laries, ADCs and paitawallas. 

lie was ceremoniously escorted to 
slhe platform. For 15 minutes he 
deli\ered a tirade on the need for 
Gandhian simplicity apd manual 
work. The old people in the aud- 
ience who , were there during" 
Gandhi}i's, lime, smiled knowingly 
but tlie younger generation fumed 
and fretted. 

However, what finally alienated 
the people was a sordid incident that 
occurred some/iime in 1970.' It is 
somelhmg uriimaginable and unfor- 
givable. 

To protect the ashram orchards 
from poachers, someone had the 
bright idea of electrifying the wire 



fence. One young man paul with 
his life. 

The story is not much dilTerent at 
Saharmaii in Ahmedalxid. 'I here 
too, the ashram has l^u ijs idcniii^f^' 
About the only activity that goes oIi 
there, is a festering feud between -.-»ni: 
liarijan occupants and the man^iic- 
ment of the Sabarmati ashram. I^or 
the rest, it has been con\ cried inlo a 
museum wheic the posi^evjions oT an 
idolised Gandhi are kept on display/ 

Perhaps thc^lay is not far^ when 
teniples will be built and people v.ill 
worship Gandhiji as llicy do Ran^a 
ancMvrishna.^ Ijistead of continuing 
\\ilh the service of the poor <iind 
search for Yruth, those who were 
closest lo Gandqiji and v.i^rcNsl^kcd 
upon for guidance, put liim on a 
pedestal and went about in search 
of power. 

Like the priests who come Qjd 
extol tlie virtues of our gods and 
goddesses, -the Gandhians address, 
congregations and speak glowingly 
of his simplicity, his sacrifices and 
iiis Iruliifulness. Then, like the 
priests, they go back to a life v/hiclj. 
is totally antithetical. 

To expect anyone to do anything 
simply because Gandhiji said so, is 
abs\ird. You cannot generate feel- 
ing among [Tcople that way. Gandhiji 
himself practised what he believed 
and if people followed him in what* 
ever, he did, it was because he . 
earned their respect. 
*^Truih and service of the poor were 
the jnessages handed down lo us 
from lime immemorial. Christ; 
Ruddha, Rama, Krishna, CVnfucius 
<!and everyone else, said" the same ' 
thing. Hut, each one of them after 
death wasjput on a pedestal and 
idolised, yiheir message became 
scripiux^/ which everyo'nc swore by 
but seldom followed. Q 
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Dear friend, . . ' ; • t • 

^ In the past fivon,o;.l.s uc have been discussing var.o'us aspects of implen.enting the 
1^nct,o„nI hrcraey projce. - .he prohic,,, of enroliuen.. how ,o.„sure nn emdcnt reportn.n sLnT 
the, .mpor.ancc o evalu.u,on as av .ns.rumcm of proKrannne >n,provc,nen, , a„J in gcnt-ral how 
to ra.se the total c(l,c,n,cy of th. project. ThAe are. of cou.sc. many tnorc aspects thai 
lo.|)c discussed, and we shall be taking then, np in our subse.i^ienl letters. 

• There is. however, an inherent pitfall „, ^Uu^i oVer-preoccup.^d w.th pedagogical ref.ne- 
ments : that the real ,ssue .s Ust s.ghPof, ev^n ,f temporarily, that of losing the uood for the ■ , 
Uccs I . ' . 

. . . -.^ • * 

•• So. in th,vn,onthly letter, ,t would perhaps be woVwh.feMo pause an* get our main 
objcetivcs into focus again.. - r - ^ 

. ' Lclm not forget that functional h.erncy (as all forn.s of nonforma/educ.T^ion) is not just V 
another educational 'dole'-a way ofofTorinc a less structured, a less scholastic, a less expen- 
•stveolterrfittveto the 'left-outs' of the educaUon system. Wc nee^d to remipd our.elvcs of 
,h.s repeatedly suK-e n,ost of us are. by and ^.rgc, wo.king wi.hin The mental framework ot a " 
forniial system o edueat.on and tend to' conceptnaiisa.' plan and measure nonformal eJucnt.on 
on the pattern of the formal system.«lf.(hefunctio,nal-Ht.rncy programme is take,, merely as a 
series of nn,e-n,onth courses during . h,ch all of us go through mofons of an educational process 
cxpcct.nE rcsultsio low ,n the .Inn.u future, then we wonld have n,.s.ed the essential point' - 
l oubtless, o..ofthepurpose. ofthe f.,nc..on.l literacy programn.e /. to give educnt.on to 
those who have not .recc.vcd .t luthcrto. Hut that ^ only a small part of the entire objective Tec 
« a basic differenco between the fornu.J and the nonformal s^-stems in their role and l>e,r timincs 
The formal modahties of education "are n.a.nk based on the philosophy of ^ lon,-term inve! 
ment w.th d.stan.and generahsed goals lor a futu.e .hose shnpe and demand^ • Aa nt'bes • ' 
only vaguely predict. Ti,e non.orn.al ways of education generally assist learners to^ncquire kno - 
ledge and knoW-liow lor instant and immediate use. ^ . 



Communication fron Mrs. 
June 1, 1975 ^ 



Doraiswami, Director of Adult Education, 



\ 



i lie OUjCctUL^Ut lite hlULilvMl.it iULl.tv; )>1 \. Uii>i4L , U>1 *\i41vU j UH m»UMv, MuHllU 

h«ivc a rar-rcichiijc: socKil and economic coiucni. I hc purpose is noi merely lo bring about a 
more cquhablc Ji^iribuiion of educalioujl benefits, bui lo impiovc ihc qu.iliiy of life of ihc 
people //t-rr ami //on. I'lic programme would be bucecisful only if ii helps dlilcralc f.vrniers lo 
live belief, lo earn more, lo suffer less, lo solve Uicir problems more eflicienlly, lo Cv^inbal, 
injustice afound them, lo lake pan in collccuvc aciion...eic. . ^ ^^--^^^-^ 



• da 



The funchonalJilerAcy proi'jammc is mainly direcied 10 the rural area^ winch, by and 
large, arc undcr-utiliscd .md ufidefdi'vdopcd and whose piipulalion, p.ulicul.uly ihe illileralo 
ones, iij^iiher pariicipalc m (U\'isioi» makuic: nor know how lo lake advania^.' of decisions m.ule 
by oihers for ilicm 7 Jiey .uc olien heTpIcss and doublful, ap.uheiic and mdiflercni. U ihe eniirc 
rural popuTalior^^ is lo Uc drawn inio ]he main sircanj of ihe dcj^clopmcnlal processes, a socio- 
economic lr«iisforinaiion h.is fn be brou';hi abouu Lducalion is one of ihc inosl powcrlul lools 
known lo help break llib^s isid.nibn \\\ ^alncli ihey exisi.. THIS is ihe objcaive of ihe funciional 
lilcracy pro^:ranime : lo help llie farming pcipui.uion ihroup,h ediic.uian lo co^urlbule uciively lo 
a process of social and econonric^ chaifge, jioi ai some dislani dale bui loday. 

Therefore, \\c are asking you lo be noi only an efficieni adminlslraior bui lo 

bcha^vc as a real social worker. You shouUI help all our leticliers and oihers responsible for 

* villago groups lo aci as pariners of ilhlerale farmers, lo be ihcir friends and not ihcir luiors, lo 

'make ihc efforl lo undersianil ihem fully and r.ain ihcir confidence, lo get aequaiiTleci willi llie 

local ciivironmeni antl llie social relalions in every N fllace, lo cci rid of even ihe ^lu^hiesl Huecs 

of demaeocic, ^^.Hernalisiic, or coiulescendini: beii.iN loiir Wc hope lhal you will jiay alienlion 

as much lo your ediiciional "as lo youi social role and lask. 

' ' • ^ . . 

The eniire exercise of luiilduig curiicula around problems of ihe f.iriners, and ihe emphasis 

placed on iniei^ialion wiih olher devLMopmonial av;cncies, are all geared low.irds this goal, lo 

• ensure iffai in ihe shoriesi ume possible, ihe learners are prcp.1red for a sironger social and' 

ecojioinic role. 



If ihe socio-economic perspeciive of the projcci is<:Q,nstanily kept in view, ihc eniire 
nielliodology, oiganisalitHi. cl.issroonnpachinc:, le.xcher~Iearner , reI;iiioiiship, * \^ ill undergo an 
auiomatic iransfiumaiion. Much more^^mie should be devoted lo prepare w hai wc can call 
ihc ^learning cn viroiimcfir, lo seleci ihe learners, to creaie closC links beiwcen ihem, lo bu^ld 
condiiit)ns- for collective work, to learn and seai^cfi for soluiiiins lo common problems, ieachcrs 
and learners will then be seen »is joint pariners in mastering edueiional Tools noi as ipnds in 
ihcmselveSf but as means of improving ihe quality of life in the community, of niasicnng their 
45WXI cnvironnKnl. — ^ 

Lci us noi, however, assuinc ih;vt education by itself can bring about all thc^change, uot 
redress -all the wrongs. Hut it can make a big contribution lo this end. Le<C^s niake the best 
use of it. 

You could perhaps devote a monthly m^etinn to discuss wuh all the ptojecl personnel 
and particularly \sith the teachers about these larger purposes underl>in\\ tfie project. Alter alU 
what .wc arc basically aiming at is a common coneern for reaching national objectives jh rough 
a^proccss of total participation. 

With regards ♦ 



Yours sifi^crcly, 

FR?r" ' • ■ 'ISG ■ ' (Mfs, S. Doraiswami) 

t^lyy , • . Director 
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The DIrecloralo of Adult Education is 
the actldemic and technical wing of the 
Ministry of Education^ and Social Welfare 
In respect of matters relating to rrDn-form<il 
youth and adult education at the all-India 
level. V It assists in the formulation, imple- 
mentation, coordination and evaluation of 
programmes initiated by the Go^Vnment 
of India. 

The mAin functions of tho Directo- 
rate are' 

— Training and orientation 

— Production of learning materials 

— Surveys and studies 

— Doc&mentaticwr' and. clearing h'ouse 
^ functions 

— &>iperimentatlon and innovation 
<si —Promotional activities 

— Consultative and advisory services " 

— Forum fpr pooling of experiences and 
exchange of ideas 

Tho major on-going programmes aro 

— Farmers Functional Literacy Project 
* — Non-formal Education F^rogr&mme for 

. the age-group 15—25 

— Assist in Nehru Youvak Kendras 
Programme 

— Polyvalent Adult Education in urban 
areas > , 

— Workers Social Education Inslilutesr 
in urban areas 

— Training and orientatiort of key 
personnel in adult education and 
youth work 

— Documentation services to natfonal 
agenei^s 




Directorate ' of Adult Education', Farmers Functional Literacy Programme , 
Ministry of Education and Soqial- Welfare , 1975, p. 1-2L 
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Farmers Functional Literacy Programme 



CONCEPTS 



One of the rcccni innovahon^i of sip,n ifica ncc lo 
developing couniric'> is ihc conccpi of linkinp cduca^ 
tion (not only vocauonal Uaimnr) lo dcvelopmcni. 
particularly for incrcasmg pruduclion. 

The Farmer^ Trntninp. ami f'lMRU'onal l iteracy 
Programme inmaicd hy the (iovcrnnicni of India ift 
1968 was an eRori to translate this toncepl inio 
praciice. The projct l is a |oini enterprise of ihrce 
Miiiislrics VIZ, ihc Mmistrtes of Agriculture, Education, 
and Information «l liroadaistiiig. \Mth assistance 
from UNDP/FAQ, UNLSCa . 

The Ministry of Acficultuic provides the Tarmers 
training and field deifioMM rat ion fjcilities; the Ministry 
of Fducalion provides runUional Iiiera^^v; the Ministry 
of Information and Hroadcasiinr rela>s special t)pe of 
farm-broadcasts through the All India Radio for the 
benefit of pa/ncipant farmers. 

Basic Ideo 

' The basic idea underlving the programme is that 
''^hcre is direct correlation between ph\sical and human 
ingredients in acr iculture, 4^tw. cciy npuls such as new 
seed varieties, fcrtili/c rs, wa ter anfl credit, a nd the up- 
grading of huina-n r(*sourccs (j^drn'MXP. . information, 
literacy and agricultural. knovt^liovO. rn other words, 
this is an integrated, mult^faceted approach to the 
••Green Revolution", 

Basic assumptions 

The conccpl^f functional literacy assumes that : 

(a) literacy is not ao end in itself, but hits mean* 
^^ ing only as a component of a larger scheme. 
^ \ ✓ composed of physical as well as educational 
inputs; ^ 



(b) 



(c) 



a -programme of functional litclracy has to 
help the farmer in his life and work, indivi- 
dual .behaviour and community action, and 
in jjndcrstanding and using complcx^te^^nj)- 
lo^ies; 

adults involved in improved farinuig practices 
wcfuld be interested m literacy lyui comes to 
the^n a^s a part of k no wleiL gc necessary for 
their agricultura'h betirmVcni^and increased 
income; an(t 



(d) functional literacy curriculum is a composite 
one including reading, writing, numeracy, 
socio-econoniic knowledge, agricultural 
know-how, and practical experience. 



Thus, funetiot^al literaey is much more tlian 
litcrae), it in-^ality a method of traininR for 
development purpnsiN, a eoniprehcnsive non-formal 
cdueationni prngrainme, and an opening to conti- 
nuMig education. 
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In (hat sense the Farmers Functional Literacy 
(FJ-L) Rro^iramine is very different from all previous 
adult litlracy schemes, which ha\e been, more ctr less. 
tradition,Tl literacy drives mostly limited to 3 Rs (read- 
ing, writing a nd •riihmetic). The concept is radical, 
it requires considerable rethinking for its elTcctivc 
application, and it has broad implications for all levels 
of education. 



Traditional versus FunetiSnal Literacy 

The diflercnce between the traditional concept of 
literacy and the functional literacy is many-fold : 

— the former is extensive and diffuse in charac- 
ter, aiming at the education of as many 
illiterates as possible, and confining itself to 
an elementary knowledge of reading, writing 
and arithmetic in the- initial stage^thc 'plan- 
ning of a campaign for mere literacy is 
gene^iiy based on a territorial approach 
accor^Ting to the tuimbcr of illiterates and the 
availability, of lunds and resources, methods 
and techniques arc generally based onthcA^ 
use of a simple primer; diversification in the 
reading material comes only later when 
books are made available for further reading: 
the evaluation is in quantitative tern:5!; and 
relates to the number of new literates and the 
per capita eost; 

— in functional literacy programmes, literacy 
operations are oriented towards development, 
integrated with development acti\ity, and 
made a component part of a drvelopnvjnt 
project; it is not an isolated and separate, 
activity viewed as an end in !iseif; it s^iould 
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oe seen from me viewpoint of dcvclopiiivm 
whicJi lends io lechnicnl and voc.Uion;il 
Irainini:: all aspccis of a fiuicnonal literacy 
progr.iiiuiu- (pi miiuji', I oca lion, learning 
rnalcnaL tliciiiclc. linunj!. linancmp. cIl.) are 
distintl and difleienl from t radilional hlcracy 
(sec chart). * 



Funellonal literacy is. therefore, coneeivcd in 
Ihc context of soeial and eeonunile priorities, 
planned and impUnicnicd a'; an iiiter.ral p:irr of a 
devclt>pinent pruuranune or project. Its ultimate 
goal is to assist in achuMinc vpicilie sueio-eeouoiuic 
objectives b> making ndults reei'pli\e to ehant:e uud 
innovation, and by helpiiii^ tluiu to acquire new 
voeutional skills, knoniedi;e and attitudes «hicb 
they can use eirt eli > el\ . 



OBJECTn KS 



It is in the light of the above mentioned concept 
that the objeeliscs of the 1 ariners' I uneuoiul Literacy 
Programme (Kisan Saksharata ^^ojana) have been 
. formulated. 

Relation with Food Production 

The objectives are directly related to a high 
priority sector of national dcNclopmcnt i/r.. increased 
agricultural produeiion. as it aims at impro\ iiig the 
cflkicncy of the fanners in the special programmes of^ 
agricutlural production kno\s n as the 'Fiigh Yielding 
Varieties Programme' { } I. Y. V. P.). India» as a country 
which traditionally has scarcity in fofid production, felt 
that as part of its elltuls to become self-reliant in this 
area, a farmers training and a f.umers literacy prog- 
ramme had to be related to measures aiming to improN c 
agricultural production. 'I he progr.immc of food 
promotion envisages the use of seeOs — hybrid and exo- 
tic— uiiicli are known to produce nuich hirhcr yields 
than the normal varieties in u«^e. Ihese seeds leqiiire 
larger dosage of fertilizers and carofully pl.mncd Kirin 
operations inv^^lv ing -fhe aiU^ption of improved and 
scientific practices. 'I hereli>rc» the training offarmeis 
is considered an essential input for the success of this 
programme. 



The Farniciv I uiKfifu/il I iter.iey Programme is 
/ganised for ilhfti.iic f.trmers m the II.Y»V. P 
>>islricis which would /lerinit them run onlv to get 
literacy skills but al agriLuIiuraJ kn(u\ ledge, skill and 
infotmatron. AmMher important ctnnponcnt of the 
join! project Is the I .urn R.idio Urojdcasting Program- 
me of the Ministry of Information Uroadcastini^ 
which helps to harness the use of radio in a special and 

practical way by est.il)lishing a two-way channel of 
communication betwren the farmers and those respon- 
sible for assisting them in the agricultural production 
programme. 



/ 



This tiitegratnl three-dimensional approaeh is 
thus, the unique feature of the join! project. 
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The broad objectives of ihc funciional literacy 
component arc : 

(a) lo bring ahniji a socio-economic chanfie with 
particular emphasis on changes in agricul- 
tural production; 

(b) to increase Uie ait^inment and use of literacy 
skill^^nd kiiDwIcdge for agricultural promo- 
tion. / 

Targets 

The High Yield Crop Varieties Programme is 
aimed at increasii))' produciion of mam crops 
(wheat, paddy, bajr.i, mai/c etc.) by several dozen 
million tonnes. 'Ih<- pro|:ramme is implemented in 
selected districts in iill the Stales in order to stimulate 
food production all over the country. 

r 

The Functionhl Literacy Programme, as a compo- 
nent of the HVCV Sthenic, is already organised in 107 
districts. More than 300.000 farmers have until now 
benefited from the programme. 

During the FiHl^ Pive Year Plan (1974-79) the 
expansion of the Fl'i- Programme is envisaged in three 
directions : 

(1) % terms of coverage : the programme should 
be implemented in about 175 districts; 

^(2) the number of village centres in each district 
will be increased from CO to about 70 on an 
average; 

(3) apart from districts under the HYCV Scheme, 
the FunctK^nal Literacy Programme will be 
linked with other development schemes : dry 
fanning, small and marginal farmers prog- 
rammes, industrial development, slum 
improvcmcni, family life and family planning 
etc. ^ 

Thc/FiTth Plan period will be crucial for explor- 
ing the socio-econ'^niic impact of functional adult 
education on Indian development. 



ORGANISATION ^^^"^ 



Farmers Functional Literacy Programme is an 
intcr-ministerial progran^me involving three difTercnl 
'Ministries. 

The Ministry »)f Agriculture is responsible for 
organising farmers training and national demonstrations 
(training centres m district headqu;irters, peripatetic 
training in villages, practical agricultural demonstra- 
tions linked with extension work by village level 
workers); 

The Ministry of Fducation and Social Welfare 
provides for the ctabhshment of functional literacy 
groups of illiterai- adult farmers engaged in the 
cultivation of Miglj Yielding^ Variety Crops who are 
pivcn instructions III literacy with agricultural content 
nY^uitrd to their spcctfi'' needs: 



prov,dcMhrouPh7hc°Al/r'^7''''',''°" H'o.ulc -.sn.,,. 

'nforn,an„n (,„ /'"'r^-'"""". 'ncss.m.s and 

channe, bc.vee„ r.n.;;;'" ..i ;;ncu^/;?;, J-^-'-.^ 
Siructurc of j|,c Llicracv r„ 

the Central h^el il,. ir 
i^d^'caiion and Social Well- V ^'""^irv of 

planning of f),c luc acv cmnn '"f^li^-^iblc for ovcr-a" 
coordination WMh / othcT.'^'!;'"'- «'abl,sh.„« , 
'"B, Tinancal means for • n, P^^'v.d- 
Statcs and distncfs. ''^"^ ^""""c operation m Urious 

Jcc^nS a?r^SLr:/3^"''„^fducation prov.dcs 
'n thcformofnuucnals. in d "T '° '"^ P^«eramn,cv 
and orientation^ superv smn '"'n-m 
cvaJuaiion. P"Vision _ and guidance; and 

the Slate lc\rl c 
implemeniwhefunc^K n^l^':'/.' '^'^"^^"o" Depart- 
<hc districts under ,ls i r 1 .'"^^•^'■•>' Programme ,n 
'he existing (l.str c, 'ul^r^ ; e-"">illy .hroug 

d'sposal. Howcver^lu- "c " ;'' "'^^'""'-■O' ..t ,i 
/n Andhra •rad7sh ' '^^'^"^'"^ ,lns 
Education Dep.ir,,n.-nt ha entrusted', ^'''''^'^ 
of ,c prosrainmj to a vo nn -. ""P'^'n-ontaiion 

Social VVclf.rc 1^ :„ ,"cn^^'',V ^^r'^"''. -s 
Profirammc. and in Ke/i'h ' . n' .'""'"'^"■^nts il.e 
men, takes, I.. ^^'^vclopmcnt Dcpart- 

Goveri.n.en, V'S.e 1 '^^J^^"-''"- State 
P;oj<-cf -n onPd.Vtr'cr n i, ■ ""r'^'"^"'*^""" of l e 
DcpaMmeiii nfti I (Hfi.iraipur) to iIr. Pm 

an o,he7d ,r,c,7u;r''' Agr,cul,;.re Unn • ,y 'S'''" 
orga„isa„on;"'- h"^.';'"^^':,' '° '^'•'"dir. a'^ofu la 

"'^!'ng i"fra.struc,ures n ^"^"""'^"'s use "| e ' 
'"^ -P;'^-=n,a,,or;^f^^;;,;-f;;nfi responsibility fo.^ . 

, .■^^ 'he (iisirict Inrl ,\ n. 
°' h.s counterpart Vxcrr, Ecfucatioi, OfT.cer 

^on.rolof ,|,ep'ro e, I '"n ^"P"^'sion ,d 

byonefull-nn/cp oKct im.PT'''''^^''" 'o be 1, 
0"'y)- He has ( n the . ? ("ncmned from 1973 

r'/'-fict P- p' and n""'; '"^^'^clthe. laJes 
gutdcand coordmrtcih. ?" "iher ,6 supcrv^S " 

h.s district. , \\ n L'"^''"':"'^""" ^'■'hc pro ec,' 
supervisors-eul er h.s work by a ten or 

<0 classes) of ,o ;u|,Tn';'''"f" '^c ratio o '01^ 
asscs). or a comb.naudl.-yf'C.S"^'^ "^"o 

group, an instructor D^efer/M"'" """"Clional literacy 
f-r" Where ,hccl °, 's';7a ; fe^ ^^T^ '^^^ ^"mc 

background, is eneace? n' '"^ '"''^^''•■"''''r.-'l 

modest monthly reSe,,t""n' 'wl-.""^ O" a 

whe°re' h'"'"' •'"end ,0 Z „sk 'tt 
Where cducated-Wmers and liich ./ r "istances 
conducijng the cl!rC^^ VVrv '-avc been 

y'"age level worked outs?-. nH ' r'"="^'0" "f^icers. 
farmers clubs, or social L..'"^ /■^rmers. leaders of 
bringing , he "ecessa ^ a^^r c"',^^^^^^^^^ "'S.nicor m 
the Icarn.ng-ieac^iing prociss " <^o'npctence into 



Tlic utilisation of Clic existing', adiuinisCraCi^c 
iafra-structurc for a programme of (Iiis type and 
magnitude has : 

— a grcaf advanla[:c, since if the proRramnie 
"takes root" it \>ill be much stronger 
and its incorporation into **iiornjal" 
continuing educational practices much 
easier. 

— some disadvantage and risk, since it brinr.s a 
new **hurden*' on the already over\-.hclmcd 
administration and may blur the clear 
"boundaries" of the proj;ranmie. 



elective Approach 

The funciional liicraey pro^/amnic is carried on: 

— in areas where the Higli Yielding Varieties 
Scheme in operating; 

— anion p. farnicrs for wlior.i tlieir ilhlcrac) is an 
inipedimeiu iii improving agricultural prac- 
tices. 



The select ion of dislnt Is is made in t lose co(udi na- 
tion with a[:ricultural authorities, parallel lo the "Giccn 
Revolution" measures and requirements. 

The selection of villapes for locating the classes 
is made on ihe basis ofaii iniii.il survey which takes 
into account factors such as those of areas ctucicd 
under HVVP, educational inrrasiriKture available m 
villages, magnitude of illiteracy and KlentificatKMi of 
potential target groups for openinp functional hicrac) 
classes, besides exploring possibiliitcs of locating 
centreswith local coinnui n )l> support. lJasc-li ne su r\ c> s 
of the selected areas help in (leteimming the content of 
the learning process, and the instructional requirements 
of the Icarne rs. 

Cjoordinntion 

^ At the national level, coordination of the 
iprogrammes bctv'.een the concerned Minisiries is sought 
lo be ensured tiirouf h an imer-mniistcrial Coordination 
Committee, consisting of representatives of the 
participating Ministries. UNDl'/rAO UNHSCO and 
other tech inca I agencies. I his Committee is expected 
to meet regularly and review the progress of the project 
in.tcrms ol o\ e ra II objectives and gi\c guide-lines for 
further course of action. Since agriculture and educa- 
tion arc^ state subjects, coordination at the state level is 
ainfcd through Inter-departmental Coordination 
Committees constituted on liness44HThH»H^the national 
level committee. Similar cp<fr3ina lion is envisaged at 
the grass-root le\el uhyfc the farmers training centres 
and functional litei acy t;^isscs are located, through the 



formation of dislrict-l 



vcl, block-level and in some 



cases even village-level coordination commiitecs. 
Coverage 

The Farmers Funciional Lneracy Programme is a 
centrally assisted scheme; all the'^States except Tnpura 
arc covered by the project. Started in three districts 
'967-68, the project has now brought within tts fold 
- -districts. 



1967-68 3 
1968^69 

1969-70 
1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-74 



10 



districts 
25 



60 



80 



107 



The schematic budret provides forMhe establish- 
ment of COcenties \\\\\\ 30aduh farmers in a district 
per year. Thus, m a district about 1 .800 adu Its a re 
ofTered opp<Miuiiiiy to undergo a nn ell-delined ten-month 
course of instruction niNoKmc the acquisition and use 
of reading, ^^rlllnp and arithmetic, skill in practical 
tasks connected vsiih a^:riculiural operations, and daily 
requirements of a farmcj's life. 

Further Doclopnient 

Smcc the aim of the Farmers Training and Func- 
Monal Literacy iVogramme is essenpiallv th.it of 
increasing food production in the country by helping 
inter-aha. the r]l,ierjte farmers to acquire not onl\ 
literacy skills but also acricuUural skills, knowjedt'c and 
miormation \^hKh could be tmmcdiatclv iisccU^yT^eni 
there is an urgency to pljee greater^MUf/fmis oli the 
implementation of functional literacy and ta^wrTTaud it 
in years to come. \ 

As far as unplcmentation is concerned, it Will be : 

— expanded by enlarging 'the number of opera- 
tional districts in'order to rcith jn live years 
about 1.3 million farmers; 



sfrefipthrftet/, hv rculalr.ing the coord in:»i ion 
cominiifces a nd their functioning: at all le\ els: 

in^puned hy ensuring the devrlopment and 
supply of suitably desi;;ned cuiriculum 
materials; ensuring training/or icntalion of 
project personnel; 



rendered more e/Jieienf^ by HffTli i pl> ing evalua- 
tion, feed-back and data inflow systems; 

mode mare lutej^rated. b> ensuring closer links 
between functional literacy, agricultural and 
development processes at all levels; ^ 

foeilHated by streamlining the administrative 
machinery to ensure the cvqn How of funds 
from the Centre lo the Slates and to the 
districts. 
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runclional hicr,icy ,s much more than htcracv • 
't IS in reality a mcfliod of (raininp for Hrv ^ ' 
purposes, a comprcIuMu. c ^ Yor^ 
programme, an opening (u conimu.ng educauon 

these X"e"""'"" '^••'""'"^^ -^^^--'^ -nect J 



ERIC 



WMATARr. Tlir rXPrClATlONS The spec. fu- ex. 
FROM FUNCTIONAL LITHRACV ? pcclni' ons from 

the funciionni 

lileracy componeiu ;\ic c\ idcnlly more numerous and 
didercntialcd ihnn from a iradmonal liicracv pro- 
gramme. They include : 

(1) elemenlary knowledge of socio-economic as- 
pects of agrjculi ural modernisation, as well 
as the know-how for improved agriculiural 
practices (the use and treatment of IIYV 
seeds, application of fertilisers. Irrigation 
etc.); 

(2) knowledge and atiiiudc ch.inge which may 
enable farmers to perform cnicicntiv all those 
functions which are necessary for ilicm in 
Ihe HYV progiamme ; 

(3) preparation of parlicipnnt<; to acquire the 
capacity lo< adapt themselves to chanfc, as 
well as to actively p.irticipate in the socio- 
cconomie change and in the life of the 
local environment ; 

(4) reading skill, for making use of simple exten- 
sion bulletins, rural newspapers, labels on 
fertiliser bags and pesticide packages, leaflets 
etc.; fc. 

(5) wnting'^skill, for preparing their input cards, 
writing simple letters, completing applica- 
tion forms for loans, keeping simple 
accounts o£^arm operations etc. 

now ARE LEARNING The concrete content- 
MATERIALS PREPAKED ? subjects orthemer h.^^^^ 

... been identified by un- 

dertaking a quick survey in a few sample areas m 
selected districts in order to find out the needs 
and requirements of farmers cultivating the \\^^\^ 
Yielding Varieties of Crops and applying modern 
methods and pr.ictices with regard- to those crops 
II vyas on the basis of this survey and also on the 
basis of relevant discussion with the lechnieal, pro- 
fessional and knowlec^eable personnel in ihe field that 
Ibe professional agrieultiiral practices havt been iden- 
tified and included in the curriculum and in the teach- 
ing-learning material. 

The Directorate of Adult Education prepared in 
Ihis way the first book in Hindi, using the analytico- 
synthetic method, containing 18 lessons to be covered 
in a period of six months. This first book was 
based on findings in Lucknow District (Ultar Pradesh) 
in a Jowar growing area, mainly with small farmers 
This IS lo be folbwed by a set of five supplementary 
readers based on diflerent high yield varieties of crops 
such as wheat, paddy, maize, jowar and barley l iiesc 
supplemcnlary readers are expected to take the next 
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/irM book :u\fwnp.inui! by n tcichcr'^ 
^^ImUi is designed lo help ihc lo'.ulicrs in il,c 
of iisini' tlic luM»k, correlating .Ti;ucul- 
juacticcs u ith lucrac) skills. 

/ , 

This material is prcp.ued as a proto-type rcatlinf^ 
fl/i(i Icarntftfi matcnai which needs to be further adapt- 
ed to conditions in v.iri(>us tlisincls. which arc xana- 
bic from the socia.l, a|rrjc\iliural. Iiniiuisiic and tiiluiral 
points of view. A national woikshop i^f w r ilcrs i roni 
diflcrent lanpuace areas was held to help them in dc- 
vclopini: such materials. I ach !anp\ia{:e area was 
represented by a team of specialists consislinp of a 
writer, a social education worker, and an aj:ricultural 
specialist. The State i:)epartnients of i:ducation. wiHj 
the cooperation of the State Afincultui c Departments 
and other technical agencies, arc then expected to pro- 
duce suiinbic learning and reading material in the 
regional la^iguages, related to cropping patterns and 
practices, as ucll as to local circumstances and 
needs. 



Teaching and Rcatlin^ Materials 
in various Indian languages 



Assamese {4} 
Benpnii (I) 
Gujarati (6) 
lliiuli (20) 
Kannadn (12) 
TOTAL : more than 70 



Marathi (11) 
Oriyn (4) 
Punjabi (1) 
Tamil (2) 
Tclugu (10) 



the emphasis is on inputs necessary for the 
new type of faruiinc ^Mth the use of High 
Yieldi nr \"ar iei\ seeds; this is an approach 
which can be common to mo>t ol the districts 
and olVere an cler\ient ol uniformity in 
approach all over the country; 

Ihc curriculu/n, as well as the material must be 
learner-centred rather than icacher-centred; 
the emphasis should be on learning rather 
than teaching and the learner must derive 
satisfaction from the experience; 

to secure the appropriate IcncI of communi- 
cation and ;\No a sense of security for the 
learners, the starting point Ikis to be the 
expeiiencc of the learner by working from 
the known to the unktiown; 

a bain nee has to be maintained between ihc 
pedagogical requir^n\ents of imparting 
literacy skills and the content necessary for 
agrieultiir.il impiovemeni; ' 



vouilMiKiry used in iluse inaleri.ils is (|,,t 
HI connnon usare by ihc K-ari.cis: hovs..v,r 
'Hlditipu. ihue IS., No ihe need lor i.Jini- 
cal vocabula/y rdalcd to the uo,k of. the 
larmer; 



These materials are revle^^ed and revised from 
lime to time on the basis of coimncnis a ud suggestions 
received from the teachers conducting the classes as 
well as from field observations carried out by the slalf 
of the Directorate. TTT? revision aims .il minimising 
the dilliculties experienced bi)ih by the ad\ill parlni- 
pantsand by the te.ichers in using these materials. The 
Kisan Saksliara!.t> Yojan.i. P.ih.ili I'ust.ik. which was 
prepared in 196S has been subjecicd to such revision 
four limes during tlie last six )ears. 



WHAT no THE 
LEARNING 
MATERIALS 
CONTAIN ? 



The pedagogical mater^al ^*or the 
Farmers 1 unctional Literacy Pro- 
gramjne tries lo take into account: 
(a) the ps\ cholog ica I and socio- 
logical char. ictenst ICS of adult 
learners; (b) new trends in educational theory and 
practice; (c) the need to combine scholastic .ind pr.icti- 
cal learning; (d) the necessity to imbue the \\hole 
programme with various aspects of the **Green Revo- 
Iulion'\ 

Therefore : . ^ 

— tfie content of the learning materials relates 
ID agriculture and the farming pr.ict ices con- 
nected with the use of high yielding varieties 
of seeds; only those basic elements of the 
subject are selected as would make them an 
interesting and useful learning and reading 
I maierial; 



.'iS the f.irnurs are aricaiU CDiuers.int \Mih 
nunUyrrs s,y u|> lo one hiiiulicd- and also 
^vit^i ornl.iriihiii.-tic in [UX:\i own \\a\. the fun- 
damental .11,(1 iMlui allied opeiatii.ns in jrith- 
»netic .ire snuj-lu to he taiteht to the farmer:, 
tirougji the arithmeuc content insohedin 
llicir fanning work in a praci .cal- manner 
such as cjIcuLiting l he inpui. lucessars lt)r 
. tlieir larininr and then cost, woikin" out Ihe 
nme schedules |\.r dUlerent r.,rm,ne opera- 
tions, keeping household and farm accounts 
leading lu calculations for finding out profit 
and loss etc ; . * 

- the content, thus selected, is treated in a 
scqucnti.ll man.ier m these books All the 
cssons are ..rranged in sequence. staU.ne 
\Mlh the inpTit ol seed, folloucd bv ihose r.V 
irrigation, feit.h/eis. insccticules and peMi- 
cides. pest contiol. and r.ii,||v the inm.i of 
money that is to be obtained ' thiou-h Co- 
operatives nnd other institutions to help the 

--farmers in their goal of incrcasin.: pruduc 
ion. hach lesson is planned in sdch a wax 
hat the farmer ,s led from his present position 
to the desired position. , 
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There is another important (/ucuion : Should ihc 
primer be followed by n reader, as in orlhodox hierncv 
programmes, or should ilic lii si book* be much more 
lhan a primer ? The usual primer renernlly nuroduces 
only ihe elementary mechanical hieracv skills lo si irt 
with. Mennint; lo ihese skills ts en onlv when ihev 
arc foUowed by a reader and ihc learners ha ve lo waii 
for a nicaningful experience 1,11 ihcy reach ihis since 
Ihis delay m givmi! meaningful experience lo ihc 
learners IS counter-moiivaijonal, and oflen results m 
dropouts. 



In the Furmcrs Functional Literacy Proc- 
ramme. therefore, the iniparlinn of mcunin-ful 
cxpcrienec to harners starts from the vcrv lirst dav 
of Jcamini;. The expectant and sensi^i^c adult 
farmers, impalicnt for their ceononjic achievement 
and progress, cannot uait a day lonRcr. 



LEARNING AND TEACHING 



MCTHODS OF TEACHINC 
AND LEARNING 



The methods promo led 
and experimenled wiih 
in llie I FL Programme 
are based on : 

(1) a combination' of oTat instruclion, audio- 
visual communication. dialo^Mics .,nd discussions, 
demonstrations and practical manu.il work: 

(2) increase? learners' parlutpaiion and active 
involvement in searching solutions for problems in 
daily |jfc. 



ThciVforc, there is a mutiiiit vtbpport and an 
inter-rclatiYn between Farmers I i auunc, Natiunal 
Demonstrations in improved a^rieultural practices, 
Discussion JCiroups or Cliareha M untiuls, listeners* 
groups of radio proRranimcs, and Functional Lite- 
racy IcarniiiK groups. / 



AS far as melliods ''used I'li^r literacy leachiiig 
,,..j>v'r, they arc a combinatiirft b,-iueen synthetic 
^^»d analytical. The synthetic mi tlu^.i starts with the 
basic elements, namely, the alplub, !^ .imj continues 
through building upwaids the svll.jbu-s. the words and 
sentences »to bring in the meanniriul c ontent; whereas 
the analytical metluui begins wnh me.nimqful'units in 
a language such ns a word orv.i sentence and comes 
down through analysis -to the basu elements of Ihe 
language necessary to build the new words required Jor 
W Jherusc. 



As most of ihc Indian Intij'iuu^cs arc phonetic, 
the traditional method of lilernc>-u\K*hinp, involving 
the synthetic approaclu cannot totally discarded. 
At the satnc time, considcrni^i the n\v>t i\ aiionai aspects 
and the en^phasis on a mcanniiMul wMUcnt of the func- 
tional literacy prograininc, use has .lUo to be made of 
the analytical n^cthod to achiovo desired results. 
Hence a combnia,lion of botli the \ncihod5 ha'^ been 
used in preparing tiic first books tor the functional 
literacy programme, 

TESTING OF Tests serve to »\\c:\surc the gains 
EDUCATIONAL made in rcavl:-u:, ^nURig and 
RESULTS art^thmetic, OvWipmionali kr.ow- 

ledge, social ai*.v\ economic under- 
standing and otiier cognitive or ntn:v.ainal variables a« 

foreseen at the start of the prorramme. They are based 
on the syllabus covered under the functional literacy 
course and the field requirements of the local farmers 
in their daily occupation of farming related to the 
High Yielding Varieties of Crops. This set of tests 
ard intended to serve as models, and are to be adapted 
to suit Ihc local conditions and the language of the 
region. 

The tests cover aspects of readmg aloud, writing 
to dictation or transcription, comprehension of the 
matter read and arilhfnctieal skills required in problem 
solving. For this purpose a set of four tests consisting 
of a reading-ciim-comprehension test, a writing-cum- 
knowledge test, a transcription test and an arithmetic 
icsi were developed in Hindi. 

In particular, It was expected that at the end of 
f the functional literacy cou rse a literate person u ould 
be able to read simple materials specially piepared for 
neo-Iiteratcs. on the subjects related to aj^ricultuic in 
High Yielding Varieties of Crops at the speed of about 
50 words per nwnute and comprehend them amd tluni^ 
ghtfully react to them. He \sas also expected V h/^c 
mastery over 1,500 most commonly used words aTor\g 
with' about 250 technical uords related to farming. He 
was also lo have a ow-^sonahle speed in writing and 
reasonable mastery over coinpvttational skills such as 
arc required in his farnung w!ork. 

TRAINING FOR All thi^e innovations and new 
RUNNING THE facets V literacy work are in 
PROGRAMME 'reality nc\demands on ofhcers 
t)and teachiiit staiT responsible for 
running (he programme. Thus^uniprehensive^train- 
ing programme hasalready be^in operation for ^ral 
years. ^ 

The Directorfttc of Adult Education organises 
iriflning and orientation programmes for key personnel 
engaged in the project in each Staje ana district. 
These key persons, in turn, help in organising training 
programmes for the teachers and supervisors and 
district-level ofTiccrs in the respective^tates, 

A series of training programmes were organised 
for key personnel in the diHcrent regions in 1972 and 
1973. This has necessarily to be a recurring feature as 
there is coJisiderable turnover of project personnel and 
also to bring in new insights from time to time. 
Accordingly, a series of four regional training courses 



for projccl oflkcrs arc bcmp. ficlil'diirinn July-Scpicni- 
bcr 1974. Tins will ho fojiosscd hy nn ohciu.iIkmi I 
programme for Stale losci olliccrs adrninisienng ilic 
programme. 

The Irainini! of Icaclicrs is (M j'.aniscd at ilie dislrici 
level by the district pr(>jcct suiH. llic training of 
supervisors and ilic oricniaiion ol disinci-icvc! oliacrs, 
was inilially oig.miscd by tlic Diu-ciiuaic of Adiili 
Education. As ilic proprnnunc expanded. clVoris liave 
been decentralised as far as ihe training arrangements 
arc concerned. 

( 

A LOOK The improveinciu of the Fl-L rr(^prainrnc 
AHEAD neccssitaies during the coining years of l!ie 
Fifth Plan : 

(1) an expanded training programme for the 
functional literacy personnel; 

(2) ^uppiy of up-to-date inforinauow on agricul- 
tural pracHccs and related matters, to functional 
literacy workers; 

(3) production of extension literature to suit the 
level of nco-literate farmers; 

(4) prepar.uion of icacliing and reading inaic- 
rials, ensuring ilic use of the medium of radio broad- 
casts. 



(5) syncluonisinp of tlic Farm and Home Unit 
programmes with ilie functional literacy classes; 

^6) enriching learning 'materials, by pro^tduip 
10 Ihe funciional literacy g roup— a k it consist mi: oi : 
a primer, reading booklets, content shcclb, farming 
prospectus, moni>ly neuUctier, some charts, other 
visuals, filmsinps for learners— and teacher's guide for 
the g^oup leader; 

(7) updating readuic materials, by organising in 
; as 3any a district us possible the production and 
WiTjT^'G'i'fCljIation of a monthly nc^ssleiicr, or local neuspaper, 

or a ^rubrique' in an existing newspaper — with news, 
texts, lectures^ answers to farmers, etc. 

(8) creation of small ^cells' for the production ^f 
a great variety of proto-type leaTning and teaching 
material. 



PROBLEM ORIENTED .LEARNING MATERIALS 



FFL.5 

. ' ,. 1 

A step ahead in preparing ihe^lcarning material is i 
represented by an experiment in Jaip^^r (Rajasthan) : 

(1) the learning material is largely based on the 
problems encountered by ihe farmers in the 
use. of high yielding varieties of seeds ^ 
Q (problem identification); 1 
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(2) the learning material is oriented to prepare 
and hel^farniers to Solve economic and social 
problenfein the axca (probltm'Solution)'^ 

(3) the loaning material is elaborated in an 
inter-disciplinary way (untf-HiseJ; 

(4}. the learning material corresponds largely to 
the conditions and needs of the physical, 
^ natural, and humVn environment (rrr?/c?;i;/iti/ 
approach). 



As early as 1971, the Njlional Workshop on 
Farmers' I'unciionHl Literacy l^rojcct iccommcnded 
among other things, that the ''curriculum for the 
Farmers* Functional Literacy should be' problem- 
centred so as to deal with :he obM.iclc's in the way of 
achieving the objectives of ihe probicni/* The work- 
shop also Laid down dill'orcnt steps fi»i identifying these 
problems and for developing a curriculum based on 
these problems and the instruclie^na 1 materials necessary 
for the curriculum. 

HOW WAS IT In order to identify . the specffic 
PREPARED? problems in the area for which the 
experiment was foreseen, an inter- 
disciplimry team— consisiing of an agricultural expert, 
a rural sociologist, a linguist, and an adult educator- 
conducted ja survey : 

(1) of the crucial i[2) of the remedial (3) of the farmers 
problems faccp measures sug- consciousn<:ss 
by thefarm/fs gested by the of the pro- 

in the fligh agricultural blems and of 

Yielding Varie- technicians Iheir capacity 

ties programme to implement 



rctncdial 
measures 



This survey helped to: 



(1) locate the problerns in order of priority and 
in respect cTf^the coverage by groups and 
, areas; 



WOULD IT This experimental project, to be 
BE IMPLEME:NTED. tried out m Jaipur district for 

it"3 validity, has to move 
through the following pliases: 

^ (1) Exploration Phase— ihc survey to identify the 
actual problems faced by the farmers in 
y adopting new high yielding varieties of 
yeedsan^the new agricultural practices re- 
quired (or them, -v../^ ^ 

(2) Syllabus and Curriculum Const ruction Phase — 
identification of agricultural rtJrnedial meas- 
ures to be adopted by the farmers during the 
operational calendar for overcoming their 
problems as indicated by the survcyf 

(3) Materials Preparation P/jv/jr*— con^sting of 
the preparation of first book, posters and 
charts, teachers* guide and supplementary 
readers. 
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Ihc acual siiu.i.ons ma Immcd number 
orappropriaic'y selected iunnional l.tcracy 
ccnUej^Mh ihc teachers and the super- 
visors adequately iraujed in the use of these 
(Tt^alerials^ and 

X. (5) Evaluation /^/iruc — Ih roiX);!) the evaluation 

a' of n>*(j^fjak fur their simplicity or diHi- 

cul|V;aj^ Ihcir cllicacy \n the Ic.ir- 

ne/sr acn>t>vemcMt ofjhc overall socio- 
economic objectives. ' 

The first- three pKascs have already been com- 
pleted, svith the publication of the iirsi bouk alon^' 
\Mlh the posters and tcachcl s* [juiile. 1 he remailiiMfj 
l^wo phases have boon rcteiilly launched, n.iincl) . the 
action pliase. for the ir>-out of the materials, and the- 
pvaluatiofi phase, for jud[! i nf N liei r elhciency in the 
field, With the training', of iiis!rucii»rs ami the' supci \ i- 
sors \ h thV use of these materia K m alxMit .■^U fuiuiional 
literacy centres and for uiuleiiakiiii: bench-m.uk 
^"f^<^ysin the villages \vliete thc-:»e centres are to be 
loca-tie^T^ • ^ 

^ ibis experimental proiert pr(f^s satisfactory. 

I'le same or similar "problem <M.*n^ed approach." in 
preparing Ic.irnin^', materi.ils will used in luiKtiOnal 
''it'^.Ky programmcj m other districts or local msiron- 
inenii. 



/ • 

(2) make a delaiird "inventory of the pr^Klical 
mcasi#es .is proposed by the competent 
ap.riLU'ltui.il teelinKi.ins for the Solution of 
each of the idenlilied problems; 

(3) identify the phssical, technical. soci>j 
culiufal and linfuisiic laclors ss^ich accclci.ite 
or retard the rmplemeniation of the above 
mciUioned measures 

- Based on the research findin^Ts of this survey,, a 
turriculum was consuuctcd consisting of 22 u/uts 
i> agricultural 4)pera^ions. incorporating the r(;in'cijial 
measures nccessarv for solvinj^ the problcnis encountered 
by the fanners and ^led socio-ecormmic, scieniiJic ^d 
mathematical conce^lj^invoh ed m them. 

The learning'maieriaL IS thusji "translation" of 
socio-tconomic and st^cio-psvcho-roiMcal findnf^^s into a 
"pedagogical language'", transforming the "educational 
needs'* of farmers ifito "learning un^ns'*. 

WHAT DOFS IT Tlie learning materials, 'ent'ijlcci 
C O NTAH^ ? "Kisan Saksharata Yojana-J^ravo- 
gatmak Pustak, Ijhaag I" js divided 

'nl^Jte>'cn "units**. 



Each unit is composed of ; 
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4. 



FuncffonnI CompofUMiis ' 
Rational Campononls 

Socio ccunomic C^oniponenls 
^nstruinciitnl C\)niponcnts 
' Dl^uctic Components 

KvaluQiiVe Components 



Unl,l.c other prcviousl> utilised Icirnii." micrnl, 

^^;:™:;,;i';!rf;;;;vr;;;-;,.i:iT::"-!r;^ 

and aUVdi;;;'"'"^ orH.,rJnow,cd,c. s^.f,' auu'u'fe^ 



.»|_J>^ 



-'t^ult Iiu r.it V in 



/ ' 

/vV-.!lMhc r.Hn,crsru,utu,n,|| 

that (here ■ - 

' f valuation 

/ 

/ « 

MAIN CON'dl RN^ (■ I 

^•-KNS .v.,|uni.on has been nvnfnTv 

«"d sScf,ono?:.r7n ^''"'l'."''' ^'^^ "'-Vric.tion 

conditions. ""P'-'"0" 0/ Lonicnis to cnv/onmcnial 

(nO evidence of ihV 
i)/ measureable results - 



o-%,f I ' -u. been merely 

tia- pro I., Ill, / "n "" " V' - 

cxpanvio-n „r modi ,;„,,■ r , lo coMi,nu:..ia-. 

"Hthodology. ^'^ "'c /approac;!^ aud 



MAIN f VAI UA I ION 
MUDII s ,t KLI'CJRIS- 



jnijtact of the project 



TilU a/i/,e s!,„/y 



Rcfion of the Evaluation 
Lommidec 




niirin.! the past five yrars 
, cvalujii'on studies 

■ '"ostly by ,he Directorate or^Adu li^7 1, ; ''"'"'^ 

The important siudifcs are the following.^ 



Loxmion and sample m -c 
' (3. ' 



lodciernvne I he . propre-;': in r, a 
a-'d ,m,Sact ' pf ^' (he ^^^"^ districts- 

'^sJlL^PT'iniinc Since ■ .ic ■ • 

^cepiion , ■ . 'j-'.^r^'cws 



Qufck survey ff! 
Districts 



much conducted the study 
(4) 



Impact of Functional 



Tp assess the functioomg 
of the local pr^rammcs 



1 969 

-A-Iinistry of^-ood. Aprfoil- 
'^'fc and Community 
UeveJopmcMt 




To study the adoption of 
f.irnTjmnovai.ons and the 
bchtrvioural chSiiges ■ 



Air ten districts covered 
up to 12(i8-.69 



^'linci iMchboobnanar 
'i; "h.ee \||,^,cs fu.rhj 
Olher control, villages) 
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, * 1970 
Minisrry oC^ucation and 
louih Services 



1970 ■ 
■nxtensKJn Lducaiion' Ins- 
"luie,. ApriculiuiaJ Uni- 
vcrsily.^ Hyderabad 



A PiJpt Evaluation Siud) 



(I) 

Operational Aspects of i lie 
Program me 



Impact on learners 



Socio-economic impact of 
Functional Literacy I'ro- 
gramme 



Six-monthly 
District) 



Report jionc 



Semi-annual 
Bistrici) 



Report (one 



Study of the FI'L ^'^oj^i 



To MU'Jy: 

a) impact on participants 

b) anainmeni of literacy 
skill 

c) teaching. Icarnme situa- 
tion 



District I.ucknow ^n - 12 
vtlKu^cs Will, 240 rc^spoM. 
ticnts (4 control vilKi^;cs 
with 80 respondents) 



I 



(2). 

To identify factors that 
f.uihiaic or^ Ivabnpcf the 
exccuiK»n of 'the pro- 
gramme 



i*ariicukuly 
the rcl.umnship t>tl\\cen 
previous eiliu.ition.U |e\els 
and pcrrornuiiKc in final 
lest 

/ 



1971 

Directorate of 
1 ducation 



Adul 



(3) 



Observations during field 
inps to JaipurV t'daipur. 
lUuihanesu.ir, Toona and 
1 uckjiow 



^^''^^^'^J Trivandrum 
(Kerala)— in ' 10 \\ILjee 
C'eiKies, wiih 2b7 res- 
pondents 



Ouuk assessment of the 
impact of literacy on: 

a) aiuiciiltural develop- 
ment 

b) agricultural production 

To assess the gams by^ 
participants in the first 
ph.nc of the project 



(4; ^ 

1972 

Directorate 6f Adult Edu- 
cation 



1972 

Department of Kducalion, 
IJniversity of Kerala 



To assess the gams by the 
pauicipants, after the first 
half of the course period 



•^"^''Css the clfcctiveness 



Districts : 

Kt)lhapur, Bangalore^ 
Agra. 



District 
Kotah 



Disi net : 

J'lipur in six villages 
98 respondents 



^ the Programme 



l')istrict: 

Hharatpur (Rnjasih.'in) in 
6 villages, 85 ^cspoiuieius 



1972 

Directorate of Adult E^b-- 
cation 



1973 

Evaluation Panel. District 
Inspector of Schools 



1973* 

Evaluation Panel District 
Inspector of schools 



197^ 

Directorate of Extension 
1 ducation, Udaij)ur ^ 
University 



^^-f linen ^ I Study of 
^^;»jcct riK^aipur 



I o " siiuiy the inNpaa 
^ig'i'nsi the followiaf, indi- 
cators: 

— aw;ireness 

-f undcistanding of basic 
flgt^culuiral icchnolog.y 

— adoption of imprrived 
agricultural )uacticcs 

— atliludcs towards ^itiull 
literacy 

— ^ level of lueracy skills 
acqliired 
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Di-lrict : 

Jaipur (KajaMhan) in 16 
villages (4 c oni ud • vilKiges) 
with 267 I csfH)iulci<ts (76 
control respondents) 



1971-73 
Directorate of Adult 
I ducation 



MAInViNDINQS All evaluation studies have iVot. 
< and could npt. brtnp, out tVie 

shme findings and conclusions, The scopes and objJc* 
tives of these Mndics h.i\e been diflercnt— in ihc 
inethodolO|»y follovsi-d and in (he lesearch tools utilised 
there were consideiable variations. . ^ j 

Nevertheless, s^me findinps, particularly tho*sc 
'^regarding the tinpact on learnersi deserve to be men- 
tioned^ cither as more or less general, or as particularly 
signihcant : , ^ 

' (0 IhcQvcrall impact of the narmcrs Training^ 
,and Funciional lilcr.icy protMainmc has been satisfac-* 
tory; tlie response i^fthe (.unu-is \n lunclional liici.uy 
facilities has gradual!)^ becoiiU- h i^-hcr than m roi>linc 
literacy vsurk, m.iinl> due to Us immediate usc-vaiuc 
which incj-eased the faimers* motivatioiu 



(2) There was a sipn^iealTi^^frnpr^^'.-fTient in 
knowlcdgt^aAv.uenc^s and adt>piion Cfl nnpiovcd a^ui- 
cullurai ]uactKCS/<ii ttic i-.ruiip oj f.amers cniolled for 
a^pnger duraliCMi in Junctional liieiacy courses. 

(3f The stores have f>/nerally been belter in ari- 
\ thmetic aiid calculat'ioij,,^^^ur I'n' re.ulinrr and wfn^tni*. 
The results have bc^y/fe ner.^tly hirher rciMrdiiig agn-' 
cultural practices aiKl\ro[> raiaiion. ih.in rcfMiding usv 
of fertilisers and^^jKcci icides. and the ademption of/fl^-w 
economic activities such ^is li.ur^. [H)Lill<y etc.?" the 
indfcators of liie' le\ cl ol coiiiaus with the extension 
stalthavc not shown noiiccaye cfi.MU^t and ii (vas'^con- 
sidered that until now pa'riicip.Nioi^ in functional 
literacy \vas not rollowcd or associated with bciier- 
incnjl of contacts ; <x / ^ 

.(4) Regarding the reading skills and comprehcn- 
^ sion. jt was founj thai in groups vmiIi sustninc/1 fearn- 
ing, 60^0 t'^c respom^icnisikad a speed o! 10 to 20 
words per rpinulc. 20 \, lurd a^pccd of over 40 words 
per minute. 1 he average l^pTt ici pant could understand 
2/3rds of what i)e read. majiiV of ihcm could under- 
stand ^nd comprehend whatever they read ; § 

(5) Regarding the uslT of functional litcri^ 
skills, It was foMnd that ihc larpe majiMfily of respofi- 
dents (between 80 — 90';^) could hll a simple farm plan: 

(6) Regarding chanpes in attitudes, it was 
noted thatr a.mbng farmers following functional literacy 
training, their curiosity had iiKreased lo pet informa- 
tion on machinery and cn^ps, to apply jnathemaliCiir 
knowledge m daOy hie, ^h^ir all nudes * had 
changed fowards new a^iiricu liu ral practices and towards 
the education of their children. * ^ 

» • 

(7) It was found that in ' the villages with well 
org,aniscd functional literacy centres there was scmic 
increase in the average yield per acre, as compared to 
the situation belore the i icatmcnt was started and to 

.(he conditions prevailing in the control group; the 
annual income of the pariicipalin^g faimcrs increased 
as compared to non-participants. ' ^ 

■ , ^ 182 
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(8) The rcspondciiis covered by FuiKiional 
Literacy Protuammc IkkI inoic r.i\ourablc .iUiluJc^> 
towards in^dcmisaiion m i'Cfur.il and socio-econonuc 
improvement- c>f their rc^pcitivc coiuniuniiics in p.uti- 
cuJar, as compared to ilic hel ore' siUialion, aiul l^ the 
attitudes of the larnRTS nn ho did not p^uiicipaic in the 
programme. Thi^ was rcllccti d, lir^i of all, in a hp'her 
degree of awareness and jciu.il adojnion oJ" impro\ed 
agricultural practices. 



^^n!'::'::;^^ ^hc functional laci 

nu)(.vation on hr;rar?7rrrh ^"1 V ' ''''' 
bulk of leachcrs in , r i ^'^^^'Caijon of 

voluntary , L\ "^n^^^^'^ \''^'^'^ enthusiasm of 

-mpens.;tcd \Z: r;-^ r'"" 
-caknessos of th. >r^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^truvi. 



(9)' One of the more elaborate studir^ /r 
I ucknow n.sK.cO showed . thai l.(.r ' ^^^^^ 

andthckm.ul.d.col h.-h ^ ,o^l n i V \ V":^ 
and Hts related praciues had a d.icu iTmk ] 
other uords. h,:hor the a.hie.cnicnt^^^:^'!:^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

r.reatej- the knov^lcd^e of w heat ( in' I') a n d ks r • I ■ t V 
.piact.KCS; althoi:r!i the peneial hehavuuti ,cir • 
adoption o( the (our fMaa^ cs; , seeds ler:;' 
miplcments and ni^c^ieides (at all U>ur m.'. A \ ' 
awareness, interest, ir i.il and adopn^n) u r- ni';u r 
low in e\j>er jn.cn'.il I'ruup. it ne v e r i h>A: w ^ * , 
it^an in the control rrvuip, it is i^l^scrv<-ij ih it v. .< . 
ai.\]uisition of lunttionai litc!ae\ the respofniei,- ,■, i 
intcicstcd fn t:ettini' further iiirolinaiion i 
lural matters aijil hence t he\ lontai ted t he eviv n -i 
pcople;£lu>ijp.h there aie dilleienecs in the tvi.'r(\, 
p?uticip.iiion in the tuo I'l^'^'P^* (cxpcriiner.Ltl 
control) tl.e^c do not^seein to he \ery niarkeii j:,a 
sharp; hence, it m.iv be infcried that functional ln.r.uv ^ 
has a limned ri>Ic I'rr iik reasiiii' tl^c level of social pam- 
cipatiori ol the adults, 

(10) Some studies shovs that cMirolled farn>.crs 
got ^ socio psNchoIu^MOal gam, since ihcv had 
a ft^lir. that part ic ipat lort in functuMial liteincs 
courses enhanced tlieir social piestij*c; it helped them 
in gelling elecied to pusitions of repute in social orra- 
fusalions, it Nsas helpful i n siu'dd i ng t heir inhibitions 
m ^cial gatherings and di^cwssions. 



'^(11) -TheVsr relaltselv most elaborated evalua- 
tion stud.y (foV J^upur I >TsT^| } shows witlf rc[Mrd to 

• awareness and understaiulinr'^Xf basic apricnilural 
technology related to ICi' P c t ops of u hca i and ba ira , ' 
there was an increase ol ihc*order of more than 7(J" , 
from pre-survcy sla^c to pcst-sui \ ey stage m the e\- 
penmental group, the corresponding increase in ine 
CO nt/Ql. group ^x*iiv>g n\uch Imu c r; w j^t h reea rd to^t htT^ * ' 
attuudijial change tms.irds modernisation, the a\er^.':c 
score in the cxpenmcnial i'r(nip moved from 23 3 at 
pre-projg:r'amiTie stage t(^ 27 0 at post-programme stage, 

^with almost no ch'angc in the control group.. 

(12) The 'drop-o/i' xa^s have tn many places 
been quite low (below, ). 

(13) The structural and organisational patterns 
of progranmie not c^^mlnenslJrate. to its goals; ^ ^ 
higtjj targets i^nd rapid expansion resulted in a gieat 
strain on the adm/nisirain c macliineryf the necessary 
inputs, such as adequate and timely budgetary alloca- 
tions, competent teachers, abundant i nst r net lorla I and 

l^^irning materials, full-time administration and super- 
vision, cflicient tra.rrspoitation. adetiuale facilities in the 
^ were not- fully pjovided^and th.s alleclcd the ' ' 
hl\l,C5"jP»^t. ^>oth in'quXntiiy and quality; the problem j 8 ^1 
^^rulantv i n a fi'Mida ncr \. y':\rr\ hri«,-'c (M,.t,.,.i 
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I'KOULKMS AM) ni'I- ICI IINCI KS p,., . 



' A , T Literacy Project has been in opcrntion in Indi;, for about 7 yenrs. This procnmine 

.-as a .UEc ilcvclop.ncnt.il scheme, nn olvinp. huf.e human cfTor.s and needmg various sum, S^^^^^^^ 
^, hk7'"''- ""^'^^■'^^^'^^^'^IJ^I'^'Cncie.. drawbacks nn.l l.icun.ic have also be n^obse vcc II seem un^ 

/I constant flow, of new experiences, both positive and negative, is coming mto the programme. ' 



ALTJIOUGH there has been n break-through m peneral 
acceptan<;c of the concept of "funciionahty" m literacy 
programmes, there is still consulcrablc conservatism 
and traditionalism ai \arious levels. A proper under- 
siarjdinp, of the concept and approacii underlying the 
pro^ammc is still to gair\^giound amon^ the liclJ 
wofikers. The functional hieracy iiciivities often rc- 
.semble the olcf-f.ibhioned liierac\ drives, without linking 
literacy vsitlvj'he promotion ot' npricu Itural knowledge, 
skill provision, apprenheeslnp of new larming practices 
etc. In other uord'b. ifure is still a lack ofundcj'- 
sianding wh.it lunLiional literacy really means— that it 
is not a mere literacy piopramme ; but an cducaiicnial 
,cfi*ort and an ellori dl human resources promotion 
closely linked with development purposes. 



TFIE ihree-dimcnsiorml approach to the implementa- 
tion of ih^ rarmcrs Training and Functional Literacy 
Project has not been alua^s fuliy appreciated. T here 
is a lack of inic^'rahon between the three components : 
vggricuhurc, education iind informalion. It is evident 
thai wiihbui integraiing all these parts, without a 
deeper* involvement of agriculture, of extension work- 
ers, •'and of leclinical personnel, the functional literacy 
component cannot be ^Afunctional". Although. Ihe 
v.hoIe programme is a **tripartitc" one, it is observed 
that facilities of broadcasts of Farm and Hometnits 
are available in only 38 districts. 



IN ttie last two years of the Plan period, this cfoordi 
nation was not as continuous and vigorous as desirabK 
with the result that the projccl a.s a whole somc\vli*< 
languished for want of coordinated and consiai. 
guidance from the Central point. Not surprisingl* 
this situation in ^ Centre has found an echo al ll» 
State and district levels also. At tfie district*level • 
took considerable time for the states .to setupsui' 
committees. where states ^jjpxd dijstricl lev^ 

committers were scl upV tlici^r woriTing^ has been sonu 
>''what haphazard and apathetic. District coordinalio 
ccfmmittecs have not yet been set up in all theldislriti 
"^*ft€k4ven where they havd been constituted, there ai 
^0 clftar indications thai they have played a posiliv 
role in the promotion of the project. 



THE poal of converging the three components (farmei 
irainmg. functional lueracy and radio support) has n. 
a ways been achieved. The progress of the agricu iur.« 
component was generally speedier, the rduca^^i^^^ 
aspect constantly lai'ging behind, it 3ias .m1> m tl 
laM year of the Fourth Plan that tl^e-d)vel auc ol art 
cultural and educational componcnt^ouTd approv 
mate each other. Much more remains to be done i 
Sieve an organised and functional integrat.o 
between the three components in terms of physic 
inputs and in tcfnfs of mutual support ^ind s^chr. 
nisation of programme elements. 



THERE have been delays in setting up the coordina- 
tion committees and the level ol' coordination and 
cooperation has not been sufTiciently productive in 
Icrmsf^ of mutual understanding, appreciation, confi- 
dence and contribution to overall project efllcicncy. 



S 



ll^lJALl Y references are made to the foUowine defiCki 
• i.rV of effective coordination ; repistralion • 

r n f.uuK -ind supply of class-room equijimt-n. 
sanction, funds '^Z^" ^"P'' / .r „cords and' s^ubm ssi. 
unsatisfactory maintenance of ^^^"^^^^^^jjjo,,,, ^ 
of periodic progress reports, use ol raumoi a 
best marginally funcUonal learning materials^ 




id 
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AS regards ihc personnel al ihc level below the dis- 
lrici» it is observed llial a substantial proportion of the 
staff have not had an) traininp. This is due to trans-^ 
fcrs of trained personnel out of the district and lack of 
immediate local arranpcnicnis to tram the new incuni- 
ijcnts. Concerted elTorts arc called for from the Centre 
as well as froni the stale level to organise (a) pjtriodical 
orientation and rc-orientation of Key persohnel (Direc- 
torate of Adult I'ducaiion) ; (b) prompt orientation and 
training and supervisory and instructional stall* fSlatc 
Governments) ; (c) niinmii^inr, a\oidablc transfers and 
turnover of project personnel so that the training and 
orientation giveri is not wasted. 



THE need for specially prepared materials for the 
functional literacy programme can hardly be over 
emphasized. However, there arc slill instances where 
traditional materials are being used and to this cxteiil 
the concept and objectives of the programme are not 
being realised. 



THC delays in preparing truly functional prototype of 
learning and teaching materials, and more partKuIail) 
in assisting stales to adapt them to local situations, tiu' 
(learlh of supplemcnlary reading nKUeriah atui net- 
works for their distribution, have in tlicir lur.n ad\ci:>c[\ 
inflL'cnced the interest and demand for literacy as \^cii 
•as the progress bf the programme. 



rOLLOW-DP action for the neo-litcralcs has been 
found weak in many districts. . The neo-litcralcs have 
to be provided with some suitable learning and reading 
materials for a period of at least a yCar or so till they 
acquire the permanent habit^ of readi^ng and using 
literacy. So far, m all our previous literacy ciTorts in 
(liis country, this ;ype of follow-up has been the 
weakest link, and should not repeat itself in the Far- 
mers Functional Literacy Programme. 



ERLC 



ONF of the major deficiencies has been the inadequacy 
of inftVtmation an^l reporting system about differeni 
aspects of the programme. 'I he reports have not-been 
sent regularly and some of the- impprtajil aspects have 
nol been adequately reported. It is hoped (hat m 
course of time the system of jcporting will be further 
improved and the implementation of the programnie 
will be on a more sound and fiim looting in respect of 
information* continuous reporting and '/feed back'^. 
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fullMmiflnr. >'^n'P"cd by lack of 

2uhc lu T V"^ J"l'cul,.c.. Consequently 



TIILRE arc al^o ;.iJm,nisir.,ln c ami financial difriculiics 
such as slow (marKial proccJurcs. delays in ihc 
appouumcni of ^Ou.k-l^ric• project oniccrs. Tnnc lai: 
between the Central sanct , on and arrival of funds in 
(lie project district, all of which cramp the smooth and 

hI^' .'"'""^ '"'r'^""'^-"'-'"^'". and discourage and 
dcmotivatV the projccr-ircrsonncl. 



THE Functional Literacy Programmteis in"fact a verv 
complex type of innovation w.ih aspects bearin? on • 

Sll',.T '•^.'".'^ •'•"'^ horizontal coordinalion 

Stretching all the way from the n.uio.ul to the v,ll ,,0 
level and several min.s(rH-s and dcp^Ytnicius ^ (n) a 
new type of niotivalion and incentive on the p ,ri of 
participants, instructors and public leaders • (m ) a 
new type of problem based curriculum and inicpr i-ed 

nisiraiivc and supervisory systcr^*^ 



INSTITUTIONS, parlicuiariy ihnsc which arc dcvc- 
lopcd-ovcr a period of ijiuc, arc ij.trd lo chanr.c.Vcry 
oncii, people arc so used lo iradiltonaL instruciional 
i>nd cducaiioiial methods liial ihcy are suspicious of 
*T")thing new. PsychoioiMcal. iiUcllcclual and profession 
nal ohsiaclcs also atTcci^he dccision-inakcrs, cdue.Uors, 
^*Jj»inisiralors. dcvelopnieiu olliccrs, social workers! 

^f*n as learners themselves. The elmunaiion of 
^j'^^^'^'^cs and conVcntionaL old-fashioned patterns is 
^ **y^ Ji long process. Many preconditions are neces- 
oWi' ^^^^ ^^*^>' intrtuluction aiul expansion 

Mit)*,. innovations. Ihc cllcctnc linancial- 

m\?','i" hampered als'o hydilfcfcnt de\elopineiit 
I'ur!/"^"^^' due to Ihc-faei that resources lor physical 
, U*t ^^'f^' larf>.er appeal than in\cstmcnts 

-''Wm""**'^ resources.' All this alfccis llic ncccs^^ary 
S '"id social support to. such cduc:>tional seheincs. 
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Functional Literacy In Kerala 

. AN EVALUATIVE STUDY OF THE PILOT ' -[ 

FUNCTIONAL LITERACY PROJECTS IN ^ ' , " 

KERALA CARRIED OUT UNDER THE 

AUSPICES OF THE KERALA { 
GRANTHASALA SANGHAm"*" ^ 

According to i!;c 1971 census figures nearly 70% of the Indian 
population of 55 crores. rcr.iain iliitcraic even alter 27 years of 
independence. It is no c\;ii;i;cralion that the number of illiterates 
in India at present u nmre tli.in their niunbcr in 1047. This is so . \ 
not because of lack of aitenipts at -eradicating illiteracy but beca- 
use of the alarniini^ rate of increase in population- India can be 
said to be a land of .v^i iLiiilure and vdla^rcs. Unlike most olhec. 
parts of India, wiiere hanilcts are found iierc and there, the villa- - 
|rcs in Kerala are clustered all over ihc stale. In Kerala there arc ' ^ 

952 Panchayats a5> against 26 Municipalities and 3 Corporations. 

The number of the ryral folk could be eilimaicd from this- Kerala, . ' . 

which stands first in literacy amon;^ the Indian States also' has ^ 

four iiliternlcs out of every ten. I hesc illiterates are mostly in the ^ 

vilfrrEtfr^as the urban people except a few factory, workers, day 

labourers and bluni'dwellers :ire educated to a reasonable levcN 

Surveys conducted have reseaccd that there are illiteracy pockets 

in Kciala having 90 to 95% illiteracy. 

Tho rural people: 

Poverty, diseases and illiteracy are the three major sins of 
the rural people. Some accept it as fate while some others try to 
avenge this situation Ihrouc^i concerted efforts. The rural folk do . " ^ 

not have access to the modern amenities that are available 'in " 
Ihc urban areas. Urbanisati(1n is a process that is taking place. ^ 
StiJl the rural people live ignorant of their privileges, rights and 

duties. They are a neglected group of people, for no fauit 
ofthcirs- 

Attempts of tho Kerala Granthasala Sangham: 

The Kerala Granthasala SanghamV a uniqc organisation of / ' 

• local libraries, which has on its fold more than 4'W) rural libra- 
ries, directed its attention to the spread of literacy when they 
had enough basic data on the appalling illiteracy level in the 
Stale. Till 1970. they were engaged in inculcating reading habits 
among the educated. During the 25 years of evistencc. the 
Sanghain found that unless new readers arc attracted to the libra- 
ries. their attempt^^iH be futile, as with nbout 2/5 of the popu- 
lation in Kerala being illiterate, any attempt ;it improving the 

soci^»» economic, cultural and economic conditions will be ' <f 

/ in vain*' The Sarighanr.conduetelcl base JJr.e sur\®ys on readinc 

habits and literacy -with the help of its dedicated, voluntar^ >^ 
workers. This revealed that (5ven within corporation limits in the 

capital ofKcrala. there are pocket^i having 90^95% illiteracy. -3 O O ' 

Er|c ^'^ KeriLa Granthasala Sangh'cun, •;fMnctional Utpracy in Kemla. p. I-5 



■ The Sangham came forward u .th an elaborate pla-n for starting 
1. cracy centres attached to as hbrane.. The Scheme .as thorou- 
ghly scrut.n. sod. by the Government of Ind.a. which sanctioned 
a p.l<Jt project on 75",. grant-.h-a.d on select aems. TheSanehan, 
■bci,cvcdmti,ed.ctum. 'sonK-thn-s is better than nothmK- and 
readily accepted the offer. . 

The approacli: 

' The 5ai1gham felt rhat teachu,;; merely reading, writina'and 
arithmcfc without relating them to life situations and vocations 
was the main reason for the failure of adult education. Hence it 
xvas decided to impar- readnn: and unt.ni; closely related to the 
vocations or job opportunities prevalent in each area. To start 
with, two areas, one donnna;ed |.) aijr.euhural workers and the 
other by fishermen. uere<sell-cied lor impkmcnting the project. 
Two streams vi/ .V:r.culture oriented and fisheries oriented ^/erc 
planned - For both the streams it u.isjdecided that some in/l.c-- 
mat.cs useful in da.l^ |,fe! health habk inehulmg environmental 
sanitation, first aid. prevention and curing of J^.eases etc, social 
studies dealing w,ih citi/enship rights and duties, democracy, 
developmental schenys. our neighbours etc, and subsidiary voca- 

(ion siicn ivc-kocpiii'j. •pv>iilli y. J.iiryin^, Ci>li:i';c-ii*duslricN etc 
sliouki I)c t.iiiy^hl .K p.ul.of llu* curriculuni. It ua^ felt dcsiraliL* 
10 give ainpiv: opporiunil k-n lor cxptcssin^ :iiul tlcvclopini; trflcnlN 
of the le.uncrs ni arts, sports cral'tN clc throii»:li t^criOiKil .illcn* 
tion and niotuaiion- 7 he Krssoiis wvrc pI.imK*d to he iiucrcsliHL: 
by dircclinj the workers to imii.itc discussions, discuss daily 
features, arrjn[»eroIc play* narratui/, acUcnlures or. special features 
etc, in class ;uid tliorchy enlluiMiig them to read and \\rile. 

Tho Adult learner: 

Though the adults Ii\e in rural areas and tiiey are poor, ihey 
have ricli and varied experiences uluch thcye*uild coiuev to others 
in-oral forni Ina not in \\riUeri forni The skill and ::hi!ity ihut 
the learners ha\e arc really superior to those of the iiisiruciori A 
sympathelie understanding and co-operution isuhat is required 
for these ad\jlii- Many of them conceded that they nc\er 
dreanipt of such an occasion to j:cl theniselvc/'acoiiainted with 
(he written letters. They consider il a God -given opportunity- 
Motivating the illiterates: 

Among the adults there arc tuo types of illiterates- One set 
had not gt^nc to any school uherc as the other had ju^l studied 
one or two classes, liicn droppe"d out a^d then relapsed into illile- 
raey. Both n^n and v\oinen arc found in these tuo categories. 
They include d3]i-lal.ourers. coolies and even people without any 
livelihood. Somip are of the opinion that even if ihey become 
literate they are bot going to get a job and are not interesleJ in 
getting themselves\edueated. -Such people ha\e to be told that 
they could at least\be better citizens constructively taking part in 
the developmental ^irogrammes of the locality, ['urther they will 
thereafter be bcyoii^i exploitation by other sections of the society. 
PropcrTh^tivation ik essenlial^n order io ensure thier fullco-opc- 
rationj and cont'nued interest- 
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The literacy Jatha: 

To begin with the Sangham conducalcd base line surveys to 
locate illiteracy pocke^; As per census figures ilic least literate 
Districts (Palg^anfe^lalnppuram) have about 45% literates and 
the best one. (Mcppcy) 72.5%. But in a^ual p^clic::s. there arc 
wards and villages which have about 90-95;^litcraie$ amon^: 
the ad.i!t>. H:vings Kljiiuricd the wcj1n^p>j(s. a literacy jaiha 
was org:.niscd. This r^liouicd slopans higliligliiing the iniportnna^ 
of literacy and nuincf;K>y and itiiig tliosc who could till the 
rocks and conquer the liuyc w;i\cs m the sea, to Icr.rn the alphabets 
and become bjiljr men .iiid x^or.icn. In^ujnecs of people in disl- 
•ress due to illiteracy jud i!ie Jti-jnipis at cradie itini; lUitcrac)^ all 
the world bver weic c!c»vribed aiihe public meetings. 

Selection of ccncrcs and v/oikers: 

Since in Kerala there is a lici woi k of a bout 4 ICO libraries which 
could run liicr.:ey ^ciuj^ses for 20~<0 pcrbons, selection of centres 
was a real problem- The nio^i ej>SLNitail are.is were i^iven lop pri- 
ority This Wi.s.donc ijv consultation w ith the local Icadcrs-bolh 
social and political. Library uorlcrs arc mostly interested in 
literacy work and they volunteered to be i;istf"uctors in literacy 
classes. Among them, a seljctioa was made in regard to apTitude. 
ability, time to sp.tre cie i;i .iddiuon to s^me being selected on 
thegiund ihiit tlio\ a?o'icacl;ci 

Orientation Course: 

Tcachir.^ tlic adult dilTcrciK from *teachini: the young 
children- A l.horoin'Ii in.\s(jry of adiift P^vcI.oIoL'y. llieir specific 
needs and problcr.^N. their niica'sts and hobbies, their outlook and 
ways of life etc is e.^^eiiiial lo be a successful teach|r in the literacy 
centres. An orientjtiOn coai.se was organised for about a week lo 
highlight theie Jspects as v\^lj as equip ihcm belter to discharr.c 
their duties in full earnest. Tlie diircreni techniques of teaching, 
testing. iir.piovisini> aicN eie were discussed at len^'lh in these 
courses 'J he lj\ely djscu>sivms thai lollowed: enabled the partici- 
pants to clear their doubts. 
'Forming an Expert Committee: 

The organisation of the onentation course, preparation of 
syllabus and text books, planning the entire. programme* design- 
ing cvaluation^procedures etc as a|^o the 'follow up were disciisicd 
in detail in the meetings ol" th<o exjXTi confiTTittee consfituied lor 
the implen^cntaiion of the pilot functional literacy projects in Ke- 
rala- The Commillee consisted of experts in Agriculture, I'isheries» 
Health Lducation etc besides lUJ^ profi.cient in educational 
tcchnolo[»y :wid tcchiiiiquei of evaluation and lest contruci ion 



Uc'>idcs those proficient in educational technology and to^chni- 
qucs of evaluation and test construction specially suited to the 
adalts. They rendered expert service ^voluntarily. 



\ 
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thp: i^x?i^iuxii^:ni\s IN ia::KAL^^ towards 

i^UADICATION OF JIJJTHRAGY 



By" 

DR. K. SIVADASAN PILLAT, 
Department of Education^ University of Kerala, Trivandrum • j 4 



i/'IvRALA stands first among the 
'"^Indian states willi (iu. '1 a p-jiccnt 
literates accorciiimAr3 till- 197J Census 
iMgures. With a j^^pul.itiuii of ahoiit 
2)3 lakh?, thire still rei^ins about 
85 lakhs who are illitcra-tcs. It was 
* the Kerala^ Gtandhaeala San^horn, 
with a net woi^ToNihunt 4000 hbra- 
lies all over Kerala, who f^ot uitcrcst- 
ed in t^ng to root out illiteracy from 
the state, came forward wjjjji i)ropo- 
sals to the state and Central *Guvci n- 
mcnts. vAccordmg to thck orif^inal 
scheme,^ literacy was to he wiprd'out 
from Kerala within r» years usini^ all 
the local libraries as liK^racy ccnircs. 
But the Governni-nt of l^^^lia sanction- 
ed ^ly two pilot projects of 10 ccn- 
tresV^ch with an int.tl;e of -lO^duits 
in each centre. This" projeft was 
launched on the 1st of December 1971 
and f;ot suctfcssfully ^ompleted by 
May/June IUtV l£ncoffja-ed by the 
result^-of the pilot ])io]ect the San- 
ghoin submitted fresh proposals and 
at present with financial casMstauce 
. from the Central Cio\ernnient, 30 
centres for men and 10 centres for 
women arc eii'^M^cd in educating .the 
illiterate adults. This '^^pvV process 
. would ^ take years to roacli the tarf,'et. 
It i^ hi^h time that the (lovernnient 
comes forward with lil)cral grants to 
eradicate ilf^|<icy within the next 5 
or 0 years and lielp Kerala claim JlOOo^ 
literacy. Thougli humble in nature 
the attempts of the San-liom have 
come out witU very valuable and 
creditable results. 

/ 

• By literacy w^^do not mean sim- 
ply the ability to \m and write. 
Besides this we want to educate them 

. to be good citi/.ens. Our literacy 
curriculum has beeli so framed as 10 
ensure the all round development arui 
modernisation of tire individu.J. 

^ teach Sociat Studies, Arithmetic, 



health education, ponltryinj?, diary- 
ing, bee-keeping, cottage indn^iries'^ 
"etc. through the main srream rri aqri- 
^ culture or tisheries which are pred.»mi- 
- nant in Kerala. In these subjects 
we expect t!ie standard of an S. S L. C. 
student from our learners. (1) Th(»uqh 
this might appeap rather imi)os.ible 
to come, we i^ave achieved this. 
The reading and wriiing abilities 
could not reach the expected level 
within the six months So we have 
now revised the pattern and the 
course is now of 12 month duration. 
So, as against loO hours of work in the 
first pilot project we are now u^hi^' 
300 ixi^^rs. The working hours ai.d 
exact timings are fixed subj'jct to the 
convenience ^of the learncis but w^ 
have fixed 2 hours (21 hourj irtcludmg 
warming up, cKscussions etc.) per :day 
for 3^ays a week for each centre. 

An expert rommitfee consisting 
of subject specialists in various fields 
]>sycholog,s*s, educalinnisis and social 
workers iiave b^n formed lor the 
irnphment.ai.ur^cil'this p:,n>et f>) 
Wi: have ew>fved a detailevi svllabiis . 
l^epared books for the diiicrent sub^ ^ 

\Tnn ''i/'^^^.^f^'/'^^''^'^'^^ofevalua. 
tion. y,o didn't havve a literacy 
-pinner duimr^ the first project but 
u^ed to t.-ach reading and writing 
-Hh tlie hHp of the subject books^ 
brom the ( vahnlion report (:]) it was 

folt essential to have a literacy primer 
and we prepared one. (J) It contains 
30 lessons to be covered in 60 hours 
covering the entire alphabets and* 
ensuring a uiQ word vocabulary The 
idea^-entenre-word^letter approach of' 
langup learning has been useU in its 
ptepafatron. The adult learners have 
lound this very ncefnl as abo the 
teachers. The second part of the 
^Vimer (5) was relea^i.^ 'during Angus? 



O ^\ ^- s(vadasan Pillai, "Tlio Experiments in Kerjxla , Towards Eradication 
EBs£C Illi teracy, "^reprinted ^Vom Educational India . -Oct. 1^^73, 3 p. 



lUT^Tso mm mc scconu project people 
have the benefit of another 1000 word 
vocabulary by tfec time they complete 
the course. 

We admit people of the nge group 
15 to 35 or 40 considering how far they 
are motivated and their chances of 
completing the courso. Each batch has 
about 40.r>0 adults. A team of 3 
teachers arc allotted to each centre 
after a thorouc^h orientation. Lectures 
on functional literacy, adults-their 
needs and problems, adult psychobcy, 
special methods of teaching the adults' 
teaching aids. Effectiveness of evalua- 
tion etc and model lesions are pro- 
vided lor 'the literacy teachers during 
their orientation courses of about a 
week or so. Dedicalrd social workers 
usually conic forward for this work. 
Only a Viominnl honorarium is being 
pivert to these literacy workers. Tfve 
Expert Committee arranges monthly 
seminars at various literacy centres 
to discuss problems and they review 
the progress.' Continuous evaluation 
by the workers and peiipdical tests by 
the expert coniniittee rifo ensured. 
Jhe reports nrc also published. We 
find a loi of attitude changes in oUr 
learners (6) 

It is but true lliat thiouuh disuse 
the literates rel?ipf*e into illiteracy. 
HenceL we are loohin*^ alter this aspect 
too. mnmcdiatcly aficr the comple- 
tion o!K^\ho fir*^t pr.^ject we started 
jji publishing a fortnightly *'Sahshara 
Kcralam" with useful rradmi; itt rial 
for the /ncoliteratcs. Thi^ is^ii iit fr^*it 
of cost, by post, to all the SuO ncohte- 
rates. Follow up studies have shown 
that tills helps the ncolitcr.ite-; keep 
' up their kno\vledi;t!, improve up)u it * 
and keep in 'toucii with the hteiacy 
centres for timely help. 



/ A workslinp for prrpaiirM; bftok*? 
'jf the neoliteratis w.)s orf;anised 
juring April '73 and :>;i^sci^pts on 
/various topics are rc;ulv»f»>r print. A 

/' 5ccond set of 25 scripts willl aNo be 
ready by October '73. \Vc are also 
publishing a book "Sabsharatha" 
' shortly for those who take to literacy . 
works. It describes the hi)w and why 
of functional literacy, what to neach*^ 
and how etc. This will he piihlishcd 
by the State Institute of Languag>es» 

Another organisation currently 
O igcd" in the literacy work is the 
ERJC ala branch of the Nehru Institute 
™™?™/onth AffTirs. of V hi.-li iUo nnthor 



happens to be the Hon. State Execu^ 
tive Director. We have hunched a 
massive, time bound, voluntary pro- 
gramme for eradicating illiteracy. We 
could enlist hbout a thousand volun- 
teers in our literacy Tlrigade, within a 
week of its forn)af'jn. This biigado. 
to start with, will make 10.000 people 
literate within one vear. u/mg the 
leisure hours of employed hands and 
vacation time of College Students. 
We have also caHed upon the Student 
community in Kerala to follow the 
"each one teach one" method and 

^ihus ^'help eradicate illiteracy from 
Kerala at the earliest opportunity. 

The Adult Education faculty of 
the Calicut University has .started 
SQfne literacy classes in its constituent 
Colleges. Now the Government of 
Kerala has also come up with its 
programmes in one district— Canna- 
nore. How far governmental machi- 
nery could work wmtders is to be 
seen. But (here is no doubt that 
Kerala would bo the first state to 
come out with 100 percent literacy in 
India. ^ ^ 
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Literacy House, an insiiluiioa dedicated \\o advance Ihc 
level of adult literacy and ihc promotion of nduU education 
among' out of scliool rural youth vi^as founded byDt,t(Mrs.) 
Welthy 1:1. Pishcr at Allahabad in the year 1953. It shifted to 
Lucknow in 1956. Its programmes have a national orientation 
and include graining, material production, rcbcarchoand extension. 
These programmes arc organised ui such a waylhat they make an 
cfTcctivc contribution to the national literacy campaigns and to 
national development. ^ 



Literacy House aims to evolve literacy education tech- 
niques and tools through initiating aciion-oricnted programmes of 
functional education relaiod to food production and family life, 
train x^orkers in ihc^above fields, stimulate and guide other agen- 
cies to undertake literacy education work and produce materials 
for all phases of functional education primarily for oui-of-school 
yoii/b and ad-ults in rural areas. 



I «(cvv'Kip instituiioiKjl .ind ^kUifV capabililirs and reso* 
urv'cs U) meet training and material production needs 
of government programmes and to give integrated 
leadership to functional liieracy education move- 
ment. 

2 conduct training programmes for literacy and adult 
education workers, agricultural development, especi- 
ally piactical education for small farmers, family life 
education for the entire family unit and conlmuni- 
cations. 

3 develop and produce basic, instructional and \ollow- 
. : , up materials, systematically evaluate the impact on 

participants and devise efTeclivc means of distributing 
these materials. 



4 develop Communications aid^i for functional literacy, 
and adult education including T. V., radio^ films, 
puppetry, folk art etc. ^ 

:5 demonstrate i'unclic^al liieracy education prograifimes 
•throogh action projects especially in the hclds of agri- 
-cultural development, family life education and 
. occupational training for manptirvver development. 



(dlenddf of [vents 



I 



1^53 Dr. (M,s.) wJlthy H. F.shcr Founded Lite, 
racy House at Allahabad on 13 February. 
The first asslfini^icnt Training of Chief Social 
Education Organisers for the Government of 
India. 

1954 Mr. K. M. Murtslii. Governor of Utiar Pradesh 
invites Literacy House to Lucknow. 

World Literacy inc. (Now World Education 
Inc.) iheprineipal supporting organisation of 
Literacy House sends its first contribution of 
50.000 dollcrs. ^ 

1955 Educational puppetry for social change gets it^ 
bcf.inhing at Literacy House. 

1956 India Literacy Board established to own the 
property mid guide the policy of Literacy 
House. , 

Welthy Fisher visits Vinoba'Bhave in Gaya 
in4 receives his blessings for the project. 

Ground broken for the new cantpus at Lucknow 
(JCMgncd by architect Laurie Baker 




Lit^rdcy ttouse, A Profile oF Lltcrncy House , tucknow, Literacy House, 
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tations working in ureas of Functional litcFacy, food 
production, and Family lire, education, .and share {is 
expertise and experience ' iliroilgh material, discus- 
sions, services, workshops and conferences etc. 
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7 establish collubomtive rehilioiiship with various 
governmental and noii-governmenial agencies at 
regional, state and national levels and relate its pro- 
grammes to their activities. 



Programme Ocrclnpnicnt ^ 

, The work at Literacy House developed through several 
•lagei. The initial eniphasis'was on conducting literacy classfs 
in rural areas, developing methods and techniques for- teaching 
illiterates. The next step was to provide folluw-up services foi 

rclcntion or literacy skills. Th.s led to lhc eslnhlisluneut of a 
Schoolof Writing w.,h ihc grant received from Tord foundation 
in I958.7\Vays and moans devised to deliver the simple mute.ial 
dcvclop/d in the Writers' WorkshofJ^ to ,ico.|i,eratcs at the doof 
steps. / The consequent cmpl.as.s was on developing mobile 
.brar)f services. The experiences gained showed the need for 
lining and integrating the literacy education w.th agricultural 
arfd industrial development. Th.s led to the .-rcation of a Far- 
^^crs Institute at Uijnaur in i9G6. Then came ,he realisation 
that literacy education should be built around the needs and prob, 

ptv^ T^ ^ '"'■'^ "^""^ '"'"""J' into existence a 

F;^mily life Centre in 1969. 

'Oto P/ogramnip auj Special Projects 

\ 

. Literacy Mouse progranuues n,|| under two categories 

. namely Core Programme and Special Projects. The Core P o 
i^amme includes trainin^of functional literacy workers and 
. project coordinators (cspcclS.y for food production and 

P-d«ctio„ and evaluatio o'f 
related teaching materials and audio-visual ai<Js for new literates 
.cachers and teacher-trainers. This is the continuing pro^mme 

at Literacy House and carried out by highly qualified profess- 
lonal and administrative core staff. 

' The special projects are time bound systematic investi- 
gations, studies and programmes undertaken by the project and 
instction.iI core statT of Literacy House. These projects lay emp- 
hasis on programme development and feed back of the results for 
modifications and improvements and arc undertaken only when the 
required financing is .assured. The nature • i»nd scope of tl 
action oriented special projects fall i„,o si^ major catcgori^i- 
agricultural development education, ntmily life edu^atio^ 
functional literacy education/training, literacy education comm'/ 
unications mcdifl, research and evaluation and library services. 

A profilcofLitcracy.Houscis presented below through^ a 
r— -^^ lescription of its programmes and activities • 
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\957 Wiirld Liicracy of Canada formed to suppoci 
Literacy House. 

- • ' 400 l.idy icachcrs mined to open night schools 
for young mothers. 

Administr.'\(ion Building inaugurated by Dr. 
Radhakamal Mukhcrjco. 

Kv-ccivcd 69.000 dollcrs gift from Ford 
Foundniion for ihc csiablishmynt of the 
School of Social Writing. 

I95S The firsl ihrcc-nionUis Writers Training Course 
inui.ncd by Mrs. , Wclihy Fisher and Dr. 
Kadhakainal Mukhepjcc. 

Care: gives a gram for diisiribulion of I.OOU 
literacy kits, 

Indi.in Adult Lducniioii AwOciation hoMs il^ 
IX National Scinirur at Lilcr.icy JlouiC 
Campus. I 

The first Inili;in support comes ftoni G. D. 
Uiil.t. India's leading induslriitiiM. 



IW MicllinjNCofPr.iycr for:ill poopic U ii^u.- 

r.iUil by nr. S. IOidh:.kiiihnan, Viccl»rc>idc 
of India. 

1)1. /akir ifu^ain. Vicc-Chanccilor of Aliu 
University joined the India Literacy Board. 

NqviUcuis a group of liicracy eJucalor.s f 
(raining. i 

Panchayati Raj Training Centre (o train vill* 
leaders inaugurated. 



/|y60i American junior Ciia-ubcr of Commcr. 
ports first Tibetan teachers traintng pt 
gramme. • 

T\\ en ly literacy classes among indusirial w 
ke^sin K^mpur commenced witJi the coopc* 
tion of Labour Welfare Dcp.irlmcnt. Govt.- 
meat of U. 4 
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AsricuHural Doclopnicnt Filucalion 

The agricultural development education activities hope to 
demonstrate the positive correlation between functional literacy 
education and agricultural production by initiating programmes 
oNTarmors' functional literacy classes, farmers^ training, agricuN 
turAJ extension service, preparation of leaching materials for 
young farmers, mainiennncc of a vocational workshop and 
dgvelopmcnt of demonstration acliviiies. 

Some of the special projects underway are farmers' Train- 
ing, Agricultural Extension and Custom Scrv-icc, Training of 
workers for FarmersVFunctional Literacy project sponsored by 
Central and State Governments, Shramik Vjdyapccth, School of 
Tractor Drivers and Mechanics and research studies. 

Farm Mana«cmeni 

Literacy House is managiug two agricultural farms of 
approximately 60 acres each one at Bijnaur and the other 
at Nee\van a poultry farm of 1000 layers and a cattle breeding 
cum milk production farm in collabora^icyi with National Dairy 
Development Hoard at IJijnaur Campus. The farm managcincnt 
programmes aim lo he developed as a training-cum-dcmonstration 
units for the young fanners under training; and the fanners of 
the locality. 

Family l.Uc Education 

The family life education programme aims at propagating 
Ihc idea of smaller, healthier and better educated families 
tliTOHgh functional literacy education programmes centring 
around ihc concepts of planned pjrciitl)ood. populatuin and 



' 1962 Naya Sa\cra Teaching Technique material 
(Primer ami graded books in Hindi) written, 
publivlicil and ijiMnbutoU. ' 

Rc^cJ^^^oc^^^H<f^y skills programme Initiated 
llirouih Mdi%xLibrarics. 

Wclthy Fisher receives ihe'O. J. Watumull 
Memorial Award for licr work in literacy and 
. aUuK cUueatioh. ' 

1963 Two books published by Literacy House won 
Government of India Prizes. 

Dil and Cora Baird, Americans famous puppe- 
teers ipcnl ten inspiring days ar Literacy 
Hou!iV 

I9(')4 Wclthy Fisher receives the 10.000 dollcrs' 
Ramon. Mafsaysay Award..< 
Two books arc written and published for 
UNICCF. 

1965 USAll) sanetioncd Rs. 79.99.000 as grant for 
five years to expand the work of Litcraey 
House in other pans of the country. 

1966 Workers Mobile Library Project initiated in 
Kanpur. 

Literacy House programmes reorganised^ • 
Young Farmers' Institute inaugurated. 



1967 Beta Sigma Phi. the Amcrian women's orga- 
nisation tcn-ycar cbntributlons ibiailcd ' over 
60.000 dollcrs. j 



l.imily life education, nuiriiion. child c;irc. home maiufgcinent and 
MH-io-cconomic development of rural communiiics. The focus 
iliroufihout is to reach all members of the family. Tlic programmes 



under this sector include building 
up resource facili/y centre relating 
to functional iKeracy. family life 
planning and population education 
for use of workers; development 
of proto-lypcf programmes and 
teaching materials in family Iffe 
planning education both for workers 
and target population; oigani'sation 
of training courses, workshops, 
seminars for* professional workers; 
and conduction of research studies. 

K\C 



1968 Construction of educational campus of Young 
Farmcirs' Institute at Bijnaur Farm comrne- 
need. 

Literacy House joins Sarve Sava Sangh (Vinoba 
Bhavc's Land Gift Mission)to promote literacy 

1: / f^rin leaders irr Bihar and Uitar 

' , ' Pradesh. . 

^ ^ Six-week seminar on development of primers in 
regional languages organised. 

1969 Ci^ste^i U. Adult education Centre cstab- 
lislicd at pcoria out of th.' grant received from 
World Literacy of Canada. 

Welthy H. Fisher reeeives the first Nehru Lit- 
eracy Award from Mr. Zakir llusain. President 
of India. 

Mr. James George, Canadian High Commiss- 
ioner (o India inaugurarcs ihe hostel building 
of Youny l anncrs' Insntiite at Bijnaur. 
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Some of the special^ projects- 
underway are ^JJ^clfare Extension 

Project sponsored by (he Central . 0 

Social Welfare Board; Family Life 
Planning Mobile Van Services, 

sponsored by World t-ilcrucy of Canada, Chikan Embroidery 
ProKcr,/ a praclicimg Nursery School, t^ieracy Oriented to 
Better Family Living; Nutrition Education, pocumentalion of 
the Family LiCe Education material developed iu India pai> 
Research Studies. 



I' 



Functional Lilcracj Education/Training 



The training programmes conducted both on and ofTcami 
pus for literacy and adult education workers such as teaclier's, 
supervisors, trainers and adnWtrators arc oriented to the 
needs of both governmental and private literacy education insti- 
tutions. As an integral part of these training programriTcs this^ 
sector is involved in the preparation of course syliabi. instruct-' 
lonal materials, programmed instruction and teaching nmterials 
iicid tested in the on going literacy classes conducK^d in 

neighbouring villages which provide an excellent laboratory and 
feed back mechanism. It also conducts evaluation and research 
studies in literacy teaching techniques. 



Some of the special projects initiated by this sector include- 
conduction of off-campus training courses for literacy and ndult 
education Avorkers through peripa.et'ic team. School of C^rre^- 
„ pofldence Courses. Radio/Transistor Mechanic Training. Training 
of University Teachers and Student Leaders in literacy progra. 
Pr^ccts"''" Scheme and Functional Education 



Icdi] 



LIteraey Education Communications Mcdi, 

t 

The functions of the Ifleracy education communications 
media include : develop, test, and produce primers, texts, follow- 
up and instructional teaching and reading materials for illiterate 
and newly literate adults, communication aids and adaptation of 
folk media such as puppetry, folk drama etc. for educational and 
recreation p(Jr>,o.ses for out of school yotith and adults especially i„ 
rural areas It also aims to initiate experimentation and evaluation 
n the production and u.se of new mcdiV and aids (radio. .elevi.Mo„ 
snort nims, comic strips) and their implications for literacy 
education, offer porfessional training programmes, scmipars, 



workshops in spcciajiscd com 



ERIC 



munications (puppetry, radio, tele- 
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The fIrNt Corrcspondcpcc Course lor Irnininf 
literacy teachers and workers inau(!urnted. 

Family Life Center established to link literacy 
with fanuly life planning. . ^ • * 



Family Life Centre develops Family Life Pla# 
nnlne Education Kit for rUral health workers, .1 

USAIO extends grant for two years. 

Netherlands Literacy Interna.tional Conim)ttetf^ 
and the Frnuen Welt^ Organisation in West 
Germany started supporting Literacy Mouse. 

Lhcracy Information Centre established at I^ew 
Delhi. 



1^70 Lltura ^P opulatlon/Fam.ly Planning Edu. 
cation Workshop for 49 representatives of 
neiglibouring countries organised at Now Delhi 
and Literac>* House, Lucknow io collaboration 
with World Education Inc. New York, 

, Mohammed Raza Pahlavi Pri7eof UNESCO 
awarded to Literacy House. 

Dc (Mrs.) Welthy H. Fisher Endowment Fund 
created. 



1971 Eastern Regional Conference on Population 
Policy and Programmes sponsored by Popu* 
latlon Council of India held at Literacy House. 

Welthy H. Fisher conferred Humanitarian 
Award of the Variety Clubs International of the 
United States. 

Produced five leaching aids on applied nutri«. 
tion programme for UNICEF. 



1972 Regional Workshop for Development of Inte- 
grated Teaching Material on Functional Lit- 
eracy and Family Life Planning sponsonrd by 
; ' Population Council pf India* India Literacy 
Board and World Education inc. held at 
• Literacy House. . < 

I 

New Library Building complcted.^ ' 



Programme for training of workers for Far- 
mers' Functional Literacy Project sponsored 
by Ministries of Education, Food .in d AsricuN 
tMre. and Information and (InMdCJ^ting, 



^twrilinp, comic sirip and reading material writing 
4crales) and publisli the results in 'ordcr''to share the 
/and experiences wilh olhers. It also looks after the 
jction» sale and disiribuiion of various types of communi- 
^<on aids. « 

»' 

The nature and scope of special projects initiated under 
this sector include : Production and Testing of Moii'valionai 
Films for Functional Literacy Education; Folk Media Communi 
cations (Puppetry and Folk Drama); Integrated Teaching MaU 
er.al Development and Production; and Silk Screen Printina 
cum-Training Unit, 

Research and Evaluation Services 

The basic role of research and evaluation services at Lite- 
racy House is to build a fund of usuable kndwledge on the prob- 
lems of educating adults and to assist stalfof Literacy House and 
other agencies in developing research designs, tools and techni- 
ques for initiating basic and action oriented study projects. 

The services extended by this sector include : conduct 
bench mark surveys, keep records, build new programmes, watch' 
change and guide pr6grammes accordingly, develop model built- 
in-eval«ation tools and techniques for o^-going activities of 
Literacy House, organis'e (workshop and seminars orv research 
methodologies and evaluation techniques; and initiate basic 
research in collaboration with universities and other academic 
institutions on topics telated to functional literacy education. 

Library Scr\!cc9 s. 

This function of Literacy House is being carried out by 
Central and District Libraries, . . 

Ccntrol Library 

. The central library seeks to serve the wider needs <5t the 
Literacy House academic iiaff and progamme, develop both inte- 
rest and awareness of liarary resources among workers, and 
scholars and stimulate the Hieracy movement in India and Asia, 
It also aims to survey of wohd literature out-put in functional 
literacy education especially (n the fields of agriculture and family 
life planning, procurement /of* books, reporls and journals etc., ' 
documentation of availably material, develop instructional mat- 
erial on library services tfor use of functional literacy workers 
and readers and conduct professional training courses, workshops 
and seminars in library management. 

District Library 

The district library seeks to meet the interests of ihe new 
reading pljblic in rural areas, develop new patterns for'disiri-, * 
|?ution of books (market library, bopk banks, bicycle library),' 
organisation of effective follow-iip services (through'individual 
and ijistiiutional membcr<;Uips), book fairs, readers' discussion 
rums to inculcule the habit of reading and providing technical • 
ERj^C^^^T-how to other agencies in strengthening ihe literacy skills 

It mmimmmn fl Cfiuiiiyt\\n*f {U ' iflM« M|ioi\ of imv llfCratCS. 



^20,000 5ct$ or Nnya Savtra TcathiHM 

prbduccd and iupplicd to Panchuvni 

Sofia! Welfare^ Dcparlmoni, Gov-i 

Ultar I'railoh for iniliaiion of a \l • .••«:ac>. 

Ctmpaigiu 5200 liicracy cln\%ci .m'-'*^^ 

firit pha!ic. 



Family IMnnning Foundiiiion of fu*^^ lanc* 
tloncd Rs. 7.500 for Workshup on f/^ v»;lopnicnl 
of Intcgrnlcd Tciching M.ucn.iJ l-unc*v^ 
tlonni Literacy rcl;Mcd \o rop-.Uiiun and 
Family Life liducaiiim held m } gmily Life 
Ccnuc. 



Syllabi of V'urscs or.H d. 'rainm,'. 
Institutions. 

India Literacy Doarcl submitted .l-.-.ix YcarPhJ 
10 Ministry of Education "ari ia„ 



and .-...u.il Welfare, 



'<»r support. 



Government oflndia. New Dell, 



National Dairy Development Hoard. ,ndi« 
sanctioned Rs. ,4.00.000 for e,....lishment of 
CattleHreeding and Milk Production Unit at 
Youns Farmers' Institute Campus, nijnaur: 



•973 Smt. Indira Gandhi. Prin,c M.nistcrof India 

""'"^'.^•^'^^^-'on^OthFoundationDt 
-Cclcb^a lions. ^ 
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the progrmnn c plawtting «cUvUi<?s irtcludle: coordinAtiott 
of prbgjrummes of titerpcy Hom^ wjrUe «p project pr0pQ$al$^ 
ivork plans and rcpoi is establish, coniacU wlllrprosp^ 
and perform' ih0 furttiriprts of the s^crumrW ^>f Ute Dlrecjror^n nil 
matters V^t(;tining |o tratnmgi pubtipationsi production uud 
publicrelajtions*^ 

* i « ■ ■ 

Adminlsjlriitioiis 

TM^ sector aiAu to establish an crfectii^ i^dminslfntfon at 
literacy House for better utifization and control of fttnds and 
execution of the educatidnal prog rammcs nnd services. * The m\n 
aaivities of this sector -Include : jgcncrnl administration,, pro^ 
gramme phmningi reporting, purchnsin^ and proqarementi main* 
tenance of accounts, maintenancp of hOstcl^ transport, upkeep of 
grounds, and work more intensively with governfticntal and noitf- 
govcrnmetitat agencies concerned v^lth Jilcracy cducatlort in Ultar 
Pradesh and other nearby iHiidt speaking states. 



biulic India .Lit(?racy jJoavd 
/$ lU*gistratio0^AcWolU%^^^^^^ 

aid front mt^y liaiional and 
(Jentrai Social Welfare Advisory^ . 
of UA World EdMcatiou Invv 
/World Literacy of Canada, 
>>aticnt WeU- Organisation^ 
Hous0 is the mailt origan for 
,the India Literacy Board. 



4aii«{;emcai ; , 

A non*pro6t org^misatlon, run 
established in 1956 under the Sociel|y 
Literacy House receives lihancial 
lOternatjonai bodicfS, includins the 
Board, Family Planning Iroundatioii 
New York, Ford Foundation, CAI<|E; 
Netherlands Literacy Committee, 
West Germany and others. Literacy 

fulfilling the aims and objectives Ot 

I* ' 

pfoi:re«s to Date 

Some of the significant a<|hicvements of Litpracy Hlouse 
during th; last two decades .include; 

, Developed a NayiTScvera Teaching Tcc1\nique for illiterate 
adults (a Primer and three graded Readers); trained 12530 iit^raoy^ 
workers, 34S literacy supervisors, 1640 teachers for the Farmers*- 
Functional Literacy Project rnltiatcd jointlyby th<? Departments of 
Education, Agriculture and Information and Broadcasting, 1320 
Audlo^Visual Educators, puppctecrs,Silk Screen printing technicians 
aad radio mechanics, 412 writers and 8943 panchayat leaders 

produced ,^32 evaluation papers and studies, 30 flash card 
sets and khaddargraphs cut outs, 32 puppet plays, 14 pno^rs in 
Hindi and other regional languages and 30 instructional material- 
guide books and manuals, published 175 titles for nesv litertites (95 . 
follow-up books, 50 content sheets and 30 pamphlets, ^charts for 
UNICEF, UNESCO and FA O) , translated 32 Litc/acy Mouse 
publications into other regional languages; built Farmers* Institute 

• Campus at Bijnaur,undcribok land reclamation wo^k on t>vo farms 
of 60 acres each established a vocational workshop, a poultry and 
a dairyuirm and trained 633 farmers; established a Family Life 

^ Ccrttre, organised family life education course/(l520 trained in 47 
bourses), lieveiopcd three instructional kits and produced a Family 

v Life Planning Education Kit (4000 sets) for State Family Planning 

-T^f^iiii^lh ?m' constructed n new librnrv buildinjr, extended mobile* 



V 



libriry wrvtec$ to more than 200 village? covering a population 
of Uppro^xinimdy 200 tKonjjuiids* cxfcn<J6d support to 19 voluntary ' 
or|ftm$uti0n$ in eleven states of India to irtitfutc .lUcraay project? 
ihd established Bastern 0, Mwlt Eilvicaiiori Centre, Deoria, 

. th<^ benefits of training, material production and resource 
faetUiics^ have gone^^o . several million out^of^schpol youth and. 
ad«Jt»inihecount)ryk 



1*c^t»slkAIicai ^^^^^^ . 

y . , During theVext decade Literacy House proposes to Jink il$ 
^^^^^^v to material development, rescareh and extension functions 
10 foort production, family life education and employment plans 
. I' ot^^ Governments in such a \vay th?tt they make 

]' an effective contribution to the tiation^l literacy campaigns and 
J . to DAtional development. . Ii will offer specialised Wining to^ key 
workers from alKbvcf the country through y^oxmll;>p^ seminars^ 
. * and instilules;*prod'uce functional literacy teaching ^materials for 
learners and trainers;; orfianisc family life educatfon programmes 
On an expanded atea; experiment and evaluate, in the production 
andiiseof new media and aids^ (radio, television, short film.% 
comic /strip writing^ puppetry) and (nlliatc action oriealcd 
' projects. * ' . / . 

« ^ ^ The darkness of illiteracy is^dying 
the (itenwsy lamps, are lit ' 

, * Hastening toi cover a vast area 

Fdr JUrdiii^r dcMk wUe to : \ ^ 
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Director: LltERACY HOUSE, P.O. Alambagh^ Uick 



liiepuljUclto e^ttcatibii klndiJi ; 

; ■,'Satyen.Maltra./,' : \ ■ ' 

Bengal Social Service League, Calcutta - - ,(9^ 

Back in 1936, Tagore, in his convocation address tcv the Calcutta University' 
graduates said: "Wliat is called 'education* now lias originated in cities. Business 
and the pursuit of jal)S arc following it as concomitants, this foreign system ol 
education may bp compared with the lights inside tlic compartments of a railway 
tram. TIic msido of the compartment is bright, but the miles and miles of the 
countiy through whicli the train is running are engulfed in daricncss." Thirty-seven 
years have passed and even ijow what Tagore said is substantially true. Seventy 
percejU of thc people.of Indii have not acquired even census literacy, whichlTa 
;oca'^/™"V -""^"°^"^ lit«/racy,. There has been a phenomenal growth since 
1950-51 -mjhc educational facilities in High & Higher Secondary classes (index 
of growth 650) plus university education (index of growth 61S) but this has 
benefited, by and large, the educated middle classes- of India. The rest, who 
roughly .constitute 70% of the people and who comprise the productive group-"^ 
the farmery and the workers— ha^^^ - " 

To Urtcfcrit5hd"this anomaly we'have to consider the role of the elite or more 
precisely, the new elite in India today. There are broadly -three cultural streams ' 
.• in India: the elite, the folk and the tribal. In the past, there were a number of 
meeting points between the elite and the folk culture. Both were rtJTal based and 
both mtcracted^on each other. Only the tribal culture Nvas separate and distinct, 
unaffected by either. But owing to the British rule, a new class came to the fore 
-the new elite which turned its back On the village and became urban, and 
• Western oriented. Whatever communication there wap between the old elite and 
the. folk snapped completely. The new elite or the educated middle class, which 
IS now the ruling class, have advanced their own education greatly in a Short space 
of time, but have neglected the education of peasants, workers and tribal! There 
arc now two societies "or to quote Disraeli Two Nations'. One educated, full of 
Ideas borrowed from ihc West^and abroad about desirable social changes and the 
other illitcraie or semi-literate ^hh iis psychology rooted in the pre-industrial past. 
This prc-htcrale socieiy is hard put to understand changes which are cither taking 
place or are in the oiling. The Community..Deyclppment Pi-ograminc. failed 
. because, among other reasons, it was more. concerned with extending the knowl- 
/ edge of certain innovations but not really interested in opening up. the raindslind 
,„ consciousness.of.the.pe9ple,so that.they could understand, accept and assimilate 
. thejic.chanoes. In other words, extension of knowledge was attempied without 
distention of mind, leading to enormous wastage of resources. ' 

.TJerc is not only this^wide gap between the educated and pre-literate sections 
of jhe . society, which make it impossible for the two-thirds of the society to 
understand and know about changes through printed words, there is a new 
devefopment. Even amona)he educated, a gap^is appearing betJeen'those who 
have technical knowledge and those who do not have it. As the changes and 
innovations arc mostly technological, this is likely to lead to accretion of power 
by ,9ne section of thc educated seclion-at the Cxpeifse of others, bringing in more 
social tensions and conflicts. In India, this problem is not so licuteU hnf ^ 
ti^k, ^'^^ fi^""^l ignorance of the people, it has dhnoprous poten- 

. Jl^^'^lr.''"."' ''""P °^ ^^'^ ""^'^ ^^ '^''"nS". facing new 

and dimcult situations, with a maioritjrgtpcople steeped in illiteracy and ifnable 
to communicate, with a small minority of educated middle class, itself split" into a 
-coterie 0 technically knowledgeable people and others educated in an ou t-Sted ' 
irrelevant structure. It is not a happy picture. But. it is well to keep this picmre 

""f one can be taken in by superficial changes in urban and rural ^ 
^^^^ ^d,ccmd!Mh that India .has set. her course trulj^jowards modernization. 

Si^reti J-Iaitra., "The Public Library and Mult Ed#ation in rJ<r, 
Gotiyergepce^ Vol. II, If o. 2, 1974, p. 72-76 . " M?-^ 
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Use of modern techniques and methods in agriculture and industry or ev.n 

Z::''Ihf « ---'-'oP-nt of nS oud ot 

Wi ncss the strength of Casteism. communalism, regionalism and seetarinnUm 
wf.ch run counter to the idea of modernisation. T^chndogic l advL s h 
exccp .on of a small minority, have not touched the attitude of tirv" t'm ior itv 
o . crates, semi-literates or even the educated who constitu e L b ifof 
people It ,s a mistake to think that peoples' attitudes adapt themselves .non 

InMv f.m'nH ^^"u ^""'^ °^ •■^"'"'"•''"■^ "'"'^'i^ "'"'"""is- It will be 

h. Ivh , l°u'^'"' P^'P'.*-^ ^"'^P' ••'"d ndopt chanoes simply nt 

. the exhor a ions of \hc nnwnrc lu-^t • , ^ v.iiuii^<.i Mmpi) ac 

aware . a change a^^d Teirn:^ to^^ ^ ^^^Z 

tl .s gap dependmg on whether it has been fas/,ioned as af, instrum n o7c nno 

or an mstrument for preservation of status_quo,Prevalent_educX 

Tn7il° '7' ""f' °^ ^y^*'^'" ^'''^ °" ""^ ^"'"ination of 

n nnLr^ '\ \" 'n °" P'°"'"'' S^ncrating and perpetrating countcr- 
«eted t'r.he n r- f -"^'--"■^'^ '^'^-ational prognmmc. changed and" 

ti udes nV'r '"n "^^""'"^ *'^"""^'P '^'^^'^ transformation of 

attitudes affecting all sections in the spciety. In other words, it C4«. help in the 
formation of a development ethics and development psycholoay. Education and 
more „ „y ,dult education can play this tra,.formatbnal ro e T i 's 
SI P ; T-'' ---"^one to liberate oneself. 

orntr, \ ^^'^ ^'^^ '^"""^^ l"-^"^ad of being a 

pi^od ict of cnv.ronment one can.shnpe environment through critical intervention. 
Adui, education is not just alphabetization, it is much more than that. It should 
^ot on y present innovations and changes in a form which will be comluehendcd 

^du ^ n Ji. f '7"""'""' '"'^ ^'^'•■"""^ their, isolation from the 

educated middle clas.s their pre-industrial psychology, their parochial and fra.- 
mentao' existence; it should also aim to re-educate the so-called educated ci.ize;is 
n levant matters and develop a critical awareness of what is going round them 
so that tliey c^m act on this environment. , * . 

Libraries in our country at one time played a significant role in our national 
struggle. Th,e freedom movement was mainly spearheaded by the educated middle- 
class, though bier on under Gandhiji's leadership, the base became very broad. 
It«i»as in the libraries that young people met and drew strength and nourishment 
from what they read. Libraries became dynamic. They helped and inspired the 
freedom-fighters. ^ , 

Now we do not have to contend with the enemy without. But wc have enemies 
wiihm. Among them are illiteracy and ignorance, Libraries will once again have 
to take on a fighting role to overcome these enemies. Otherwise, we can go on 
increasing the library services, but essentially theywill serve the educated middle- 
class and fail to reach millions of limited rcrading ability. 

The point which needs emphasis is that the library service in our country has 
to keep m focus miUions of peopte who have rudimentary education and are 
unable to digest the language, presentation and overtones of the literature which 
IS available in the market. Graded and scientifically relevant literature has to be 
prepared for four main groups who suffer from illiteracy— (a) peasants (bJ ' 
workers (c) women and (d) tribals. Tlie preparation of materials for thesS groups 
H admittedly a difficult task and careful preparation is necessary. The literature 
for neo-litera(c3 which are available in the market are generally fouqd unsuitable ' 
Mostly these books are written by authors who rarely have first-hand experience 
of how illiterates live and are written in the seclusion of their homes IVIost of 
Urem seem to be writers for overgrown children. Some have excellent literary 
styles but there is little evidence in them of terms and vocabularies used by the 
readers for whom the books are intended and of recognition of them as mature, 
an d responsible person s._Abovcji^lUhe re is absence of empathy. g'Q O 



' ■ , \- ■■'"'■'■^*'*">'^ r^*^V;,v. 

Adoption of 'new practices or change of attitudes capnot be cflcc!(ed by ox- , , ' ; : ' - - : ' w; - "v^^^^ 

pressing piotis wishes and by merely bringing out printed mnteri^^^^ V ^ ^ ' ^ . / ^ 

and uncoordinated, way. There must be a doopcrative effort of the wrUcr* the ^ ' ^^ ^ ' t^^^ 

sociologist, the adult psychologist,.the linguist, the technical^'nformntlon tnan AftU V : . : ■ ?*v-^';^^^^^ 

others^ Basib word lists and tojSic vocabulary will have to be prepared'. ' i 1 / ; - ' ; ^ v!/ ' • : ^ 

Granted that if an exccHcnt proVamme for production of litcrciture for M^^^^^^ ' - / ' 
literates is undertaken— it docs not follow that ^thls literature vyij^^ \ 
them. Even in the West, statistics reveal that the readiiig habit is not general It is /u- , 
more so in a soctetjQvhich has not made the transition from .oracy to literacy* ^-.^ * , *' ^ [^:' y}/'}^^': ^ 

Reading habit hi?s to be formed. It will be formed only when the reading materials . '..J > \ - ; 

will be interesting, attractive and relevant. Dr. Seth Spaulding stated very sue* V jfi 

cinctly, 'Educational books and printed materials are meant to get across ideas - r \ , , ' 

to the' people; they must interest these people, they must'bc read, understood, 
believed and in some way change the inert and overt behaviour of the reader/'^' 
To do this, to get ideas across to the people, libraries can perform a very useful i ^ , 

function. Each library should have a separate section for people of limited reading ^ ; : 

^ ability, in charge of somebody who is acquainted with the problem and knoiVs his ^ 

readers well. He should be able to evaluate the available books properly. With . v* • 

regard to readability, comprehension, get-up^ illustrations, etc^The books should v v 

be graded according to their usefulness for ncQ-Iiterates and more advanc^id - 

' •■■ ■» ' ' , 

' ' ' " • * . ' ■ » 

literates. Reading clubs, discussion groups, book-fairs should be orgarused regr 
ularly. Reading is soniclhing passive, it is tlirough discussions in a small group . ' 
that active germination of ideas take place. Above all, knowledge of how to write •■ : 

. simplf and eflcctiveiy for neo-literates is essential. For this purpose, the libraries • " 
can organise Writers Worksliops, under expert guidance. The manuscripts pro- * 
duced in the workship can be prc-testcd and modified by I the' future readers. ^ 
Production of such literature withcftit pre-testing should not bfe attempted. A very" \ \ 

useful literature can grow up stemming from demands of the readers. This is 
different frpm the current practice which is prescriptive. Tlie writers write some- 
thing which they consider essential for the readers, not jiecesiarily what the 
readers \vant to know. Libraries can ascertain the preferences of the readers, can . . * 

^ide their choice, even can jielp crcatc'critical awareness among them. 

In a developing society conscious effort is' needed at every step to open up the 
minds of the deprived sections. For centuries, they have been "denie'd sustenance 

and have remained in a state of near atrophy. To stir them out of it, something 

more than mere good intcnUoh and provision of facilities is 'required. Libraries 

can play a really generative'' role if, "in addition to providing facilities, th^y can 

learn the nrt and technique of how to rouse the iiiterest of readers. and what is 

more to sustain and develop it. 

In the metropolitan cities cf India, one notices a curious phenomehon. The 

population of the cities is increasing very rapidly, the physical boundaries of the 

cities are extending far and wide, but the cities tliemselves'present a very chaotic 

picture. TJiere are millions living in these cities blit they have not developed 'into 

urban men and women. This requires a new outlook, a new attitude. But most of 

the increase in the urban populatiorf*?s^ue to influx of rural people into urban 

areas in search of employment. They are not assimilated in any 'main stream. 

There are clusters of villagcs-^conerete villages^if you please— in the heart of the 

city. Not -only that. Iliere are different communities with distinct backcrounds ^ 

living in not too h.njmoiiious relationship. There is mutual suspicion and distrust. ' ^ 

A (Jynamic educational programme is necessary to instruct them in the art of 
communhy living, hygiene and health hazards in urban areas, pre-technical and 
technical M^aming (involving the preparation of simple readifig material using 
rcrm§ which they understand), utilisation of leisure time, etc. If the libraries which • ' . " 

are dotted all over the cily, can arrange film shows, talks, discussions, flash card 
demonstrations on various relevant topics and' display simple and attractively OHO 
^ produced materials for the readers, ihej^, can really play a transformatiom'Sc— ^ *^ 

FRir "■^"''^^'■'"'"e PC"P'c conu'ng from rural milieu into conscious and*howlcd«^bIe 

SiHU&iBi cifirciis in m urh.in niHii«ii > 
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SHOCKING REVELATION 
ON LITERACY ! 

WHAT IS TO BE DOING ? ' 



THE .197] census cstin\atcd 
India'5 po'pulau^ at 5 V7, 949,809. 
The numb^ of fH^tcralc lijx^^lc 
swnds'^ at 386,572,029 whereas 
those capable of reading and 
writing number ' only 161,37,780. 
The figure about the illilei^alcs 
includes about 10 crores of 
minors within , the age group of 
5 years. Barring these minors, 
there ai'c about 28 crorcs of 
illitdjpiiues in India. The largest 
number of illiterates now belo 
to this coa4?try. 



This alarming problem^ ^s, 
however, a legacy of India's 
Colonial past which lasted for 
about tvv^o hundred ^years. The 
country inherited it at the -time 
of her independenqe. During 
the post-independence period, 
there has been\«;ome jnerpase in 
the tr Govt, initiative regarding 
adul4 education. ^ But the attitude 
of the Govt, rp^lrding alloealion 
of priorities has, on the whole, 
been disappointing, 

r 

A comparative analysis of the 
figures showing total budg:;tary 
allocation for educa^on nnJ that 
for adult education during the 
last' four Five-Year .Plans will 
bear out the pathetic plight of 
adult education in our country. 

Aflocation of expenditure on 
education and adult cducaUon 
during the Five-Year Plans. 



\ % of education 
budget alloted 
for adult 
education 

1st 153*0 crores 5*0 crores 3*3 
2nd 273-0 4'0 „ I'S 

3rd 597 9 „ 3*5 „ 0*5 
4lh N.A. 3-47 / — 

The alloeatio!^ of pubPc ex- 
penditure on adult education had 
*gonc down ut a tune when^ 
population registered an annual 
increase of nearly a ^ crorc, 
Primnry education could never 
keep pace with this huge 
popuhtion growth.' The^ pos^- 



independcnce expansion in the 
biisis of education has been very 
.meagre ip relation to the needs 
of the natioii In The sphere of 
primary ed^ation, enrolment of 
students within the age group ^ 
6 to II years ^lood at MM |akhs 
in the year 1946- 1947. In 
1973-1974 it rose up to' 637-57 
. lakhs. In the sphere of hiui,cr 
education, however, (students 
belonging to the age regroup of 
17 to 23 years) the corresponding 
figures are 257 lakhs (^OAO-AT) 
and 30 lakhs (1973-74) which ^ 
means that in the sphere ofhipher 
education the number of students 
regist^ered an II times increase 
whereas in the sphere of primary 
cd,ueation it went up by 
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A larger portion of those who 
go in for primary education '^i^ivc 
iipstCidies lon|» before they reach 
a fair standard. What thercrorc 

happens is that a sizeable section 
of the boys and girls within the 
age group of 5 to 9 years who 
join ihe primary stream of study 
gj5^back to the illiterate's stream 
as the age group of 9 to M )i;ars 
and thereby swell the country's 
illiterates total. 

During the years between 1901 
and 1971 the rate of literacy in 
« India rose up from 6 2 to 29'4:) 
per cent. After the country 
became free, the ri:jurcs rose from 
16 6 per cent to 29 45 during the 
twenty years between 1951 and 
197K Percentage of literacy 
among the girls nt>w st.ands at 
18-70 percent. The figure was 
7 9 per cent in 1951. 

These figures are ' the true 
indicators of public and private 
inititive iu the matter of adult 
education. Private initiative, 
loose and unorganised, started 
developing i(i -this sphere from 
the beginning of the present 
century. 

Subsequently, private initiative 
in'the matter of adult cducatii>n 
gained" strength and momentum 

. in the Slatcs^of Bihar, Mysore. 
^. Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Uttar 
Pradeshf West Bengal and a few 
others. An All India Conference 
on Literacy was held in i*)38. 
The. All India Adult l-ducation 
Association was an outcome of 
this conference. It is cMicmcly 
unfortunate that the acttMiics of 
the Association has so far hcon 
limited within narrow bour.ds c-l 
organising annual seminars and 
publishing booklets and journals. 

During the post-indepcndcncc 
period the expansion of adult 
education has largely been due to 
the efforts of a few voluntary 
organisations, ^ A number of older 
organisations also took up the 
task of adult education in addition 
to the responsibilities they had 



The programme of adult 
education was included into the 
Social Education Programme of 
the Cofllmunity Development 
Scheme in the year li)49. But 
it was soon found out that the 
programme had failed and one 
State after another rescinded it. 

Public initiative, compared to 
what existed earlier, has lately 
gone up, ' One Directorate of 
Adult Education and a Central 
Board of Adult Education were 
consJituted under the Ministry 
of Education. A programmxj of 
literacy campaign among the 
agricultural population was 
started under the Govt, initiative. 
A National S^crvice scheme was 
initiated amongst the students in 
1969.70, A fair number of 
these students participated in j 
adult education programmes, j 
During the Fourth Five-Year i 
Plan, grant of financial assistance j 
was started, for specific literacy j 
project. These grants were chan- 
nelled through the N^pusiry of 
Education and were designed to 
expand and encourage the activit- 
ies of the voluntary organisations. 



T*here was an expansion in tire 
activities of the voluntary organis- 
ations as well. 1 he problciub and 
posibilit:cs of adult education 
were closely examined and cxpcri- 
mentated with. Books started 
appearing on Ihe theoretical 
aspects of adult education pro- 
' grammes and on 1heir method-, 
ology. Technical innovation 
for the purpose was also attended 
to. The Voluntary Organisation 
Directory published by the Direc- 
torate of Adult Education in the 
year 1974 listed 89 organisations 
connected directly, or indirectly, 
. with adult education activities/ 
Of these, some 15 organi^^ations 
have^ an alMndia character. 26 
organisations work at the State 
level and organisations function- 
ing at the district or regional 
level number about 47, A total 
number of 61 such Qiganiyitions 
have been preparing buo/s and 
campaign materials on adult' 
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Notwithstanding this increase 
in the initiative by public end 
private organisations in the 
matter of adult education, (he 
results have only been too in- 
^adcquate and frustrating. For, 
how can we look over the fact 
th^t the number of illiterate 
people in India in the year 19FI 
far exceeded the population lolal 
in 1951 ? 

In spite of a relative increase 
in public and private initiative, 
the number of illiterate people 
have been on the increase. Unless 
the seasons, whicih have led to 
this situation, are found out, a 
comprdTiensivc movenieni cannot 
be built up to do away with 
illiteracy at the national level. 
It is therefore essential to specify 
the reasons underlying the present 
pitable position. 

(A) The political force 
India had never, especially( after 
the country's independence, S^iew- 
ed the problems oT public eduVnt- 
ion as an integral part uf the coun- 
try's overall problems andincluded 
that within the bonds of their 
functioning. This apathy and in- 
difference of the political forces 
stand very mucii in the way of 

preparing a popular base for the 
literacy campaign. It is because of 
the cajlousness of (he political 
parties and organisations repre- 
senting the workers and peasants 
that suitable pressure could not 
be mounted upon the Govt, for 
the allocation of priority to adult 
cducaiion. J[?riiuaiy education 
renders Govt, initiative h^is there- 
fore failed to acquire a universal 
character, and the busiue^^ 

houses keep absolutely^t|uiet on the 
question of bearing the linancial 
and orgSnisnlional responsibilities 
of educating the illiterate workers 
serving in their concerns* 

(U) De!>ides. no national, pro;^ 
gramme or a target for That 
matter has yet been fixed Uvp to 
tackle this huge problem. 

(C) ThV organisations that 
have come \n for working out 
programmes oTlidult literacy have 



number of spheres, e,g, public- 
ation of books, organising syni- 
posium and seminars, training of 
workers, etc. What is however 
absent in these programmes is a 
correct attitude towards literacy 
campaign on an e.Mcnsive scale. 

The recommendations of the 
Kothari Commission had sug- 
gested that popular initiative was 
essential for the succes of<i literacy 
programme in a countjy like 
India where percentage of 
illiteracy is very high. Whereas, 
in practice, these literacy organs- 
ations have mostly failed in the 
matter of developing united 
initiative of the common people 
nor have they ever tried for it. 

(D) The lack ^ of finanelal 
resourcfis led in turn to the failure 
^ of niTOilising human resourcfT 
for an extensive, nationwide 
literacy compaign, 

^ (C) Workers Avho have re- 
cently been joining the literacy ~ 

movement or those who have 
long been associated with it lack 
suhicienl theoretical and practical* 
orientation regarding building 
up of one such movement, 

(F) The literacy^ campaign 
coulvl not be integiatcd into the 
total developmental efl'orts of the 
nation. 

The ^reasons stated above arc 
~ in fact the major hindrances in the 
way of developing literacy cam- 
paign and literacy programme 
on an extensive, national scale. 
It is only by eradicating those 
difTiculties that a concrete and 
extensive character can be im- 
parted to the campaign for adult 
literacy in future and the deplor- ^ 
able state that has now been 
existing in the, sphere of adult 
cducaiion can be dispelled. This 
will make possible the building up 
of a very broad-based united 
popular national movement. 

The role that various forces 
can perform in this broad-based 
united movcnVcnt nui9t, however, 
be ascertainedi. - , 
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(n)' The rojc of Ihc volunlnry 
orgnnlsnfioiis 

Thcss orgdnisations must try 
to mobilise bublic opinion and 
develop puplic initiative Tor 
lileraey campaign and, must work 
ceaselessly to' assqi^,^lc the or- 
ganised force|5 in thii endeavour. 
They must work for the solution 
of the theoretical and technical 
problems of, the literacy pro- 
gramme. sh^U unleash popular 
initiative ania (hcough that lead 
• the naftionaH literacy canjpaigfi. 
These organisations arc required 
further to maintain close connect* 
ion with the public projects and 
through careful scrutiny remove 
their weaknesses and short- 
comings. 

(b) The role of Hie union and 
Stale Govcrnnjertls. 

It is (he (jiuty of the Govt, to 
prepare a i comprehensive and 
time-bound plan for the eradicat- 
ion of mass illiteracy • from our 
country and set up an edcctivc 
and high-powered literacy board 
for conducting the programme 
properly. Representatives of 
ministries, voluntary orpnnisations, 
politie,il parties, workers and 
peasants organisations. and 
business houses associated with 
the programme of liTcracy shall 
constitute the board. The duty 
of providing financial, technical 
and other necessary assistance 
to the voluntary organisations so 
as to encourage their actions also, 
, falls on the Govts. The Govt, 
•should organise universal primary 
education and adult education on 
tneir own and allocate necessary 
funds for adult education, and 
primary edujcalion oft a priority 
basis. * 

(c) The role of polilieal 
parties f 

Illiteracy ^^hest among the' 
poorest people belonging to the 
lowest strata' of the society. 
Besides ; the womenfolk, the 
tribals, and other backward 
•sections of the people are usually 
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deprived of educational opporl- 
^ unities. In the social . sphere, 
illiteracy is an expression of 
cultural deprivation. A broad* 
based popular movement alone is 
capable of remedying it.' Unless 
the political parties accept this 
task as one of their political 
progranimes, mere initiative of 
the voluntary organisations and 
allotment of some funds by the 
Govt, for the purpose will not 
succeed in ejecting any change 
in the situation. The literacy 
campaign when tran^^formed into 
a political programme will 

niaterialise popular participation 
on the one hand and on the 
other, will create cITcctive pressure 
/ both within the Paili»Tment and 
/ outside so as to defeat novcrn- 
/ mental inaction' and change tlie 
/ present hopeless situation tiicrehy. 
^ It is under 'their initiative thnt 
the legislative measures needed 
for the literacy programme can 
be undertaken. 

(d) The role of educational 
instilnlions : 

The students enrolled in educat- 
ional institutions or the teachers 
serving there happen tp be amonn 
those fortunate lew who enjoy 
opportunities of higher studies 
within the existing framework of 
limited educational facilities. 
The total number of students 
now enrolled in schools and 
colleges go beyond 2'5 millions 
of the callously indifiercnt, the 
literate and the illiterate people 
of the country fail to feel the 
urgency of literacy campaign. 
The students have a significant 
role to perform in overcoming 
this apathy. Their organised 
campaign can mobilise public 
opinion in favour of literacy 
campaign and can generate 
interest among the . illiterate 
pco^ple for literacy. Being in 
active association v/ith education. 
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the teachers asfewcll as the studcnis 
can participate in various . ex- 
perimentations lhat arc under- 
taken for the improvement of 
literacy programmes. Tftcir role 
may be very valuable in the 
evaluation of such prorgammes. 

One of the major responsibil- 
ities lhat the teachers and students 
raay effectively discharge is >lo 
educate the illiterate eniplo>cc.^ 
attached to their cducalionn! uirt.-s 
In addition, they can org.u: 
literacy programn>«s in .i^'-^ 
adjoining their educational 
institutions. The students enroll- 
ed in W.S.S. in particular may 
serve as the major force 
carrying out the role of cducationj 
centres. 

(c) The role of wm-kc 
peasants, Udlvasi anjKw^Aen 
organisations : J j 

These organisations have pcen 
organising people in iheir^wpec- 
live spheres to effect an improve- 
ment in Iheir living conditions 
and to further consolidate them 
as social forces. Illiteracy is, 
however, firmly entrenched among 
them— the workers, peasants, 
tribals and lihe Womenfolk. 
Organised moveinent alone can 
bring them elTcciuvely wilhin the 
fold of literacy pfogrammes. 
These organisations^-* thercfore^^ 
can help bring ilVitera^o pcop'lc 
belonging to th^r respective 
organisations inloVsuch Jilcracy 



programmes. It is \ impossible 
to reach these vast mVsscs with- 
out their co-operation. 

(f) The rule of hd^isc em- 
ployers 

* To organise literacy pitogram- 
mcs among the v=ast NtV^ 
illiterate workers serviW^ in 
organised industries, particitAtion 
of the employers along withVhe 
trade unions is urgently ne/dM. 
Their participtilion will be h^lofV 
in rendering the organisatiohal)^ 
financial and the legal probltms^ 
especially in the matter of imple- 
menting industrywisc programmts. 
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(g) The role of other organic* 
sations : 

Public opinion may be created 
ihroimh the youth, student and 
leacncrVsprganisations, as well as 
through the Nehru Youth Centres. 
They can set up organisations 
complcmctary to the voluntary 
literacy organisations and partic- 
ipate in the formation of literacy 
centres. 

In order to do away with the 
existing inaction and remove the 
difficulties, and to orgatWse there- 
by a real broad-based, popular 
literacy campaign, it is necessary 
to draw in all the forces mentioned 
above within the fold of this 
movement. It is necessary at the 
same time to organise, a United 
endeavoin- United effort of the 
forces that have now been operat- 
ing atvarious places and at various 
spheres is an urgent necessity. 

The fate of these * recommend 
ations met a disaster similar to 
dozen of recommendations of 
other commissions to reform 
education. Wc have been again 
talking a lot about the problem 
of illiteracy and posing solutions. 
It seems to be only a debating 
concert or wrestling : for the 
academicians who ptherwise 
would get rusted. The above 
said propbsilions have been 
placed by the National Literacy 
conference. This programme can- 
not be separated from the general 
educational set up. 

In India hardly 2% people 
read news papers and they are 
the ones who form opinions, in 
other words 98Vo people are IcjP 
or mislpd by this'^lhin minority. 
In a democracy this is disasterou* 
for the harmonious growth of 
the norms of democracy. The ^ 
latest trends in the country 
csiabJish that a. few thousand 
students can force the circums- 
ta,nces to be moulded in any 
direction. Is there any construc- 
tive movement in the country led 
Lby the illiterate workers and 
armers ? 
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^ ^Wlio is responsible lor this ? 
Definitely not Ihc opposition. 
The education ministry is res- 
ponsible for it. We have to 
blame ourselves. The education 

ministry in the centre has been a 
department oT rehabilitation. 
After Maullana Abu Kalam A/.ad 
the education ministry in the 
centre remained a bankrupt 
instiiuiiQn." What is needed most 
is rc-organisalion of the entire 
education ministry. Without 
which the system cannot be 
changed. 

A national Committee consist- 
ing of same radical teachers and 
student and youth leaders need lo 
be, organised which should spell 
out the meaning of new system 
of eduoaiion. 

In our next issue we shall be 
publishing a total programme for 
the youth of the country as what 
is lo be done to promote literacy 
in India. . Q 





N.K. Jaiswal and H.P.S. Arya 



Scientific research in agricul- 
ture is moving fast and practi- 
cally every month new practices, 
new seeds, new machinery and 
new perils to crops arc coming 
to liglit; Numerous institujional 
and non-institiitioDal commu- 
nication sources arc actively en- 
gaged in transmitting technical' 
know-how to the farmers. 
Various extension methods have 
been employed to expose ihc 
farmer io new ways of moderni- 
sing agriculture. Demonstrations, 
radio broadcasts, field days, 
roectings, groups discussions, 
fairs, films etc, arc some of the 
methods of equipping the farmers 
with scientific knowledge ^f 
agriculture. In spite of ihcisc 
efforts in communicating the new 
technology, it has been estimated 
that only 20 per cent of the 
available technology have been 
adopted 50 far and that loo by 
only JO per cent farmers. 

Farmers' training an^Jfarmers'. 
functional literacy programmes 
have been designed to facilitate 
and expedite the process of the 
transfer of improved farm 
technology from its source or 
origin to the ultimate bcneficia- 
ncs, i.e. from research stations 
to the farmers. Such programme 

for farmers arc meant not only 
^ : — . 

• Dr. N. K. JaUwal is ihc Dirccior, 
and Sbri H.P.S. Arya is a Research 
Oniccr (Agricultural Bxl^nsioii aind 
Communication) in the Na'iionni 
Institute of Communily Deveiop^^ 
meat, Rajendranacar, Hyderabad. 



for imparting the knowledge but 
also the skill for putting new 
ideas into actual practice. It 
has been found in this connection 
that knowledge gained through 
word-of-moulh communication 
cannot be retained much longer 
to put in actual practice.* Hence, 
in view of the limitations of face- 
to*face communication through 
' such communication media, it 
would be quite appropriate to 
analyse the imporiancc<5^6f func- 
tional adult education in rCspcct 
of bringing about desirable 
change mainly in the knowledge, 
skills and attitude of the 
farmers. ' 

A literate farmer is less prone 
cither to fall back on his memory 
or depend on the advice of his 
follow member at the proper 
time for application of improved 
technology. Instead, he would 
be inclined to consult the lite* 
rature and then act accordingly. 
Functional adult education pro- 
granimc, thus docs not suffer 
frohi the problems of replica- 
tions. Furtncr, our elTorts in 
agricultural production should 
not be directed only towards the 
immediate increase but also to- 
wards sustaining it. This could 
be achieved only when the far- 
mers are enlightened of their 
roles as progressive farmers on 
the « one hand and responsible 
citizens on the other. All these . 
do put a positive premium on 
the importance . of functional 



.yi*h!j past Avalualion siydics 
on 'farmers troiining and func* 
, tioil^^f literacy programme have 
hoNyfeAtr, indicated that these two 
programhies are not cHcctivc to 
the desired extent for di/Tusion 
of farm technology among, the 
farmer^. Any attempt to analyse 
the cau.<;es and factors relating 
to the cITcetivcness of these pro- 
gramme must be preceded by an 
analysis of dilTcrent groups of 
factors which act as barriers to 
transfer of farm technology to 
the farmlsrs. The present paper 
therefore, attempts to (I) analyse 
the pi;bc<Jss of transfer of farm 
technolo^i (2) identify the dilTe- 
rcnt factors which act as barriers 
of transfer of farm technology; 
and (3) study the role of farmers 
training iftid fimctional literacy 
programme in tackling some of 
the barriers in this process. 



II 



the process. 



The process of transfer of 
farm technology s^^cms to haVb 
three segments, vi2S(a) release 
of innovation from research 
Stations: (b) efforts to popularise 
them by extension cogencies 
incfludi.ig Farmers Training and 
Functional Education, and (c) 
respon.«;e of farmers (acceptance 
or rejection). Each segment has 
its own group of factors inter- 
acting each other and simultane* 
ously with the factor of other 
groups which ultimately aiTcct 
the process of transfer of techno- 
logy. Hence, a piecemeal study 
of a few factors or a group of 
factors does not provide the 
complete and true picture of the 
barriers to transfer of farm 
technology. 



h.e N. K. Jaisval an4 H.P.S. Arya, "Problems in Diffusion of Agricultural- 
Inhwations end Functional Education Programmes, Farmers Trailing 
' ' and Functional Literacy,- Delhi* Adult Education Association,. 1975, 
p. 19-25 . 
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To ortdcrsland in n jimptewajr 
the proce5$ of transfer of fartti 
tccUnology cafi ba <lingrainatizcttv 
in a comprehensive moUcl thul 
lias been presented here, 

■ , « ' ' • ■ • 
The process starts front th0 

research statiba whence an Jnno'^ / 
vatton is released to the fanner^ 
for adoption. Though in some 
cases it is direct ly' communicated 
'through mass media like radiot , 
television and newspapers, due 
to various limitations with regard 
to the use of ma^i media in our 
country, the improved farm 
technology is mostly comnmni- ^ 
cated to the farme.rs by individual 
and group meihods through ; 
various extension agencies and . 
persons engaged in ttic task of 
farmer2^ training and functional 
literacy programmes. These per- 
sons are the iirst-hand receiver 
of' the communication regarding 
the improved technology. They 
process and treat the message in * 
the way that it may be easily 
understandable to the farmers. 



The attributes of the ihnova- 
tion v/hlch moves from the 
research station to the field may 
not be understood in ^e same 
,way by the field level personnel^ 
as understood by ^ihe research 
scientist who developed the 
innovation. There are various 
thematic factors (factors related 
to th6 attributes or the theme of 
the innovation) which affect the 
process of farm technology* 
Further, the personnel ofexten* 
sion agencies, including those of 
the^ farnlcrs* training and 
TunCtional literacy programmes, 
apply various meifiodsr-N and 
approaches for communicating 
the innovation to the farmers 
Xdr motivating, tliem to adopt the 
innovation. There are various, 
factors related to the eneciiveness 
of these methods and\appro^cR0ii 
which form another cluster afleet^ 
ing transfer of technology, v 



If all the factors are favour 
ableijlhe farmer mentally accepts 
the innovaiion and tnes to adopt 

M this slagc, he is fu% 
Miotivated to adopt the innova'- 
tion^ But, this is not the end 
of the proeessi Still the adoption 
depcMds upon the availability of 
required ini)u(s at the .proper 
time* If these' inputs arc avail* 
ablei thc^ praetice h tried on 4* 
small scale. If IS satisfied with 
the xpsults. he adbp^ts it' Jylly. 
T% lejcciion or Vnon-adopi^^^^ 
of the irmovalipn is dwaio the 
barrjfrs in.the dinerenit 
of transi^r of tecJmol^y* / 



the barriers 

to utii(i about 

^ -the barriers to transfer of new 

larw J jeclmotogy^ the vaitou^ : 
clusters pf fiictor^ can be discuss^ 
cd in'thefollowinff sequence 



^ tUomaiifi factors J « ■ 

Thematij? barriers to addption 
are those facfors which are assp> 
oiatcd with the inn^OYaiion (or 
the theme) itself Th^se include: 
high initial cost,'^ low level . of 
profitabilityv Ineompatibilrtyv 

^ non-adaptability. complexity* 
complex: eonscquenccs; itoii-^ 
* divisibility^ low level of conimU'- 
nicability and lime lag bctvi^een 
adoption and achieving the 

. results^ . . ■ \ 

High initiaf iCost " High initial 
cost of the innovatrori is one of 
the important, factor governing 
the fate and ♦extent of adoption- 
V Seed drills were npt a^ojpled 
.* by th6 farnicrs bccatise^ they 
involved high inhial e5(pendilure. 
, Similarly, hybrid •mai^e was nbt 
adopted due to heavy irtvcstment 
• pn^ii^uli^in coniparison to the 
. Ipcal^gric^ and that too without 
much suritypf yields,* 



Zom kyel 0f profmhttUy 
The farmers are not intpr<«r$ed 
by 5 to Itf per cent of increase 
^ but it has to be^ 50 to 100 per 
cent, fic(<)re thfr advent of higit; : 
yielding variciies; the adoptun?^ 
of local improved varieties was 
very low* because they were abl<^ 
fo give only 10 to tlpercent 
increase m yield over the tradi- 
tional varieties.* However, addp*^ 

• tioii to a large extent is deter- ' . 
• n%d by the adopter Vperccp* 

tion of profitability anil not by • 
its objective prpfitability.* * A . ; ' 
survey of fanners' j^erceptlon; 
-\ surprisingly revealed thai cult i^^ ' 

• vaiion pf Higli Yielding Vitrietteji^^: 

of paddy and wheat led to a 
fariucr lit a loj^s . of Rs, 459^0 
■ iind Its. 39^0 rcr hectare res- 
' • ; p^:ctive)>»' on thi^ basis, of currert* 

r j>riv1i^ Ijtow^cait on^ 
: adoption of thi^^l hi novation by 
^ ; oilier fnrincrs of thi5 area if they * 
als(v pei ccivo the pr^^Jttsibility iit 

. . the same wajcA ^ :.y'^::^[':,^ 

h t lie deg ree to wh ie| vani innova^ 
tiow;is consistent with e^^^^^^^ 
values aiid past cxpjeriences; In a 
stUdyiHfdifTusion ofinnoyairOn in 
' US>A. it was found thiVt a Jarmcr 
who .had already ♦iddj^tcd hybrid 
in*ii?c w^is fiinulia^ 
concelfrt of hybrid vigdtrr and wa^ 
more likely to adopt hybnd Ji0gs 
and hi l3rid chickens.* $imnaf: 
^ Pb:icrvaifoiis were niade4n*<a4e of 
adoption ? of hybrid (s<yghum J 
Poultry farming in Indi^iH vrllfigers 
could.tiot be promoted >vith mucli 
. -siiccesS beeait^ oMts iheonipati- 
vbility with -MW vegetarian habits 
of our. farh)ers. and \vjth ^i,heir 
: ' pcejudiC'Ci against' keeping thc^ 
poultry birds. v :^;':vv.^^ 

. ; Nm-adaptahiUtyi Adaptability 

Is the degree of tolerance for . 
■ 'diffcrent^variation in the agro- 
climatie conditions. The prog. 
:ramme of hybrid inalzc failed 
mainly due to its non-adaptabiiity 
. in odd; agro-«cliinatic conditions 
v in many areas; 

enlng . and .other iuivc indieated 
Ihati^dopiioiji of improved prac- \ 
^' tiecs IS determined by the farmers ^' 
^ perception of its consequences/ 



\. cjinal trrigaUoit H plaiiiied by 
farinqrs to pj'oduc^? salinity in 

,^ mU Such type of pcfrccpting liad: 

^ )a .%^ rcjdut the pYacUcc, 
tikcwiscj, iotrpducUon of heavy , 
ptcijtgh$ - require • strong dfaft 
poivcr which was not available 

. wiUuho famtp^^^^ • 

' Comph^ctty : Sovcraf studies 
• liavc uidiciUcd that compIexii> of 
form innovation \va$ more highly' 
rchUcd (la negative direction) to 
: lUcir rale of adoption than any 
Mthcr characteristics of the inno- 
vation,^'*'* Compost making prac- 
tice, where it M^is jjjggcstcd that 
there should bejmyer of waste 
; ; material of about 9*^ "with an 
alternate 3* of cowdung with 

V • regular spriiifkling of Water to aid 
; dccortiposUion and then turning 

the same to another pit at a 
; , given time, could not be adopted 
even /on Government farms 
;bccause of U^^ 

Non-dhisibitity : It has been ' 
reported that the visibility of an 
^ mnovation was panicuhirly in- . 
: ftuential on its rate of adoption 
in a jess developed soeiehr." The 
r tardiness in promoting ^oil con- 
seryation practices was associaied 
t with^ dilTicult demon^trubility of 
the innovations.* These studies 

V indicated that non-communicabh 
' - . lity is a serious drawback of 

innovation in its spread. 

jMtq^s rclaterj to 
/ extension agencies ^ 

^ ^ Several research stiulies sug"- 
gestthat tlie extent ofpromoiio- 
rial efforts made by extension 
agents Is directly related to the 
rate and extent " of transfer of 
improved farm technoiogyw The 
efforts of extension agents inclu- 
ding farmers Hrainfng and 
funclibnat literacy staff, arc 
dircctea io explain to the fttrmers 
; ihc rem advantage; of an 
innovairprt Over the idea it 
; ^ , n^uperscdes. Although the exten- 
sion ogeW wprks .is^ a chahncl 
of transfer of new technology, it 
is also, a fiVst-hand receiver of the 
! innovation^ Thexxtension agents 
Way not perceive the relative 
;g advantage' of the innovation in 
£ ; the same\vwiy^' as; perceived by 
;y the research ivorkprs wifo release 
'^^Z^-:']. the iprtdvfttiort from the research 
"i'V, s^^^^ IS the perception of 

. S r ^ 1^ svorkers aiHl tcacheirs 

^'fei^lKiind trainers of fariitcrs* trainiiig 
i; -Iftcracy pro^^aiii^ 

0 / tegarding the charactersiics 
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Qf janovaM'oir whiciv largely 
, ij^tijriftincs their cfibrts tb' con." 

yiiice tte farrtiers to adppt tli6 

innovation. Further, there arc 
.certain barriers whfch come in 

the way, of proper working of 
. extension agents and tliosc ci)«a' ~ 

gcd in farmers: iraii^jng and 
• runctionai . literacy: prograqimcs 
.and whicli distort the desired' coal 
' achic\fcment. 

UMnc.e:i^iptia!:is on shorhmn 
ejfmx Kivlin and others jn 
. their study of the third phase of 
the Indian Project on the diffu- 
sion of innovations fpund that 
radio farm forums were signifi- 
cantly more effective than' the 
literacy clashes hi imparting the 
knowJedge and adaption . of 
improved mrm practices. But, 
• this was only a short-run effect 
and would > hardly solve the 
second generation probiems ofv 
modtrn agriculturo, Jhe. pro» ^ 
grammes of farmers training and 
functional literacy may not be 
abl^^ to produce short-run effect 
bui it would produce long-run 
impact as the; literacy is indis- 
pensible . if the results are to be . 
sustainc«^*t»^ 

^Tmditional ' approach towards- 
litfcracy programme was te make 
tht individual able to' read /write 
ai^d ^solving simple arithmetic 
exercise only^ but new concept 
has given an extra- importance to 
motivational aspect of the indivi- , 
dual to deyelop himself/ The 
cxicnsion programmes sometimes 
lack m motivational aspect which 
is nothing hut moving back. 
Hence, evj:ry lesson to the farmers 
should consist the motivation 
towards betterment. Without it 
the results and interests in the 
Programme cannot be sustained. 

Ui^k of widespread participa- - 
lion in the progiwnme : Several 
studies have indicated that adop^ 
tion of improved agricultural 
practices are confined mostly to 

big culliVatDrs and the other 
farmers in lower socio-economic 
strata, wlio constitute the majori* 
ty of ihe farming community, 
were ignored. " Nearly 70 
> per cent of the benelU-of the 
extension . programmes were 
observed to have^ accrued the 
elite grpup**^ Only 10 per ccfft of 
ihe farmers could adopt the 
modern technology in agriculture 
although more than thrbe decades 

have bee.n invested $o far on this 
problem,^ 



. flmims omdcifudfy mmtimg - 
madcqiiacy m , the fiart of extcn" * 
sion agency and government i^i 
scripns barrier* in adopiion of 
coinpf X innovaiions. Syst^muite 
plarmmg atcording to the needs 
and available tosoMrces at .^j^e 
rnacro-lcvel and micro^lcvct ' is 
necessary, ibr • success of i^ny- ': 
extension • programme, v While v 
making a plap jtor tqaching AiW : 
; mers jn respect Jiigh yielding 
varieties, planners ihould^considct 
the availabilliy of resources in ^ 
terms of fcriilfscrj?, secdjs, irriga- ^ 
tipn, pesticides, eta lnadc<tuate 
planning may lead to job tenslojns 
in extension workers and Mistra*^ 
tion among farn\cts^ ^ pJanninij 
IS done ip avoid thd bathers and 
to stimulate" the promot^ng^^^>-^■ 
festers* Hence, planning shoutd' v^ 
consider aljl : pbssibic factors 
starting from- the thematic factors 
to the famiers' reJ«ated factors.: 

_ Lack of Competent tniinets i ' 
The programme of fuhoiipnat 
aduU education is Very difficult 
. * and complex^ The whole approach - 
centres around a fiinctib/ml cans- ' ^ 
pinatiori of impartimi adcqtfate 
knowledge and skill to th^ i^/ 
learners, i.e. the farmers; The 
. knowkidge of the trainers shooid/ « / 
therefore, be commensurate, Wiilv ^ " 
the $kill jn using the knowledge 
"in a practical situation. thus,"it 
is quite essenUal that the trainers 'J 
•should Tie such iis to deliver the 
goods most' cficctivelS' apd v 
efijcieiUly* Ttey should b6 giv^ri . * 
in-service training in ordier^ |o 
lessen the gap betweeii M> ^ ^ 
requirement and job^JSrfbrmancei; 

Ineffective Usi^^cf: extmion . 
we///drfjr; FuneUonal literacy is 
one of thb extcnsron methods by 
which improved farm technology y 
is comniunicaied lo the farmers 
for its adppiion. Simultaneously, , : 
it combines various othdr exten- 
>sion methods to achieve quicker 
and sustained rcsulisr Xi is the ' 
skill of the persons engaged in 
tlhcsc programmes in using these 
methods which affects the cffecti- 
Veness of transfer of technology/ 

Demonstrations • have been ' 
regarded as the most potential 
tool for the promotion of impro- 
ved practices.^* But, the dcmon- 
trations arc not propcly conduc- 
ted and utilised for educating the 
farmers. There is evidence that 
even the farmer who5e land serves 
/ as a dcmonsi ration plot often docs 
not know the details of the new 
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;|i\(fir?it«rc ttfewlliH^ at t he cooi- 
m^tk 8«Uicrin§s^ qocs ' not serve 
th^s idWc,iliV0, role. It has also 



hqcit oi>ii(jrYCtl thai ic-^TilTic-il 
ftHictcs- of jfiCvUim iKHua^ puhli- 
Shcrt in the V sMpplcmcins of the 
n«vj)apcT$ ai^c mi rot^d by 90 
per cent of the rcu<J«rsft** Cwr^ 
hs%m$s m sclcciing nnd using I'nc 
extension mollfetls leads lo 
Wastage df money, labour and 
time; ■ ^ . 

Lack of coordmattoh among 
variQus dqYchpment dmartmcuts : 
Since introduciioti ofan innova- 
tion leads to the requirements of 
sovcral inputs in terms of sccd$, 
fertilisers, pesticides, irrigation, 
credit etc., a efosc coordination is 
essential between the vatious 
sources add agencies to, supply 
the respective inputs in proper 
quantity at the .proper time. 
Bxtens'ion orj)ackagc of practices 
can onlx be possible through well 
coordinated organisation. CQor- 
dinaiion of various extension 
agencies is* also necessary ttfi avoid 
confusion and duphcation of work. 
Lack of coordination between the 
Adult Education Department, 
Agricultural Information Bureau, 
Community Development Depart- 
ment and the Extension Ediica- 
tidn Divisions of Agricultural 
Univjcrsities has. been reported by. 
several authors.^^ Different tield 
workers of these organisations go 
to the same village almost for the 
-same purpose. In addition, a few 
private agents and bank field 
workers visit the vilTSiges for 
more or less the sanfe purpose. 
This creates confusion and dup- 
lication of effort. Sorrieiimcs, 
the recoinmendations are also 
contrary to 'each other. A proper 
/coordination is, therefore, cssea- 

tiaf to iivoid such Hvastcful 
expenditure on duplicate efforts 
and to delineate the specific role 
^of each field workers. 

of missionary zeal : 
Lastly, extension work needs 
missionary zeal, enthusiasm, and 
service orientation of the agents. 
Community development pro- 
gramme was started in India 
with a missionary zeal and with 
great enthusiasm, but failed to 
sustain it after a little progress.^*^ 
,A dimintuion of dedication ^ 
amon^ripxtension agents often 
^lerVcs to hinder achievement of , 
the desired level of success of 
^"*iosion programmes designed 
transfer of technology. 



tod to farmino cpmrnuiilty 

Macrp-level situational fac* 
tors refer to those related to the 
socio^econonu*c system of the 
farmer as well as his bio-phvsical 
cnvironmdm system, Therefore, 
Ml '5^°^ rclatcJ to these system 
Will affect his. beJinviour towards 
externally introWced innovn- 
1 tmns. The factors which may 
Affect as^ barriers to .adoption of 
improved practices are: unfavour- 
able ^agro-climatic conditions, 
lack of transport and communi- 
Cation fueiluies, lack of economic 
and ' education;!! infrastructiuc 
unfavourable Government poli- 
cies etc. • 

... Unfavourable agrd'Ctimatic 
condiVons: The extent Of di>;6r- 
siiy of weather and clinwte in 
India is greater than jnany othe^" 
areas of similar si2;c in the world. 
Apart from the spatial diversity 
of Weather, and climate, there arc 
variations from year to year and 
region to region. Even more 
complex variations arc found in 
soil types of difivrcnt regions of 
the. country and even wiihui one 
region. The econoloaical factors 
. determine what diflorcnt lypcs 
of - production are to be "and 
\yhich species can thrive -in the 
light of existing climaliv, soil and 
biological conditions. Due to 
these reasons innovations suit- 
able for one region are found 
irrelevcnt for the other region. 

Lack of transport and commit 
mention facilities: Lack of trans- 
.port and cqjiimunication facilities 
are physical barriers for the move- 
ment of input supplies as well as * 
for the, agricultural produce. 
Timely supply of input on the 
one hand and timely movement 
^of agricultural produce (ipom 
farm to the consumers on the 
other necessitates adequate and 
cheap transport facilities. This 
is oije of the main reasons \Yhy 
the new technology is not rea- 
y ching to the interior regions of a 
state like Uttar Pradesh. 

Lack of Economic Infra'Strt/t- 
ture: Most of the innovations in 
agriculture need high inputs, 
money in the form of credit or 
subsidy is a must for their actual 
adoption on the field. Many 
useful agricultural implements 
like pumping sets, discus harrows, 
J threshers, sprayers anjJ dusters, 
arc beyond the capacity of our 
farmers to purcThase. Hence, if 



we really want to introduce such 
types of innovations we will have 
to provide an cnective economic 
infra-structure in terms of coope- 
rative societies and rural banks* 

Governmental policies as a 
disincendve: Modern agricultural 
development on Ibe positive side 
is really a function of Govern-* 
mftot poli<?y and not a *giFl of 
nature*. Rapid growth depends 
upon quality of the policy deci- • 
sion. The formulation of sound 
agricultural development policies 
require careful discrimination in 
identifying the variables that are 
strategic now and the ones ihal 
will become so in the future." 
The policy regarding ceiling on 
agricultural holdings, for cxam^ 
ple» has produced an obstacle in 
adopting new agricultural tcch- 
nolqgy in respect of mechanisa- 
tion of agriculture, l-urther, - 
.pricing policy, Government's 
taking over of wheal market and 
levy on agricultine producers 
also had some adverse cirects on 
adopiiou of improved tochnology. 
According to a survey in U^P? 

,was found that recent Govern- 
ment policies have discouraged 
the farmers to (levclop their 
agriculture.^ One of the pro^ 
gressivG farmer commented thit 
he would sen all the su-arcanc of 
his fields for fuel and not for 
sugar because fhc price of sucar- 
cane fixed by tli- Governnient 
was too low. The survey 'further 
indicated, that the price fixed by 
the Government for thc^^ur^asc 
of agricultural produce was 
about the sanie as three years 
back whereas the price oT other 
commodities had increased from 
two to three tidies.* 

Lack of adequate emphasis on 
agriculture in the plan outlays : 
Abotil half of the total national 
income (45 per cent) of India is 
generated in the agricultural 
sector. About 70 per cent of the. 
country's population derives^it's" 
income wholly or mainly.-r?om 
agriculture and about/76'^; of 
Indians exports are of (Csricul'tural 
origin.'^ Hence, agricultural 
development is crucial for na- 
tion's rapid, balanced and ^^is- 
tained economic growth. But !t 
is unfortunate that only 12% of 
the fifth plan budget has been 
allotted for agriculture sector. 
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Social Factors: Social slruc- 
O _ values, norms and sanctions 



play important role in control- 
ling and dii^ecting an individual's 
behaviour. For example, far- 
mers of Bundclkhand spent most 
of their savings on court cases 
for which much of their valuable 
time is also wasted, Further, 
the values,' norms and sanctions 
of the society become a bai'rier 
in adopting even to . the profita- 
ble innovations. Brahmins still 
hesitate to adopt plant protection 
practices and high-caste farmers ^ 
do not want to adopt vegetable 
farming, 

micro-revel factors 

There arc certain factors 
which arc directly concerned with 
individual farmers and which 
play an important role in deci- 
ding about the adoption of im- 

proved practices, The barriers 
to adoption of improved 
practices connected to the 
individual, fanners ^nre- 
unfavourable attitude towVds 
innovation, lack of knowledge 
about the innovation, illit^pdcy, 
lack of economic resources^ ' ixul 
favourable farm conditions,^ and 
other unfavourable soeiai|%nd 
psychological factors/ 

Ojifavourablc attitudes and 
lack \ of knowledge: This has 
been established by many scien- 
tists that unfavourable attitudes 
towards innovation and lack of 
knowledge about the innovation 
are negatively r^clated to the 
adoption of improved pracli- 
cps.*,2i Tiic farmers cannot adopt 
^innovations which they do not 
know completely. ' > 

Illiteracy: Illiteracy was 
found ti> be a major obstarle in 
communication adJ'^atloption of 
improved fari^ ,*practices.^\''^ 
The si:^pe of coinmui^ication ^or 
^arfd with the illiterates becomes 
limited. Education docs not 
only facilitate communication 
but it alst> creates better anil 
quicker understanding, achieve- 
ment, motivation, aspirations and 
progressiveness in the individual, 
resulting in favourable response 
to improved farm technology 

Lack of economic resources: 
Fiaancial position of the farmers 
also decides the adoption of im- 
proved farm practices.^*,". Lack 
of economic resources' not only 
reduces the chance of adoption 
but also creates unwillingness to 



invest in farming. One study 
shows that poor farmers when 
supplied with loan for adoption 
of improved technology in agri- 
culture, utilised it for other non- 
productive purpose.-^ 

Unfavourable farn] conditions: 
Small farmers have been reported 
by many scieutists to adopt less 
improved farm practices than 
the big farmers.^^^^-* Further, 
conditions with regard to type of 
soil and its fertility, irrigation 
and drainage conditions and 
scattered holdings are the impor- 
tant barriers to adoption of im- 
proved farm practices by ma- 
jority of Indian farmers.' 

Unfavourable social and psy^ 
chojogical factors: Several stu- 
dies have indicated that social 
participation of the farmer is 
significantly associated with 
adoption of unproved practi- 
ces.*',^* Values like traditiona- 
'lism,.'^ conservatism fata- 
lism,",^^ low level of aspira- 
tions lack of chnnge-pronc- 
ncss^^ and lack of risk taking 
willingness have been reported 
as main psychological barriers 
to adoption of new far techn- 
ology. 

the 'barrier-ciWTjpIex'^ 

From the discussions of the 
previous sections, it ean.be con- 
cluded that diversified sets of 
factors act as barriers to transfer 
of technology. All the factors 
which have separately been diag- 
nosed above as being responsible 
for low level of adoption of im- 
proved agricultural technology, 
do not act independently or in^ 
isolation. They interact ^ch^ 
other to form a barrier complex. 
This complex of resistances, with 
manifold intensity and strength 
act as impediment to transfer af 
farm technology from ResearclV 
Station to the farmers.' Since 
the pattern of the barrier comp^ 
^Icx varies 'from one innovation 
to another and from one farming 
community to anoiher, any pro- 
gramme aimed at transfer of 
farm technology must lake into 
iiccounl thet micro-level and 
macro-level factors related to the 
farmers along with'thc quality of 
the extension approach and the 
cl^aracterislics of' the improved 
technology. ^ 
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A piecemeal approach, to a 
study of the faclor<; responsible 
for transfer of tcchnoloiiy and 
adoption throuph any programme 
like farmers trnining or functio- 
nal education etc. arc not ade- 
quate and more comprehensive 
study IS needed, in which ihc 
process of transfer of technology 

and a4£>ption can be studied in 
its totality. 

IV 

farmers' training and the 
barrier con^plex 

The discussions presented in 
the preceding seciion^^ -leads::, to 
the coiichision that the functional 
educational pro^ammcs must 
take into account the diversified 
barriers* to the spread of farm 
technology in a farming commii:L 
nily. The Jarmers' training pro- 
gramme should not be taken as 
the act of mcrcfy passing infor- 
mation abou^t the improved farm 
technology to the farmeji, rather 
it should be viewed as- a part of 
total extension programmes. With 
regard to the thematic barncrs 
the designers of formers' training 
programme must be careful in 
selecting such ihnovations as the 
content of training which meet$ 
the immediate nfed of the far- 
mers and are compatible to the 
macro and' micro-level factors 
related to the farmers. Lack of 
adequate knowledge of the ex- 
tension agents (whicli includes 
trainers in the' farmqrs' training 
and functional "literacy pro- 
grammes) was found to be one 
of the significant barrier to the 
process of transfer of farm' tech- 
nology. Therefore, immediattf 
steps are.' needed for improving 
the knowledge and skills of ^hc 
persons engaged in extension 
and farmbrs* training program- 
mes. It is essential that these 
personnel must be convinced 
about the *utility of the innova- 
tion before they start advocating 
it to^others.' 

Lack of coordpation between 
different functionaries was fouinid 
to ''be another barrier. It is, 
therefore, imperative that the 
farmersMraining and functitoal 
h'teracy programmes cannot be 
successful in isolation. Better 
coordination is^ essential among 
dificrenl programmes of develop-, 
ment directed towards the far- 
* mprs. An integrated approach 
in respect of different develop- 
ment programmes is necessary 
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for serving their cause of develop- 
ment. > 

Since the maCro-Ievel factors 
affect the adoption of innovation 
to a great extent attempts arc 
being made to create social and 
economical infra-structure in the . 
rural areas. One of the social^ 
fnfra-siructure is the farmers* 
training centres^ilsclf. ^Attempts 
should be made to educate far- - 
mcrs through various educational 
programmes for optimum utili- 
sation oRthcsc social and ccono•^ 
mic infra-structures. This linii- 
• tation in the macro-level factors 
must be taken '^into account 

^yhilc motivating farmers for 
«he adoption of ai^ticultural 
innovajions. Ths diflipult posi- 
tion re^ardmg the supply of ih^* 
majority of farm infnus in the 
market must be communicated 
to the farmer5i' in the richt pcrs- 
(pectivc so that they may^not be'.' 
riNUslraled when they make cfiforts 
lor- the adoption of the innova- 
tion. 

^ The discussion in tlic prcjced- 
ing section points out that the* 
socio-psychological and economic 
nictori. related to the individual' . 
armer arc strong impediments 
tp the adoption of farm techno- 
logy. It IS, therefore, necessary 
that attention ifiust be paid to 
the mdividuni differences nnion^ 
the group of farmers who arc 
^participating in the farmers- 
educational programmes. Jn 
.other words, such programmes 
shou d be problem-oriented in 
which each participant should 
eel that his own intiividual prob- 
lems are given due 'attention It 
hardly needs to be emphasised 
tnat farmers' training and func- 
tional literacy programme arc 
essentially an extension pro- 
gramme and. the principles of 
extension education must ' be 
kept in mind by their planners. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT . ' 

ADMINISTRATION 

The community Drvni opMnNX movcmcni in India aims ai improving 
the lot of the rurnK people who consliluic about 82% of the . 
population. According to schedules and plans adopted by ihc 
Government, almost all the 6.00,000 villages of the country should 
have come undci the conimunity development programme by 1963. 
It was estimated that 5,216 Community Development Blocks would 

hUvc been opened by 1963 at an estimated expenditure of * 
2.62,00.00,000 rupees (Rs. 7.50 « I doUnr,). and supervised by some 
19.000 od^ials. The figures indicate that the e'ommunity Develop- ^ 
mcnt Administration will havq'Y^work-load of nearly 2,000 persons 
per olTicial, and will incur an expenditure of only si.x rupees per 
person over a period of 10 years, or less than a rupee per head per 
year. 

When community development programmes were launched in 
1952. the technical representatives of the nation-building depart- 
^ ments of the government did not function below the sub-divisional 

level. In a planned economy, and especially in an under-developed 
country like India Jt'js but natural that initiative, at least in the 
early stages, will have to rest largely with t^ie government apparatus. „ ' 
Initiative has little meaning unless it is supported by a sound' ^ 
system of organization, stalljng. ion, coordination, budgeting 
and inlertsivc study and evaluation. With this objective in view, ^ ' 
the Community Development Administration was established in 
1963. In establishing such an adminislrali?)n. four factors had t.o 
\i be borne in mind : the infancy of Indian- democracy, the over- . , , ' 

whelming illiteracy in rural areas, the conservatism of the rural 
people, and the lack of adequate natural and huilian resouftes. 

A major question which arises in this coAte.xt, is whether the 
staff at the top can expand the administrative machinery to be able 
^ to quadruple the present coverage without seriously watering down 

the quality of the effort. Another question is whether administra- itr^ 
live efficiency can be maintained in reasonably close step with the 
increasing demand of jhc people, so that dissatisfaction does not 
move beyond the e.^ploiion pointy Furthermore, the functions at 
the block a«d village 4cvels. unlike at the secretariat level, arc not - 
merely ©f co-ordirialion but al;>o of diccpi implementation. 

ThVmtfin fun^ions of the Community Development Adminis- 
tration arc ; the promotion of social * security and growth, the 
mobilination of public opinion, planning and implementation of ^ ^ 
programmes, supervision/slaffrng, and budgeting. ■ 

It is through planning that fundamental decisioi^s in respect to 
location, and exercise of function, direction, supervision, and control 

arc made. Organization involves the orderly structure of the ' ' 

workers for a harmonious interrelation of functions of the staff, 

5.1 Prasad Marmadesshwar , "Comnunity Development Administration," in 

chapter of Chgn-^e Strritony in a Dovelopinf^ 1»iClnty , Meenit, Meenakshi 
Q Prakajhan, VjJOy p. IUI-16O 
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SlafTing implied ^muiting and training persons for running ihc 
administrative machinery. Direction means making appropriate 
decisions by the superiors in the hierarchy and seeing, that iho 
decisions reach through the proper channel to the last worker. 
Cooperation means harmonizing the men and iheir functions for 
successful execution of the decision. 

The administrative st^t-up is a social mechanism to ensure the 
desired movement and charrgc in the society* This social mechanism 
is in itself an association of individuals and operates under certain 
rules and rcgulati ns fuiniling the human needs. As social 
development continues, administration assumes a broader content. 
The Planning Commission of the Go\crnmcnt of India has rightly 
stated : 

]t includes within its scope the building up of personnel, the 
training of men running the administrative machine, seeking 
the cooperation and participation of the people, informing and 
educating the public and Anally organizing a, sound system of 
planning based, as such, on the participation of the people at 
each level as on the best technical, economic, and statistical 
information available. 



licforc the acliieveiHcnt of iuilcpcnJcncc. aclminisuation meant 
little to the rrciit nuijoriiy of Indians. Rut at present the daily life 
of .nn Indian is lo a larye exttnt influenced and eunJitioncd by the 
activities of \}\c Government and its a^'cncies. It becomes 
imporunt, therefore, io ascertain whether the administration is so 
adjusted as to be'rcsponsible to the people and responsive to public 
opinion. Since a sini'lc mistake may often prevent smooth work, 
the importance of ihe licciNion-mnking avpect of the admln:^t^.tnon 
cannot be o\cr-cmph.iNi-ed. IXciNionsNm: nude by ni.m} pcr.t^u 
at \arious lc\cU and arc n.uurally inllucnecJ by a \.irict> of r.u!»'is 

that find ho place in an official chart or manual. It is, therefore, 
necessary to know whether the agency established for rural 
developntcnt operates in the correct way. an^ also to detect the 
factors which retard or speed-up administration. 

Since rural development activities have become multidimen- 
sional, the success or failure of the administrative set-up is directly 
related to the character of public service organization. It is 
essential that the working of the rural welfare administrative set-up 
be gndi^rstood in «ts proper perspective, especially in view of the 
Planning Commission's remarks about the decline in the standards 
of administration which has taken place during recent years. This 
calls for immediate reform and improvement in the quality of the 
administration and in the services which are rendered to the 
community's 0 
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since admlnisiraiion consisis broadly of plannjing, organizing, 
staflTmg, directing, coordinating, budgciing. reporting jand execution, 
any odministrativc defect must bo located in one! or more of the 
above aspects of administration. An analysis of the community 
development admioistratjon reveals the following defects : 

1. Suitable arrangements for contacting individual families 
do not exist in the villages. ' * 

2. People's representatives, from the village level upward, are 
not consulted or 'contacted. 

* 3. Planning is inerTeclive because of the present system of 
planning from the top, 

4. The local agencies are not capable enough to plan» 
execute, guide and direct the community development 
movement. 

5. At the district and sub-di^sional levels, the collector and ' 
the sub-divisional officer, respectively, arc not drawn 

' eflcclively into development work, perhaps because of 
their numerous other prp-occupations. 

6. .Vuio:-^ th^* orTv'uii. tnJrc is simply an UuWkctual rather 
than an emotional and psychologicalraccepiance of the ♦ 
fact that under the reorganized 1ldminJ(raiioii the heads 
of the districts have become the chfcf agents of welfare 
and development activities. / 

7. As a result of combining revenue woipcwith development, 
the latter has suffered. ' 

8. Vjllage, bidtk and district tTcvclopmcnt committees, 
panchayais, etc., have not been properly organized to 
administer the community development programme. 

9. ^ Persons guiding and executing the programmes, e.g., the 

members of the development committees, arc not aware 
of their precise duties, responsibilities and functions. 
10, Within the administration of the community development 
programmes, there is mostly a one-way channel of commu- 
nication from the lop downward. 

' 11. Quite often, le^l and technical quibbling about adminis- 
trative procedures is allowed to hold up tnany things. 
12. The problems of supply, 4he service conditions of per- 
sonnel, programme planning and policy development have 
not been eniruslcd to the proper agencies concerned, vi/», 
technical heads, executive headsr etc. 

• 13. The dilficullies of field work remain largely unsolved 
becauNC they arc not generally made known to higher 
authi)rilie^. 

J4. The village level workers have been transformed into 
mere work supervisors. 

15. The village level workers arc unable to manage the 

number of villages at present in their charge, especially 
because they are expected to handle 16 items of work. 

16. In each block the number of supervisors for the respective 
spheres of Ihe programmc is inadequate. 

17. Supervisors arc untrained in extension work. 

18. The claim that each block functions as a unit, is not 
borne out by facts. 
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20. 

21. 

22« 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 

« 
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Since the duties and functions of many supervisors 
clearly defined, work is done in a haphazard way. 
The insecurity of service conditions malces it diflieult 
the staff to discharge their duties. 
The number and type of workers havirtg been standardiacd 
for al|^ bloclcs, local variations arc neglected and hence 
work suffers. 

The team of the block-slaff is, prcscfilly under ihc charge 
of the block dcvclopmcnl ofTiccr who is not pfopcrly 
qualified to handle technical supply personnel. 
The number of blocks is being increased without ensuring 
immediate supply of personnel. 

The coordination of programmes and their execution is 
deficient at the district, sub-divisional, and block levels. 
Uncoordinated tours and visits of different officers 
interrupt the working of the block. 
Ccnirali^ted power, rcdrtapism. ofilQial bureaucracy, and 

absence of individual respoYisibility still exist in the block 
administration. 

Excessive paper work prevents the field staff from giving 
complete devotion to field work. 

The duty of turning in reports and returns keep the 
^pmcers at their desks, preventing them from giving enotjh 
time for inspection or supervision of workers in the 
villages. 

There is no evaluating agency at all levels to evaluate the 
working of the present admiiSisifation. The mistakes and 
wrongs go on accumulating instead of being rectified.^ , 



PLANNING AND RESEARCH ^ 

1. Survey work and data collection : There is a general fueling 
that the community development ajdministralion has failed to pro- 
vide suftablc arrangements for survey work. Agriculture extension 
supenisors and village level workers do the survey work for a year 
or so.> On the basis of their surveying and data collection, the 
future planning of the community development programme in an 
area is chalked qut. It appears that data collection and suivey 
work have not been taken up very seriously. Even such elementary 
information as population figures is not available.' The village level 
workers are not the proper persons for collecting such vital statistics. 
More often than not data .arc collected from the revenue department 
and submitted to the development authority. Very little field work 
is done. It is almo^ impossible to know the.resourccs that are 
available in the area, for no attempt has been made to prepare a 
resource-inventory. 

The community development administration provided the survey 
learn with a questionnaire to be distributed among the villagers and 
to be answered by them or by the investigators after icttervicwing the 
villagers. The felt needs of the villagers and various other clues to 
diagnose the village situation are incorporated in the questionnaire. 
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or through group disc«*s.ons. But h.s .s r^^'^'y ' 

questionnaire is generally thrown out. More ; j 

?nd responses to the ql.e.slionnnirc arc manipulated, contrived, or 
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The pnnchayat miikhi)as and secretaries of the cooperative 
societies have been entrusted uiih the responsibilities of^issessing the 
village situation and itb problems. But they do not seem to be 
ialercsted in this work. Very few of them can cvcji say how many 
families five in their area. Village n^ectings or group discussions 
arc very rarely organized. 

The non-ofTicial agencies U5ually arc not associated in the 
planning process. There is a general feeling that everythin!; is 
dictated by higher authorities ancKthc opinions of the non-onkials 
do not carry anys weight. A good many of the villagers have not 
heard about development plans. According lo-somc, the agriculture 
extension supervisors or the gram scvak of the panchi\yat, or the 
village level worker prepare plans. It is true in many cases 
that the mukhiyas of the panchayais and the secretaries of the 
cooperative societies sometimes help in fuing the priorities in the 
programmes at the block level. A question that arises in this 
connection is : what major dimculiies are encountered in the process 
of planning with the help of the villagers and ihi otlidal agencies 7 



The following were some of the olTicials' replies to Ms question : 

(a) The villagers exaggerate their needs in the hope of obtain- 
ing unlimited government subsidy. 

(b) Villagers, not being trained in pfanning, distort the plan. 

(c) IVe dp-flot plan ; the plan comes from higher authorities, 

(d) Villagers do not lake any initiative. 

The responses of non-ofllcials to the same question were as 
follows : 

(a) The publicity agency of the government is inefTectiye and 
people do notjcnow that they have to plan, 

(b) Their own suggestions arc superseded by the ^prepared 
plans of the odicials. 

(c) They arc never asked to prepare any plan and their felt 
needs are largely ignored. / 

(d) People arc not trained properly to come forward to help 
the government. 

2, Procedure of preparing development plans and fixing 
/arg(?/j : A schematic programme for five years is prepared after 
obtaining demographic data through the village level worker. The 
programme is presented by the block development officer to the block 
development committee which discusses the plan at its meeting and 
formally approves it. The approved plan is then sent to the different 
district development odiccrs through the sub-divisional heads ; and "^f 
they all give their formal approval normally without making any * 
alterations. 

The development plans of the different blocks center around 
indentical items of work. It would seem th;it there is a standard 
plan sent by the respective departments to all the blocks. No adjust- 
ment seems to be made in the plan of an indivc^ual block. Though 
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theoretically the programme is supposcci to be adjusted to local 
conditions, in actual practice it seldom is. A standardized pro- 
gramme docs not take into account the variable cukures, economics, 
geography, the needs of the people, their educational level, etc. In 
arca/i where there is a preponderance of tribal people, the situation 
becomes far more difficult and complicated. 

However, the prepared plans do not appear to be of much ^ 
importance in actual working. The programme in operation in — 
different blocks is practically based on targets and achievements. 
The responses with regard tqftargets are as follows : 
. (a) Targets are fixed unrealistically. 

(6) False figures are incorporated to show achievement. 

(c) Planning from above breaks the morale of The workers 
and the people. 

(d) It makes the.worker$ target-minded, while the educational 
aspect gets neglected. 

(e) The question of what and how much can be done, is badly 
neglected. 

(/) The quality of work deteriorates. • 
(g) Working becomes haphazard. 

(A) What we need most, is not considered but what we do 

not want is forced upon us. 
(0 * The emphasis is not on the work done but on the money ^ 

spent. 




U) The realities of the situation are ignored. 
(k) There is more of show and less of work. 

LEADERSHIP AND ADMINISTRATlOr^ 

I. Channel of direction : The comnumily development pro- 
gramme appears to be directed by two central authorities: the Ministry 
of Community Development of the Govcrnmcl of India, and the Slate ^ 
Development Commissioner. All others associated with the commu- 
nity dcvclopnicnUprogrammc simply seem to transmit what they hear 
or know from these two centres of direction without assessing the pr6s 
and cons of the instrtictions rcachiiig them. The District Magistrate 
and the sub-divi>ional ofllccr appear to be the chief authority in the 
district and sub-division respectively, but they have very little time 
to look after the development programme. There does not appear to 
exist any channel from below for seeking clarification about instruc- 
tions coming from above. There is only a one-way channel, from the 
state-level to the village le^l in regard to direction, supervision and 
control of the community development programme, with the result 
that : 

(fl) The experience of the actual workers is not generally 
y , » utilized. ) ^ 

{b) No one has [ any knowledge when or' why a particular 
item fails. 

(f) The actual field problems^ are neither known nor tackled 
by higher level authorities. 

(d) The workers do not develop initiative in themselves. 

(c) Wrong instructions arc never challciigcij,aijiMhcy con- 
tinue to be issued. 
^ (/) The one who is required to work, is not consulted about 

the way the work should be arranged ; so he loses 
enthusiasm. 
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2. Yours ond field Instruction : Most of the directions fr6m the 
superior ofliccrs in the hierarcTiy arc bashed 6n4hcFr tours and their 
inspection of the work of subordinate ollkcrs. More oft'cn than not, 
the same item of work is inspected by dilTerent authorities. The 
Trcquerit tours in block areas by higher authorities seem to interfer<s 
With thesmooth working of the blocks. ' , '' 

On the other hani!, district level authorities arc not able to 
tour the block area extensively and make on-the-spot observations. 
Most officers appear to have developed the habit, of not visiting the 
interior of the project area. Equally disheartening- directiot} 
procedures and touring are reported about the block or project 
level officials. The mufchiyas of the panchayats perhaps do even 
more defective touring. 

3. Follow-up of direction : The higher authorities do not. seem 
Interested in checking whcth9r their directions are obeyed. Those 
directions which emanate from outside the blocks in the form of, cir- 
culars are placed in the 'directions and circulars'«ri|c on which action 
seldom seems to be taken. It is only in special cases that checks and ' 
cross-checks arc made about a previously issued direction, and that 
too when authorities at the state level are interested in a particular 
direction. It would be worthwhile for directio^jfe to be reviewed 
regularly at meetings of officials and members of the different deve- 
lopment committees. 

There is a growing impression that, such meetings, are not 
given enough importance. Members of Parliament and state 
legislatures seem to be persistent absentees at meetings of the 
district dcvelopmem committees. Technical heads at the district 
level have' fared no better. At the block level dilTerent technical 
heads as well as non-officials are expected to give the desired 
direction through meetings of the . block development committees. 
But this docs not appear to be done properly, nor is much impor- 
tance attached to these meetings. 

4, Freedom of judgment and performance : There is an impres- 
sion that the technical personnel at the block, district or sub-divi- 
sional level simply carry out the departmental programme without 
much thinking. Among officials the general opinion is that subordi. 
nates are simply to cafFy out instructions, and not to argue about 
or disagree with them even if they are questionable. 
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THE INSTITUTE 



• THE National Institute of CetMMUNitv PEVtt^ 
tOPMENT is the premier organisation for training mi 
rematch in sricio-economic change In rural India, ^It 
is supported and financed by the GovcrnmentGf Jndiai 

TrainiQg. It imparts instruciioii to pre^titionc^^^ 
over, a wide range of formal andspccincartsas ofaiiplf/ 
cation. The general and specialised couoics now 
offered to ofiiciats 'as.>vcll as tp nOrt-officiaU are; (1) < 
General Orientation Course; (2) Area Pavelopment 
and p.ural Growth Centres; (3) tand Systems and 
Measures of Reform; (4) Research Melhddofogy; (5) 
Training Methods; (6) Changing Patterns of Distric^^^ 
Adrainisiralion; (7) Tribal Welfare and Culture; (8) 
Local Government in Rural India for IAS Officers; (9) 
Instruction on Panchayati Raj; (10) fublic Relations 
. and Rural Radio Forums; (11) Audio-Visual Aid$; 
(12) Communication Media; (13) Agrtcullural Finance 
and Farm Management; (14) Drou^ht-pronc Areas Pro>^ 
jgramme; ,(15) Command Area Development Projects; 
and (16) Coromunicaiion for Diffusion of Innova- 
tions in Rural Areas. ThejJi|Ual duration of the course 
is four weeks. » - \^ 

• In addition, the Institute organises other courses 
also in related disciplines as may be needed. The | 
sylla^bi of these courses are revised from time to^ time in | 
order to update them in^onsonance with the discovery 
of hew facets of economib growth and changes in plart- 
niog and development needs. Seminars, workihops# 
and rourid-table conferences on topical i$$ucs rclatctf 

to development are also periodicafly t>rganiscd. 

• • .'.*■-.-.■..'"'' 

Research. In the research pursuits of this Instj- 
tute, emphasis is given, in llic ntain, to analysisdr^hft 
impact of development programmes on the Socip-rccodo^ 
mic and political conditions in rural areas. Th(^ircsuK^ 
•of research are utilised , in cnrichiitgihc cpntSiit and: 
quality of the training progranfmics. They u1j?0 ^^^ 
guidelines to policy-makers and admini$tmors^^ ^ ^f^^ 
improving the exi sting pro grammes and ? (of niulat^^^ 



new ooQ^. Som^ of ^he research programmes now bem| 
conducted relate to t L^nd- Reforms in T^ttory and 
1fractic0 from i$47 to J976; tand Consolidation m ^ 
Indiai Bmm and Social Ci)n$equ^e$ of Inten^tv^ : 
Agricultural Developmt^ntl^rogrnmni^A^ ofJ^ral 
Xeaderihipj Ede^tive Area of Oper^tio|1iy a yMJage- 

tovei Worker} Atithcopplogica! Studjr of Tcn$to!n in , \ 
Tribal Aregs; Various Aspects Of Panchayati Riij; A5;ri^ 
.^uUu# T^a^C'^unionU Impact of pevelopmcntat 
tdevftion through Sa^eltltes; Rcgiortat Planning, Int^^ - 
grated Areti DcvelopWcni inid Rur 

Consultancy* The Institute , offers consultancy 
services to *iate$oV<^rnmc?nts^a^^^^ 
international organisations, Cohsuhancy assignments 
on which, the Factilty is now engaged are : .Forniula!^ 
tion of Area Dcvclo^ntcnt PJa*^ Ibr 
Lansdov^ic (U ttar Pradesh); Preparation of * a^ni-iftfe^ 
grated, PeVejopmcnt Plan for a DikiHct in 

Oris}ia;Agro-economic Survey of NagafjunaSagar and 
Pochanipad Command } Arcasi^ Social Oiange and 
Panchayari Raj in Assam; Study of Politics In an lnd^ : 
ian Village; and Evaluaiiori of ANM and other scftC"*V 
mcs of the Netherlands Foundation for (phild Welfare 
in India. . ' " ' -•' y ■ ' - .•; 

Faculty. The Dean; seven Directors of the tahk^ 
of University Professors; 12 Joint and Deputy Difectprs ; 
of the, rank of lleadcrs and dine Research Officers ^f ' 
the rank of Assistant Professors constitute the Faculty* 

. Publications. So far, the Institute has jpublishci 
6j2 books* Most oC;thcm contain the results of original 
research* The disciplines and subjects to whicH thcs^ 
publications rel^^^^^^^ Agricultural Extension, 14; 

" Community Development, Worjccrs Engaged in It and 
Rural Leadership, 13; Panchayati Raj, 9;' Regional 
Plannmg, 5; Health and family Planning, 4; Commu." 

loicatjon, 2; Caste and Tribes, 2; Rural Industry, !; 



' 5.2 "Syllabi of the Cl975) Training Rrgranimete ■ at the National. Institute 
of CocimUttity. Development, Hyderabad" £^dyt^^75) Jrogfanmie of Courses 
^ and Seiniqars, (at ^the) National' institute W - 
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m^ 4^muufy i>^,l,JZu ^ft^Sy ' 

^Jy centre. The campus is spread oyer 41 hectares 
or undulating^ picturesque landscape with seemingly 
precariously balanced gencissic rock formations. It 
has a well-appointed hostel to accommodate Tdpartici^ 
pants and coraforiable guest suites. It is well served by 
Its own transport system in addition' to thai of the 
Sl^te Road Transport Corporation. 

; Xibrary. The Institute has one of the • best libra- 
"m T ''^.^^""t'y for literature on Social Sciences and 
allied subjects and subscribes to more than 300 perio- 
dicals. A comprehensive up-to-date classified index of 
articles from periodicals is also maintained. As of 
1974. the index consists of 24,000 ijywis; about ^.000 
Items are added annually. Select Bibliographies have 

been made on the following subjects: (1) Agriculture 
and Food Production in India; (2), Communication 
Media and their Application in Developing Countries; 
(3) Community Development in India; (4) Coopcra^ 
tiveTiouSing; (5) Democracy and Democratic Decen- 
tralisation; (6) Development of-Drought-prone Areas; 
(7) Devclopmcat with Social Justice; (8) District 
Administration (9) Drought and Famines— CauSes and 
Policy; (10) Gandhism— Relevance; (11) Green Revo- 
lution; (12) Human Relations; (13) Land Reforms;. 
(14) Land Systems and Measures of Reform; (15) Local' 
Government in Rural^India; (16) Local Government, 
^i^uaicipal' Administration and Panchayati Raj; (17) 

Modern Agricultur^e; (18) Planning and Organisation 
forDevelopment of Irrigation in Command Areas; 
(1?) Poverty and Income Distribution in Rural India; 
(20) Regional Planning,^^ral Growth Centres and 
^ rntegrated AreaDcvcfopment; (21) Research Methodo- 
logy in Bchavioural Sciences; (22) Role of Youth; (23) 
Social Tensions in India; (24) Socio-economic Surveys; 
(25) Status of Women; (26) Teaching Methods and 
Techniques; (27) Tribal Development and Administra- 
lion; (28) Tribal Welfare and Culture; (29) Weaker 
ScGUpns; (30) AVomen and Child Welfare; (3l) Rural 
Development and Special Programmes. 
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PROPOSITION '. 

, The^participants of the orientation courses are 
expected to be experienccjd practitioners witli. intiniiifc 
knowledge of their respecltive are^f workand related- 
issues. However, it is possible that they may not have 
a complete and clear OverView of the process of socio- 
economicchange. particul4rly of facets other than those • 
with which they arc directly concerned. This can be 
ascribed, in the main, to a lack of oppbrtunityof inters 
action with practitioners from other fields. From this 
proposition it fOUpws that for such a group of trainees 
a course based on histories and narratipns'of progri- 
mes and problems has little tp recommend itself. The ■ 
proposition aKp indicates twS further -desiderata for 
the structure and contents of a purposofurorieniation 
course : firstly, that a course should'providc the parti- 
cipants with a deeper insight into the interrelations bet- 
ween a wide range of issues relating to developmenf 
secondly, that it^is so structured as to ensure maximum 
mtera^ction amongst participants. 

In the orientation co.urses of the NICD these fea- 
tures have now been deliberately incorporated In 
each-course there is a fair representation of officials < 
and non-officials from variousfields, represemingdilte. 
rent levels of administrative or social vocations. In 
the course content, stress is now to-be laid on highlich- 
ting new dimensions of programmes and policies rirth- " 
er than on repeating what is already known. In addiV 
. tion to talks on selected topics, discussion and syndi- 
, cate methods are extensively empioycd to promote" 
maximum participation and involvement of the trai- 
necs. In other wOrds. the chief objective of the orien- 
tation courses is to provide a framework in" which 

assess hii rolCi -« 

COURSE THEME AND CONTENTS 
_ Gomrnunity devcjfipmem is the obvi6us choice as 
the core tlicme around which the contents of each co! 
urseaij developed. , However, in addition to tMs^t 
would be dcs rable to emphadse one or more 

pectiveofthe development process, Each course, tlms; 

has a well-defined focus froni which emanate a wide. ' 
range of related disciplines and fields of activity which 
arc more or less common for each Course. . ' 

The contents of each course arc put together, from 
amongst thytopics given in the^ following inventory. 
One or more topics from each of the nine, divisions . 
feature in every fcourse, depending on their relevance 
to its focus or theme. , . 



K Community Dcvolopnient 

1*1 Experiments In rurnl development in India. 
1«2 Community development programme in India : 

Concepts, review of progress. 
1*3 ' Community-development programme In other 

countries, 

L4 . Community development in India: prospects. 

2. Land Reforms and Agrarian Relations 

2.1 , Broad patterns oMand tenure systems in India. 

2.2 Land reform legislations and their implement* 
. X ation in India. 

2.3;t,^ Land reforms in developing countries. 

2.l,s< Land reforms vis-a^vis agricultural productivity 

^ and social justice. 
2*S ^..Social implications of agrarian relations. 

3. ^ Tbc Rural Economy : Structure, Problems and 

PriDcesses 



3.1 Poverty and income distribution. 

3.2 Rural unemployment. 

3.3 Rural institutions for agricultural development. 
Credit and input-supply agencies, advisory and 
service agencies, farmers' associations, youth 
clubs. 

3-4 4?J?^rformance of agriculture : Production trends, 

^^roduction possibilities, rcsourcc-usc patterns. 
3 5 special programmes for increasing production, 
. income and employment: lADP, lAAP, Mut 
tiple Cropping and HYV programmes, SFDA 
and MFAL schemes, CSRE,DPAP. 



4. 

4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 

4.6 

4.7 



Planning for Development 

Planning in India: A Historical perspective. 
The Fifth Five-year Plan. 
Multi-level planning in India. 
, Planning for integrated area development. 
Units for area development planning and gro- 
wth centres. 

Piani^ing and implementation: Role of adminis- 
tration and local bodies. 
Feasibility studies and project evaluation tech- 
niques. 




5. Development Administration 

5.f The philosophy of development administration. 



6. Soclo-psyeliologtcal Dimensions of Development 

6»1 ' Factors in the development process: Motivation, 

peoplc*s participation, self-reliance. 
6.2 Personnel problems in development. 

. Group dynamics. # 
Impact of special programmes on values, and 
behaviour patterns. 

Leadership in dcvelopment«^iadministration.^ • 
Social Dimensions of Development 

Social morphology of Indian villages. 
Impact of development and change in Indian 
villages, achjievements and imbalances due to 
urbanisation, communication, special prog- 
rammes such as improved .^gj'icultucal tech- 
nology, JSFDA/MFAL/CSRE, family planning, 
health and nutrition programmes, extension 

4 

education, universal suffrage, panchayati raj and 
political parties, and land reforms. 
Local leadership and problems of development. 
Rural-urban relations. 
Agrarian tensions. 

Changes in the demographic characteristics of 
the rural population as related to development 
(with, special emphasis on reduced death rates 
and increasing migra^n). 
Diffusion of innovations in rural areas, impro-* 
ved agricultural practices, health, family plan- 
ning and nutrition programmes, other innova- 
tions. _->*^ 

8. Communication i 

8.1 Extension education : Principles, problems and 
ffoliciei. 

8.2 Researches on diflusron and adoption of inno- 
vations. , 

8.3 Role of commut^ication and extedsion in com- 
munity development. 

8.4 '^Teaching method^ in extension education. ' 

8.5 Organisation of qommunication. 

9. Rural Welfare: Problems and Programmes 

9.1 Health, nutritionr mother and child care. 

9.2 Family planning. 

9.3 Education. 



7.3 
7.4 
.7.5 
7.6 



7.7 



S«2 Role of panchayati raj bodies in development 
administration, relations between officials and 
noD^officials. 

5*3 ' lnter*>lcvel coordination and cooperation. 

5*4 Problems ot personnel management in pancha- 
yati raj. 

5.5 Development performance: Criteria and dimen- 
sions, relevance of modern management tech* 
niqucs vis*a-vis rural development administra* 
lion. 
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METHODS 

As \]\c purpose of the orientation course is to ini- 
tiate a process of reflection and discussion rather than 
to impart knowledge in the conventional sense ^of the 
term, equal importance is given to lectures, group and 
panel discussions and syndicate sessions. 
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The number of lectures in a course varies from 20 
to 25, and an equal number of group and panel dis- 
cussions and syndicate sessions arc arranged. Apart 
from thcsfc more formal methods, cbnsultaiicy-tutorial 
meeting? arc also held regularly. A consultancy-tutorial 
" group comprising three to five participants meets daily 
or every alternate day for an informal exchange of 
notes; a member of the Institute's directing staff acts 
as tutor resource person. 

In addition to ^ these, servicing and workshop 
visits to areas of implementation are also arranged, \ 

Time and interest permitting, individual assign. I 
mcnts arc also given to the participants which are dis- 

cussed in open sessions. 

\» 

PARTICIPANTS 

Joint and deputy secretaries to state govern- 
ments, collectors, chief executive officers, district 
development officers and their equivalents, additio- 
nal, joint and regional Heads of departments. 

Members of Stale Legislatures, chairmen and 
vice-chairmen of zilla parishads, senior university 
lecturers in Social Sciences. 

Nominees from foreign countries, particularly 
developing coupiries. 




J 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF COMMUNITY "^EV^ 

RAJENDRANAGAR, HYDERABAD -500001 
Post Box 164 



TRAINING COURSES 



1. Course On 

^ Regional Planning, Growth Cen- 
tres and Integrated Area Develop- 
ment (Venue : Lucknow) 
(Seven Days) 

2. Eighty-fourth 
Orientation Course 

(Focus on Agricultural Develop- 
ment) 

(One Month) 

3. Fifth Course On 

Tribal Welfare and Culture 
(One Month) ^ 

4. Fourth Course for 

Officers of Command Area Deve- 
lopment Projects — ^ 
{Jhree Weeks) 



Seventh Course On 
Area DcvelopmcSl 
Growth Centres 
(One Month) 



and Rural 



\ 



7. 




10. 
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First Course On 
Tribal Life and Culture for Forest 
Staff 

(15 days) 

Sixth Course On 
Research Mctbodolog; 
(One Month) 

Twenty-first Course On 
Training Methods 
(One Month) 

Second Course On 
Land Systems and 
Reform 
^ (One Month) 

Eighth Course On 
Area Development 
Grdf^th Centres 



Measures of 



and Rural 



18-1-1975 
(Saturday) 



29-1-1975 
(W2ri4Bcsdty) 

3-3-1975 
(Monday) 



3-3-1975 
(Monday) 



to 
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2-4-1975 
(Wednesdaj^) 



22-4-1975 
(Tuesday) 

3- 5-1975 
(Saturday) 

4- 6-1975 
(Wednesday) 



7-7-1975 
(Monday) 



11-8-1975 
(Monday) 



to 



25-1-1975 
(Saturday)" 



to. ^2«-2-1975 
^Ofriday) 

to 29-5^1975 
(Satumay) 

to 22-3-1975 
' (Saturday) 



to 



to 



to 



to 



1-5-1975 
(Thursday) 



6-5-1975 
(Tuesday) 

2- 6-1975 
(Monday) 

3- 7-1975 
(Thursday) 



6-8-1975 
(Wednesday) 



10-9-1975 
(Wednesday) 



12. 



13. 




Orietitittioti Coui;^, 
(Focus on Panchayl^ti Raj) 
(OntMontIi) 

■ ' . * * • 

First Course On N ^ ^ 
CommunicaHion for Rural Deve- 
lopment 
(One Month) 

Second Course On 

Changing Patterns of District 

Administration 

(One Month)' 
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12-9-1975 
(Friday) 



13-10-1975, 
(Monday) 



to.- 



l''-12-1975 to 
(Monday) p 



U-lQ-1975^ ^ 
(Saturday) ^ 

12^11-1975 " 
(Wednesday) 



30-12-1975 
(Tuesday) 



SEMINARS 



1. Tribal Drvclojiitient 

(26th io 28th March, 1975) 

The techniques of planning develop- 
ment programmes for difTercnt tribal 
groups which are at various levels of 
economic development form an impor- 
tant theme of the Seminar. The critie- 
ria evolved for identifying these groi^ ^ 
and the strategics suitable for their de-» . 
velopment and tRe various reseafteh pro- 
jecls undertaken in the Fifth Five-yeaf - 
Plan period for t^ie purpoW af prepar- 
ing sub-plans and idenlifj^^ng location 
yof specific ^evelopmejital .schemes are 
included as important contents in the 
theme of the Seminar for d^tcussion. 

% 

/ . -'-^ . 

2. Methodology of Integrated Arca^ 
Pevelopment Planning 

(28th to 30th April, 1975) 
The ^ objective oflhdf Seminar is to 

bring together practitioners for an ex- 
change of nqtes on the subject. The 
discussion papers for the Ssra^ar wrll 
be based on experience gathered during 
formulation of area development plans. 
The focus of the discussion will be on : 

(1) Suitable methodology for area de- 
velopment planniijg; 

(2) Data availability and problems of 
data collection; 

(3) Nature of recommendations 
and " ^' 

(4) Extent, to which plans ha 
impleoTented. 
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3. PancLayati Raj 

( 6th tQ 8th October, 1975 ) * 

vlQ 1969,. the National Institute of 
Community „ Development held a na- 
tional seminar on panchayati raj to 

fccus attention on soTnc basic problems 
of the system.^ Since thtn there have 
beeif several significant , developments 
and quite a few basic issues of theoreti- 
cal as well as practical nature have 
been raised. The Seminar seeks ^ re- - 
view the developments relating to pan- 
> chayati raj in various- states and Union 
. territories and to evaluate the ^vfor- 
. .mancc^flhe related insi^utixjns with ' 
reference t^ financial, ndminisir;iiive 
,ai\d socio-policical faciors afllxting their 
functioning. On the basis of a com-s 
prehgnsiVe review, it would suggest inca- " 
sures fcrr fofn\^Jation of future policy. * 

4. Mass Com^*unication for, Fanijlx 
Planning In Developing Countries' 
(I7th to 22nd November, 1975) ^ 
The objective of the 'Seminar will be 
to critically .evaluat^ the commj^nica- 
tion strategies adapted in the family 
planning programmes in developing 
countries, 'to discuss the different j)ro- 
blems rciated to familjb planning cpm- 
munication and to evolvd the ftiturc 
strategy of practice as well as of re- 
search in fanul>r planning commune* 
cation with special-reference tojhe pos- 
sibility of conducting co-ordinated re- 
search projects on ,regional basis. The 
participants of the Seminar would in- 
clude top level natioiial experts on fa- 
mily planning communication, as well 
as experts from ^d^vetopkg-cQuniries * 
and representatives of internalionar 
organisations engaged in' practice arid 
research on family planning communV 
cation. v 
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Social Education 

Iff. • 

in 

" * 

Greater Bombay 



1 




NIRAKSHARATA NIRMOOUN 
SAPTAH 
1974-75 

SAMAJ SHIKSHAJVJ MANDIR, 
Adarsha Nagar, 
^ORU. BOMBAY-^ 

, . . Phone ; 452864^" 



. t Oo yoa know? ■y^ 
Your Hn\vi\l donation can make Bombay India*! tlrtlT^^ 
' fully literate city. 

^ Bombay is the first cify in India, and we are proud 
of it! Would it be a mailer of great pride to us all 
to make BombayMhe firit city in India to have a fully 

I literate populationj[^ 

Yes, ii can be done and a SMALL amtfflnt from you 
will go 0^ LONG way to help a BIG cause! 
It costs Rs. 250/- to run ohe Social Education class. 
It costs Rs. 15 (excluding cercain expenses) to educate 
one illit^te adult. One can collect or * 
donate individujdly Rs. 15 and thus help the Committee 

' to educate at lea«^ one illiterate adult. 0(ie can klso 
educate one illiterate /adult and help in the cause. It ^ 
is an earnest request of the Committee 'that all those 
who hapncn to read this booklet will undoubtedly 
make thfcir contribution towards the spread of Lite- 
racy and Social Education in this city. Tlicir contribu- 
tion may^ be cither through voluntary services or by • 
regular donations to assist the activities of the Cbra-i ' 
mittqe. 

It is our target to wipe out illiteracy from Bombay 
in the nearest future. Knowing, you are one who values 
the importance of education and the welfare of oifr 
city, we are appealing to you for your viluable sup- 
jport. 

: Please, send ybtir contributionLto; 
. : : The Bombay City Social Emcation Comnutteci 
Soma] Shikshan Mandir, Bombay-25 DD. ^ 

G. K. GAOKAR, 
Social Education ODTicer and Secretary. 

^ TH^.nhnni.Q.' 0^": 452864 

-\ Telephones. R^jd.^,,. 52536I - 445915 
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6.1 G.K. Gaokar, "soci^ Education in Greater Bombay, 19711-75'' Wqrli 

Bombay, Bombay City Social Education Comraitteefi 1975, p. I-7I1 passim 
, , ■ " ^ ' p. - 
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' What is Adult Social ) Education , 

AduU Education. •In ita broad sense, ia aa 
od as thohuraan society itself. For obtalnimr a 
litetorlcarperepecUve- of adult oducaUon it 
should be appreciated tiiat while men were in- 
nocent ofMetfars. they had established tJieir 
character as learners and discovered ' the advan- 
tages and at least some of the basic techniques 
of iransnuuing knowledge. - Education iq thc 
real sonse preceded literacy and it is good to 
imow that even now it transcends Utcracv 
Adult education has deep roots In the history oi 
human civilization It Is obvious that the need 
And usefulness of adult education in its vaeu- 
but rcomprehcaisive sensa haye. been re^jofmlscd 

L^Lr^'"^.-^."^^'^'"''^'*- ^dSJrTal 
K«vo?ution. which came over Europe in the 18th 

'Z '^' T?*. ^"^^^ ""P^^^y °f change 
The changed Uymg conditions of labour and 

general consequences ofindustrialization pToW- 
ded the impetrfs for the" work and programmer 
of adult education.. We have .excell^^e^ 



plea of Adult Education in Denmark thirougii 
their famous Folk High ■ Schools inspired by 
the great leader Gruntvig. Along* with the 
spiread of industrial revolution, the Eirfopean 
thought and influence reached Asia^<^^^ Afri- 
can countries. The great achievements in Adult 
.Education in China and the U.S.S.R. might 
also be attributed to western influence, alUhou- 
gh Soviet Russia's' own achievements in literacy 
' have been phenomenal. In many respects, diffe- ' 
rent c<l)untries naturally displayed different chp^ 
racter and his,tory in their adult education mo^^ 
vements. \ -^""'^"^ 

It is now universally accepted that life-lone 
education is the key to modem education! 
Education does not end with schooling but it is 
a iifc-Iong process. The adult today has thp need 
of an understandinpr of the rapidly changing 
world and the growing complexities of society. 

• Adult education, as it is generally urder* 
stood now-a-daya was born of the needs crea 
' 9d by industrialization. - At the same tune, othe. 
-Jtors like struggles for national indepen- 



dence and for cultural autonomy, the great r6- 
llgiouQ, political and tlbd2 unionists movemcnta 
and the socukr idea etc. have all played a con- 
slderablo part in the development of adult edu- 
cation* The movements, which began towards 
the enif'of olghtcentli century and during the 
nhietcenth conttuy in Europe and in the United 
St&tcs, sprf^d in the twotieth ccntxu-y to coun- 
tri6a which w<jro in the process of becoming 
industrialized; when thesp^ countries were libera- 
tod,\tho efforts in the Held of adult 4jducation 
attained their full (JiiiTension . * ^ 

In the Twentieth Century, as a result of 
rapid cliangos coming over all Uie walks of 
. human life, the following factors contributed to 
the growth of Adult Eddu^^n:- 

a) Increase of scientific knowledge and its 
application; 

b) Increase in the leisure time of men in the 
middle and working classes; 

c) A greater fusion of rising standard of 
living among the populc^tion; 



d) 



if 



' Development of technology, whicfi by thq 
changfes it brings about, makes adult edu- 
cation a necessity in life; 

Development of the mass medja of com- 
munication. 

Since 1945, after theUNESCO came into exis 
tence, development of adult education became 
one ot Uncsco*s specific responsibilities. 

Three International Conferences on Adult 
Education have been organised at Elsinore in 
1949, at Montreal in 1960 and at Tokyo jn 1972 
respectively. These conferences have proved to 
;he the landmarks in theevolution of ideas con- 
cerning aims and application, of ; adult educa- 
tion. The Elsinore Conference^exprcssed the idea 
that adult e^jic^tion should cease to be a margi- 
nal enterprise serving thc^ personal interests 
of relatively few people. Adult education wa? 
said to have the task ofsatisfying the needs and 
aspirations of adults in all their diversity. 

The Montreal Conference discussed the! 
,thpme of "Adult Education in a changing 
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world/* It became obvious that ISfe would 
henceforth Imply adapting uneaslngly to a 
rapidV dovoiopimg phyuical and social context 

' ' ^ • 1 

la India, "aa early aa 1940, a deciaion* was 
*Haken to designate 'adult education* aa 'social 
education' because the latter term signified 
'more 'approprio^jaly the broadened concept of 
^ adult education which included civic educa* 
lion, cultural and recreational aotiyities, lite* 
racy work, library dc»velopment, development ^ 
of folk arta etc. Social education, thus, became 
u .comprehensive programme of community up- 
lift through community action . It was, there- 
fore, closely integrated with the programme of 
cdmmunity devolopmtnt blocks and extension 
Berviccs. The programmes of social education 
Included Community Centres. Youth CTubs, 
women's organisations. Adult Literacy classes, 
farmers' groupsi recreation centres, literacy]/ 
training etc. Tlie conceptual frame work of 
adul^ education came to reflect two major cdn- 
cema:* Tho magnitude of illiteracy among 

adult population, and (2) its effects on the 
nation's social and econoihic development." 
(Adult Education and National Development- 
Directorate of Adult Education, Ministry of 
Education and Social Education, Govem- 
mftnt of India-page 2). of relatively few peo- 
ple. Adult education was said to have the 
task of satisfying the ne(>ds and aspirations 
of adults in all their diversity. 
• ' The Montreal Conference dlscussedx the 
theme oF "Adult Education irT a changing 
world.*' It became obvious that life would hen- 
\jeforth Imply adapthig uneaslngly to a rapid- 
ly developing physical and social context. 

The Tokyo Conference placed adut educa 
lion in a. conlcxl of* life-long education 
and cultural dcvclopmcnl, which arc inscpara- 
ble. Adult education aims to educate free in- 
dividuals in a biijarging society. Rogeneration 
of education vras suerfjested with aim of cheat- 
ing circimistances for adults in wnicHi ihey 
could find answers to their problems • In the 
context of, their ^lives^ by choosing among ,a 

J 



range of educational activitits, whose objecti- 
ves and contents they themselves had helped 
•to define. 

Some definitions of Adult Education. 

(1) A. C. Condorect • defined public educa- 
tion in 1792 in the following words: ^ 

'To pro^de all the members of the human 
race with the means of meeting their own 
needs, seeing to their pwn well-being, know- 
Ing and exercising their rights and understan- 
ding and doing their ' duty; to afford each 
one. the opportunity of Improving his skills, 
fitting himself fcr tho social ^tasks ho may be 
called upon to perform and developing all his 
national talents and thereby to establish prac- 
tical equality among citizens and to make tho 
political equality; This n^ust be primary aim 
of n nalional education system; and as such, U 
Is but right that the pubUc authoriUes sho 
uld provide it." 

(2) C. D. Ledge writes: "We iiterpret 
adult education to mean si mply the education 

of adults, i.e. all the educational experiences 
of an adult and all the educational influences 
which bear on him. Our definition, therefore!- 
includes formal classes in any subject, infor- 
mal adult education work in clubs and associa- 
tions and tho direct or indirect . effects of the 
mass media; it includoa"*^ liberal adult education, 
technical education, craft education etc. in the 
more dovelopei countries and community de- 
velopment, literacy and health education etc. 
in the less developed areas.** 

(3) Hhe Education Commission of India (1964-66) 
» states:- ^ \ 

"The function of adult ^education V^e- 
n\ocr^cy Is to provide every adult citizeh 
with an opportunity for education of the typo 
which he wlshfes and which he should have 
for his personal enricliment. professional ad- 
vancement and effective participation in social 
and pomical life." ... in normal conditions. . 
programmes of adult education presume univer- 
^ sal literacy. In Indian context 70% of>th^ peo- 
ple are unable to read and write and naturally 
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liquidation of UlUoracy become^a ifiattcr of 

iiixmediato natloniu concern ' 

The scope of adult education is as \v1do as 
Jifo itself. Its requirements arc somewliat 
dliferent from those of normal school system." 

' (4) A. A. Uveright and N. Hay Good 
writes: 

"Adult education is a process whereby 
persons who no longet attend school on a re* 
gular and full-time basis (unless full-time 
programmes are especially designed fdr adults) 
undertake sequential and organised activities 
v>rilh the conscious intention of bringing about 
changes in information, knowledjbfe, understan- 
(Ijng or skills, appreciation and attitudes; or 
for the purpose of identifying and solving 
personal or commtmlty problams. Defined in 
this way, adult education would include lite- 
racy and fundamental educationi; vocational 
or job training; education about health, con- 
sumer or family problems as well as education 
about physical and personal development; lite- 
raturel, art, drama and other cultural pro- 



grammes; community deveJopmcnt, social 
education and community organization;, poli- 
UcaJ and civic education, religious or econo- 
mic education; and a vast variety of other 
educational progranunes designed primarily for 
adur 




(5) J. Dum^dier writes: 
"Sociologically adult education may. 
defined as action for the cultural develop- 
ment of society or componenV. groups, consci- 
ously directed towards the development of thp 
economy, of the society and of the human per- 
sonality, by means ofa system of continuous 
or recurrent leamhig which brings the cul- 
ture of a member of society into contact 
with those kinds of culture and cultural levels^ 
which are most capable' of encouraging such 
development." ' 

(6) Father of thtb Indian Nation late 
Mahatma Gandhi said, "Adult (Social). Educa- 
tion of my conception must *ma*^ men and 
women better citi2fens allround. '^It^^-^^ttould 
include the education of every stage oF life/ 



(7) Drp Radha Kilshnan, Ex-Presijient ot 
IfiQla, '"said; "Our problem/lis to make "our 
bociety something of which the lowest mem- 
oer can feoK proud. It Is the reconstruction 
of our society. That is the Gospel of Social 
Education." 

(8) Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the lato 
Prime Minister of India, said, "Social educa- 
tion, in its wider sense, is perhaps more 
necessary than any kind of education. But 
this will be so, if the terms are not Inter- 
preted in a narrow way." ^ 

Objectives of Adult Educntioo 
As the. Education Comnjission of India 
(1964-66) has put it, "One* of the irajof 
plans in the 'strategy of a society which is 
deteroiined to achieve economic development, 
social tranjgformation ^nd effective social 
security should be to educate its citizens to 
participate in its developmental programmes 
willingrlly, inteiiigcnlly and cTjciently. This 
is particularlj^ urgent in a society in which 

masses of people have missed schooling and 
in which the education given has been irrele- 
vant to the developmental needs. The farmer 
who tills the soil or the worker who turns 
the machine must understand the nature of 
the soil and the machine and acquire some 
acquaintance with the| scientific processes in- 
volved in production in order to adopt new 
practices and improve upon them." Adult 
education has an important" objective of tra- I 
iJiing people in better skills and creating Id ! 
them an understanding and knowledge of the 
technological progress, which Science is ma- 
king day by day. The following are some of 
tnet mam objectives of adult education:— 

(1) To evolve a system of social changes and 
deveHt)pment. which will be in harmony 

- with the genius of the people and, solve 
problems of mass education in a practical 
•way within abort time as possible. 

(2) . To enable the illiterates to acquire not 
' the superficial literacy which implies. 
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oftm without warirant, a capacity t<> reacl 
the printed page, but the far more capa- 

t; city of , using heart and intelligence for 

''*8ome construction purpose. 

(3) To give greater concretness and reality 

• to the knowledge acquired by the neoli- 
teratcs in some significant craft, trade or 
occupation on the basis of education. 

(4) Produce workers who will look upon 
all kigds of uscTul Work including man- 
nual laboor, even scavenging — as«honou- 

• rable and who will both be able and 
" willing to stand on thovr own feet. 

(5) Give the citizens a keen sense of personal 
. worth, dignity and efTiciency and str^g- 

then"ln them the desire for self impfov^^ 
ment/and Fecial -service in a co-operative, 
community. 

(6) i To enable the people to cairy the outlook 
: and atUtude acquired in their community 

environment, into wid t world oi^tside. ^ 
Every adult is entilled* to dpmand ^an op- 

portunity to be acquainted with the new 
knowledge?, the changes which affect economic 
conditions, political behaviour, national chan 
lge3 and the scientific advancement in the 
.world so that thfe adult is able to play his or 
her role in the society of which he or she is 
a member, This lies at the root of the concept 
of adult education. While foUowtrig an> occu- 
pation in life, the adult should have an oppor- 
tunity to acquire skills and Jpiowledge which 
will enable him to improve professional 'com- 
* petence. This knowledge should also train him 
to make adjustments with the rapid changes 
going on around a person and also enable him 
to adjust with the environment. 

The Tokyo Conference mentioned the fol- 
lowing; four objectives of adult education :- 

(a) Adult Education is an instrument for 
promoting awareness, an instrument for chan- 
ge and socialization; by daily social practice, 
it aims to create an educated society consci- 
ous of the values of a sense of community, it 



mobilizes energies; all Individuals can and 
should be able to teach themselves and them- 
selves bo teachers; 

(b) It is an instrument for preparing the 
Individual for productive activity and for par- 
ticipation in management; 

-(c) It is an instrument whereby the whole 
man at work and man ^t play, man in his civic 
and family roles, can achieve fulfilment; it 
helps to develop his physical, moral and intel- 
lectual qualities; 

(d) It is an inslPhjmont with which to 
combat economic and cultural alienation and 
prepare the way for the emergence of a libera- 
ting, genuine national culture. 

Adult education, when placed in a context 
3f life-long education and cultiiral develop- 
ment, which are inseparable, aims to educate 
Tee individuals in a changing society. 
World situalioD in regard (o Literacy and Adult 

Education 

* 

The literacy percentage in the world, par- 



ticularly tiiat in Asia. Africa and Latin Ame- 
rica is alarming. One* third of the world's adult 
population is foun^*to be illiterate. Though 
,massiv(r campaigns against ' adult illiteracy 
were . launched and encouraging results. ' were 
achieved, tremendous growth of population has 
caused corresponding increase in the total nurri- 
bcr of adylt illiterates in the 'World. The folio 
wing stat^ent will show how t6tal numbe: 
^ , of illitorat* adults has increased since 1950 to 
1970 though the total percentage of illiteratej 
has decreased:- 

.World's Literate ' IlUteirate Per9eaitag£ 

Adult Adults Adults • of Tota 
Population , (Mil- (Mil-"",, iUtera 
(million) lion) .lion) ... tes, 

1579 -879 . 700 44.3 
18G9 1134 735 39,3 
2287 . .1504 7^ 34,2 
From the above statement it appears tha 
effects of the population explosion are gainin 
iijjperhand .over| literacy efforts. All '*tlic ma| 



Year 

■ * u 



1950 
1960 
1970 
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J»n=atage of school soil ohto °" ■ *™ 
• .'""K' and also ihe Iwl of h,, , ™ 
lowMl. The foUo^naWe J,^ "f^™' 

' • . percen-. 
\ • ■ . tage 



' y^rld Tol^gT^ 2287000 
if . 194000 
tK ^erica 161000 
A4tio -<Unerica 163000 
^^'^ 1237000 
52100O 

13000 
(68300) 



Ocean^ 
(Arab States)' 



1504000 
. 51100 
158000 
12500Q 
658000 
502000 

11800 
(18400) 



3 4 

783000 34.2 

a43O0O 73.7 

2500 1.5 

■ 38600 23.6 

579000 46.8 

18700 3.6 

140ei0.3 
(49900) 73. a 



in the worId%°^iJf "!!!--te adults 
. adults are found in Asia^inJ ^^t^^ate 

. rates inr the world. storehouse of iUite- 

* The situation in regard fn r L 

^ also equally disap'p „ ^S^^-f - In- 
i^teracy percentage in India Kg 3^^!/'!!^"* 
•to the census of 1971 Thi., '^^'^ 35^ccording 
advance over the litpr.^ ^ shpwsgT definite 

and 1961 ^hifh^wen^rr 1'''' 
However, the total nam hpr f„ "^^^PecWvely. 
dia has incr e^S in^ea" °' f in In- 

The total number of iUiteite 1 ^""^'^ing. 
ages was 280 million 28 ^'^"'^ °^ all • 

whioh advanced t^°3omSionT^^^^^ " '''' 
1961 and . the same hoe „^ crores) in 

lion (36 crore^Tln 19n 'Sr' 

-"it iiteracy. all . ov Ae ^oVZrS;::^? 



^ia and Africa^ ^rfugT'thi"'^ 
, widespread literacy rd mlr.l . «««PaiW 
were emphasized L^i„Z? 1^^ »^es 
social change. BuT a ' . development 
campaigns, after a pr mfsin.^^f °^ "'^ 
short lived hfv.o.. P;'™smg , start, wen: 

be tadcle^'JTor Tmi;' ^^^^ " 

l^eaosandx^ourcidevteT;? *° 
of adequate prenaratirn nr • ' ^ack 

po"-ces. these n??'"^""" re- 

H results or tT^^Tt Tk ""^^ ^i^i' ' 

same thing happen"? to L '^^^ 
h«on prograS^^e^' ^hL hT''"" 
Ithe programmes of adui ,,,^^PP^°«d because 
hcation we^ not Unut w hT/ 
^^-nomic aHcultSSrel^^^^^ 



Country 

Denmark 
Sweden 
Finland ; 
Britain ' 
U.S.S.R. 
^Russia) 
Canada 
Japan 

United States 
of -America " 



Belgium 

France 

Cuba 

Gzekoslovakia 
Poland 

Newzealand 
Australia 



World Literacy Figures 

Percen- Country 

tar^ ^ 



100 \ India 
100 

99 

99 Phillipin^s 



'akistan \ 
onesia 



98.5 Afghanistan 
98.0 Portugal 
97.8 Africa 

Egypt (Arab 
Republic) 

97.8 Lybyan (Arab 

Republic) 
96.7 Mali 

96.4 Mauritius 

77.9 Morocco 
95.-0 Nigeria 

95. 3. South Africa 

95 Uganda 

95 Zambia ; - 



Percentage! 



42.9. 
■8. 
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Italy ; . 

Spain ^ / : . 

Iran , / 

Equador .\ 

Ceylon 

Brazil 

Thailand 

Mcpdco 

Turkey 

Jordon 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

C!hina 

Bolvia 

S]tdan 

Niepal ' 

'^ikkim 

^yciah Arab 

RepubKc 

(ietnam 



' State 



90.7 


Costa Rica. 


84.3 


82.4 


Jamaica 


77.0 


22.8 


I*uerto Rico 


80.6 


67.5 


Argentina 


' ' .91.4 


75.1 


Chile 


83.6 


60.7 


Coliimbia 


72.9 


67.7 


Peru 


40.6 


65.4 


Venezuela 


43.3 


46.0 


Cyprus 


75.9 


32.4 


Iraque 


14.5 


90.2 


Israel. 


84.2 


57.7 


Korea 


70.6 


79.2 


Kuwait 


52.6 


32.1 


Malasia 


32.3 


12.0 


Mongolia 


95.4 


8.8 


Yemen 


31.0 


15.9 


Greece 


80.4 




Hungary 


97.4 


29.5 


Romania 


88.6 


74.5 


Yugoslavia . 


76.5 



cState 



India 

Greater Dlj^mbay 
Chandigarh 
tCerala 
Delhi 

Goa-D£u-Daman 
Andaman 
NikQbar 
Pondicherry'. 
Luccadiv, Minicoy 
and Amindivi 
Tamil Nadu 
Maharashtra 
Gujarat 
njab 



Literacy^ Figures 

Literacy 
percentage 
Total ( 
29.35 
64.03 
61.24 
60.16 
56.55 
44.53 



in India 
Literacy Literacy 
among *among 
males females 
18.47 
.25 ^ 54 
54 

66 .M ■ 53 
63.87 47 
54.45 • 34 




43.48 
43.36 

43.44 
39.39 
39.06 
35.70 
33.^ 
33'05 
32.80 
31.47 
31.32 
30.87 



51.54 
54.56 

56.26 

51.68 

51.28' 

46.10 

40.6 

42.84, 

46.16 

41.78 

42.30 

40.56 



30. 9f 
Z2.(h 



Assail 
Meghalaya 
Nagaland 
Haryana , 
Orrlssa ■ 

Andhra. Pradesh 
Madhya Pradesh 
Uttar Pradesh • 
Bihar 
Rajasthan 
Jammu & Kashmir 18.30 
Dadra& Nagar gg 



Lilemcy 
percentage 
Total. 

28.74 
■ 28.41 
27.33 
26.69 
26.12 
24.56 
22.03 
21.64 
19.97 
18.79 



Haveli ^ . 
North Frontier 
Agency 



9.34 



Literacy 
among 
males 

37.82 
32.92 
. 34.42 
37.20 
38.^5 
33.26 
32.58 
37.74 
30.65 
28.42 
26.41 

25.00 
14.60 . 



X4tera.cy 
among 
females 

18.68 
< 23.68 
19.21 
14.68 
13.75 
15.65 
10.82 
10.20 ■ 
8J9 
8.26 
9.10 

7.77J 

3.54 



In Greater "Bombay, 64.03% population is 
literate; aaid out i)f these nearly 6,50,000 
adult men and women are illilerate. Looking 
at the statements pertaining to Literacy percen- 
ages" in different States one could imagine 
how great is the task of eradicating illiteracy 
in our country in the nearest future. Even in 
the premier city of India - Bombay - a large 
number of people are yet to be educated. 
This is a great blot on the fair name of thjsf* 
city, which takes pride in calling itself the 
Urbs Prima. In ordei to make Bombay this 
first fully literate city in India, we must all 
join hpfnas and attack the problem of illiteracy 
on a war-footing. All educated people, stu- 
dents, teachers^ social workers and all others 
must join hands to remove the demon of illi- 
teracy from Bombay once for all. 

Handicaps saffered by 4Ui illiterate Person 

. 1 . An illiterate person cannot ^sign his or her 
own name but gives his or her thumb impres- 
sion on any written docmnent without reading 
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It« rrhiaa be or she can be easily cheated by ' 
any one* 

2.* An ilUteorate has to (Jepend on others ' 
for reading and writing his or her letters con* 
toining very important and secret Information 
3/ Ab a voter^ h^ or she cannot exercise the ' 
voting right independaatly aad wisely. 

4.* As a worjjcer in a factory or in the field, the 
illiterate is a loser himself and he cannot help 
in eiBoient production due to . his illiteracy 
and ignorance. 

5t Due to lack of- foresight and prudence; the 
illiterate faDs into bad ways of life and ruins 
himself and his family. 

6. An illiterate woman cannot be a good mo- 
ther or a good house wife. \ 

7. An illiterate person has' to face a numbey 
difficulties in his or her daily life, e.g. get* . 

ting into a bus and tfain, getting down at the 
correct station, -writing his or her applications, 
sending money orders and passing of promisory 
notes etc, 

8. Hfr or she may be cheated by others in 
everyday dealings. • * 

9. An ilhterate loses all the joys and plea- * 
sures derived from reading books and newspa- 
pers to his or her own taste and satisfaction, 

./ Adulf Education Progranuni^s | 

^ The Education Commission of India has de- I 
fined the programme of Adult Ekiucation in the 
, following words : — 

'*An eifective programme of Adult Educa 
tion, in the Indian context, should envisage the 
* followdng ' 

|j a) Liquidation of illiteracy; ' 

b) Continuing education; 
^,^:c) Correspondence, courses; \ 
I d) Idbraries; . 

e) ,Rple of .Universities dn Adult Education; 

and 

f) Organisation and administration ol 
Adult Education." 

; t . ^ .Liquidation ol illiteracy : The price 

* " -- •• ■ - - • . •■• I 



which an indiviaual as well . as the nation pays' 
for alliteracy Is high, although On? grows ^c^ 
customed, with the persistent malady and W 
comes insensiUve to the harm it dpcs. The dr- 
cumstances of modem life" condemn the iiUte* 
rate to liVe an inferior existence. ; He' has.: 
little prospects, of a reasonable inpome. 
He remains isolated from" the sophiati. 
cated social process such as democratic govern- 
ment and commercial marlteting. The uneduca- 
ted is not in reality a free, citizen. Illiteracy as 
a mass phenomenon hjocks economic and social 
progress, affects economic productivity, popula- 
, tion control, natiomil integration and security 
I ajid improvement in health and sanitation. 

• third International Conference on Adult 

Education held at Tokyo in 1972 also empha- 
, sised the need of giving "an upper place to Adult 
, Literacy programme. "There is a oToso con- 
nection between the social an,l economic refor- 
mation of the society and the level of Ute- ? 
racy. Literacy must be understood to be an''' 

element of nation-building. Literacy gives to 
the adults the necessary communication skills 
.for acquiring such knowledge and training 

it r"^^ T^^' '^"^ to increase their pro! 
ductivity and to participate more effectively in 
de<5isdon making at aU levels. ^ 

menSr f^"'^^"^" Commission of India recom- 

racy - (a) The mass approach and (b) the 
. se^tive approach. As the Education Com! 

approach lies in a aetermJned mobilization of 
all available educated men and women the 
country to constitute a force for combatting 

^tion of this force Ina weOl-planned Literacy 

STEf triS^^. ^PP^^^'^^ unorthodox S 
nas been tried on many parts of the world 

Maharashtra in the fonn of a' 

bay^n theT" ^" Greater Bom- 

Day m the form of a^rash Programme. • . 

'/^^ selective approach is tied down bv 
xts inherent limitations and is by Its veiy nTtu^" 
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is a overaU soliition, Tbe wlecUvo apptQaol « 
apeclally suited fb groupa which can be easily 
Identified, controHtod' and motivated for intensi\^e' 
Jiterjicy work. Th^Bpecific needs of the^ 
^jjrpups can be ascertained arid purposeful lite- 
racy programmes pr^ared to meet them. It ig 
easier to^handle thoseimups and. investment on 
JKeracy for them can yJdM comparatively quick 
and gainful results. A further advantoge o£ 
the selective approach is thaMhe Literacy pro. 
grammes can include training which wiU advance ' 
the -occupational and vocational interests. Such 
hteracy approach is different from the Iraditio. 

Imo f ^**«^ent Of rudhnentary literacy 
akUIs of reading, writing and Arithmetic. It is - 
a functional literacy approach. The tradltionaj 
literacy is chiefly remedial and to someexterit 
It makes up the deficiency of the fonnal school, 
ing. It 'relies upon the mass 'approach and 
attempts to make as latge a population of imt&- 
rate- adults literate in the shdrteet ' possible 
time, with the help of voluntary; workeorsif flfu. 



dents and teachers in a community. Tl^e objeq- 
tive of the traditional literacy is primarily so- 
cial,; cultural and poUtical rather than techni* 
cal, emotional and developmental. - 

I^ Uteracy to be of some use as a strategic 
factor in national integration and economic 
development, is something moreHhan the mere 
skills of reading, writing and being alile to do 
some sunple arithmetical operations.- i?his ia 
caUed functional literacy according to the Mew 
concept of literacy. It is literacy that Works, 
functional Literacy includes intellectual 

Sr Jn? !^*^*'^^ ^^'^^^^ "The concep. " 
>ual skills." Conceptual skills are related to 
reaaoninggr" and power. The farmer or the wor- 
ker needs to think, pncoptually and to be able 

On«'°^^^^°''^'^^"°"'^^°"* ''^s experience. 

•One of the most significant goals of functional 
.hteracy is to introduce new values " conducive 

to development. The approach to functional 

literacy does not just consider the ilUl^ate in 
S Se?at *' individual starting ^^tm 
;«Ptal Illiterate man in a developing situation. 

• ■ ■ — J ...... ■ 



It aimsVat training man aa anlicthre agent f&j 
hia crtvi\onmcnt. This trajnhjg ;^ i&t|>nal 



in charac^ 
. ing as the 

the new a 
^gfictional 



> agricultu-al or industrial trains 
!& inay be. ^hla ig; „'pjr.eoisely why 
iroach is afeo called Work-oriented 
Iteracy. ■ • 



Adult Literacy is now • considered by many 
as a pre-requisite without which many forms 
of capital and technical investment lose their 
impact. The World Conference jOf • Education! 
, TOsters, 0{i eradication of illiteracy, organiz- 
ed by Unesco at TTeheran in 1965 concluded *" 
that rather* than an end in itself Uteracy 
.jhould be regarded as a ^vay of^preparmg man ' 
lor a social, civic and economic iole that goes 
far beyond the limits of rudimentary literacy 
• training consisting , merely in the teaching of 
readinjr and Writing. The- process of learning to . 
read and Write should be made an opportunity 
for acquiring information that can- be immedia- 
tely used to improve living standards. Reading 
., and writhig should not only lead to eletnentary 

knowledge but to training for work; increased 
/ . productivity, a gi^ater p^ticipatiOA in civic 
Ijjfe^ a bettc^r undefratandiiig of the surrqundiing 
world and (shoiiliJ, ultimatdiy, open the way. to 
:* basic human culture, < 

Such Literacy progxjattunes will have thtree 
stages as followa ' • 

1) The initial stage consisting of ax^quain- 
tihg the adult learners with treading!, writing 
and arithmiBtIc and some general knbwMge 
relating to civic and national problems in which 
, the entire ©ociety is involved and to the profcs* 
eion in which the learner is engaged. 

' 2) The second stage should - deepen the 
knowledge and skills gained in the initial stage 
and train the adult In using literacy gained' for' 
.^ solving personal, problems and enriching per-; 
. Sonal life. ' ^ • • 

' " 3) The third stage should l^ad the adult 
Vto one of the programines of continuing educa* 

♦ " * In • a country ' like India, one is tempted tc 
. vote for a massive attack on illiteracy on a war 



fpo^feg. Uowever, 6nq cannot t^commend {C ^lirigle 
^pproa^ to fight ina?s illiteracy in th6 country, 
,MMl4erin^ the resWts gMned .so 
;att^nipt$ to .wipe out iUiteracy. in the Indlnn 
jon^textj, hoth the selective approach and the mass • , 
approach need to be co^nidered. Though tiie ps.i> 
fsefttage of lltefacy in -Inclia is slowly increasing, 
;the^ absolute figures" of total illiterates are also, oil 
M Increase. This is mainly due to the tremens ^ 
«lot» , growth of population. According to ""Censiis \ 
Of 1961, India had a population of over 439 million 
of which. about 24% could read and write as 
against nearly 16% in 1951 and 12% in 1941, Dur- 
lag the last 10 years, tlie population has .risen 
;<V;ith a leap of 21.(1% whereas the rate of literacy 
ha^ gone up by only 7.1%. The total number of 
:il(iterates ,in the country was estimiated tq be 
about 280 million In 1951, which grew to 332 mil- - . 
liQn in 1961. The present literacy has risen from 
24% in 1961 to 29.35% by the end of the third 
Five -Year Plan period, whereas population has 
Increased from 439 to 492 million. By 1971, i e. at 
fin end of the Fourth Five Year Plan, *he po- 
J|^liio» has, increased frorii 492 milUor) tp §48 

niillion* and the total number of illiterates tO| 
nbont 360.6 million. At present 180 million, 
adults in the age group of 15 and 44 are estimatj 
- cd to be Uliterate. - ' V ^ | 
The principal strategy adopted so far, for the; 
removal of illiteracy in the country, was exclui| ■ 
jrfve .emphasis on the programme of compulsory^ 
primary edtkcation for all the children till thei 
reached thfe age of 14 years. However, it has no| 
*been possible to implement this programniji 
/ ^effectively. Hence it is urgefltly necessary, t|^' 
y jaunch a massive unorthodox natloji.'^I progratw 
^;tte tor eradicating adult Illiteracy in the coui^ 
;fcryr '* Along with this\ massive^ programme, I 
^»^ll-plam follow-up education for the neoljt 
W must also be taken* up. Secondly, thjr 
Vildult literacy programme through the selectht 
' must also be started. As a matter (J 

■ fdCt^* both the programmes of Mass Approai 
• a^^^^ must go hand | 

^v)^^ as^ Recommended by the Education Con 
; h^^ V • * ' \ 

An educated and well informed citizen is^t 
> "tsSet to his country, pn the other hand, an ill 



tetat^ iwd ignor^^ jwswon U ft eurse to ibe ick * 
Jtety; No democracy cin be fully i^icqcssful unj 
fess aU its cilissens, are litmte jtnd socially edu- 
jatcd, Through Social Educatioii, people can learn 
feette^j^*^^ Uving* SociaVE^ enables 
axeirij^o be clean and hygiprtic, heaUhy and ; 
(trong; efficient and economic; A ^iterate and sok 
^ally educated niSn is more successful; in bis^ 
kovk either In factory or in tbe^field/ ili$ >ieal^ 
ttgs with his f ri^ends. and feWowmen are fair, and 
lecent. tie is more successful and Jiajppy In Wa 
amily life than an illiterate and Ignorant man* 
$l^^^Ji Continuing^ Education P;x>gramme$^ t/ .^ 
!}'jAciuU Education has unending function in 
he national systexix of educatioh>In conditions pt 
apid change and advancing knowledge, man 
oust continue to learn in ordet to live a full life.: 
learning is the way of civilised UfOv Of all the 
orcesfbr change in society. Science has made} the 
preatest impact aridT^ducation has therefore, to 
respond morfe swiftly to signals from this field. 
Ilducation shotild combine practice and theory 
work with learning. "Bole of education and actK 
Vtties related to civic ani extrai-professional life 

■ ' " ■ ■ ■ 



6f the iniUvldual are playing a promlnenipart 
ttiany natttlbal programmes of adult educatlonJ 
■<Tokyo Conference). , Adult Education inust bi 
designed to serve a great variety of purposes am 
'ifiifferent groups which vary not only according 
to their educational attainments but according ti) 
their occupational interests, cultural aspirationt.^ 
'bhd sectors of the community, in particular illij. 
terates, women, handicapped persons, refugee 

,-the unemployed immigrants etc.,' with a vie^^ 
to iitoprove their living conditions. . . * The educ 
tiOnal process should/start from the needs inhu.^ 
rent in peoples' circumstances and their indivl,, 
^dual asjpiratipns; it should be integrated with th^ 

^ ^'activities of daily life and lead on inevitably tL^ 
'6ther forms of educational activity so as to avbii, 
any possibility of relapse into ignorance. Thi^ 
'presupposes a weltkhit structure comprising ap^* 
'introductory stage (which may be preliteracj^ 
^land literacy training or atelrnatively a basS^ 
-general education)* and more advance stages i. 
"the development of various potentialities an 
aptitude and also refresher courses as vocationi^* 
Retraining courses, 




( " ,y^^,^graiiiinc$ of 
i. Literacy classes. * . 

i • Post-literacy */ • 
'classes. * 

.,3. Follow-up 

vc; (Library Service 
i V -Study classes, 
'•^Community groups) 
4,* Continuing 

Bducation 
/ for higher 
''" ladders of * * • 
"\ formal [ '* 

• ^ . education ' , 
'courses. 

I 5, Conununity CJ^ntres 

6. Use of mass media 

7. ^ Bxtra-curriculaar 
. programmes for 

health, hygiene 
/etc, 

"B. Caltural Education. 



Adult Educaiiod 
^ Continuing Education 
!• General Education 
courses 

2 . Oaf t training courses 

3. Home-crafts. Home 
Soience etc. for 

• women. 

4. Vocational Training 
courses for workers. 

5. Farmers' and work- 
ers' functional ate- 
racy programmes 
(and other occupa- 
tional groups) 

. 6. Correspondence ^ 
courses. . / 

7. Courses for social 
and cultural enrich- 
ment. 

8. Need-based (Poly- 
valent) Adult Edu- 
cation 'Courses. 

'9. Special programmes 
for special age gro- 
ups. Non - formal 
education. 
10. Ad-hoc courses for 
self-employed people. 
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Adult Education Movement In India 



Adult Education in one form or ancfther has 
,»been in existence in India since times immemo- 
^.rial, but its recognition as an organised education- 
Val activity is fairly recent. Adult Education was , 
^ accepted as a definite responsibility of the Gfov- 
^ ernment during the period from 1947 onwards. 

Before this, mass ^eracy campaigns were orga- 
^nised, particularly since 1939 when provincial 
i. autonomy came into being/ The sporadic cam- 
'ifpaigns were initiated by the Universities, volun- 
tary organizations ^ke the Social Service ^League 
and' local social workers. Actually the campaign 
^.pf Adult Liertacy and Adult Social Education 
,^iodk organised forms during th^ first five year 
plan period, when over 55 lakhs of illiterate adults 
•were enrolled in the Adult literacy classes, run 
^by the community development departments in 
^various developmental blocks in the country. 

; • Adult Education in Bombay 

Adult Education through the Government of 
• Bombay began in 1937, whe n a Committee was 



/tjappointed to work out a detailed scheme. During 
the period 1937-38, 2U Adult Literacy classes 
' '^were organised in Bombay.-On 4th April 1939, a 
^jjlarge-scale literacy campaign was started by the 

* :;^Adult Education Committee nominated by ' the- 

* .^^^rovincial Board of Adult Education and Social 

Service League under the Presidentship of late 
Shri B. G. Kher, the then Prime Minister of Bom- 
^ * bay. On 1st May 1939, over 596 literacy classes 
I ^were started under the auspices of this Conrimittee 
! Later, the Government appointed an indepen- 
t rjdent Committee called the Bombay City Adult 
i fiiEducation Committee on 18th July 1939, with a 
^i^'.View to organise literacy movement in Bombay 
OJcity on a permanent basis and Shri B. G. Kher 
^continued to hold his office as the President.. . : 
-iri ? Besides late Shri B. Q. Kher, the Committee 
,^.had the privilege of having late Shri Mangaldas 
•*rPakwasa, Ex-Governor of Madhya Pradesh, Shri 
t;tGulzarilal Nanda, Ex-Union Home Minister, latq 
f '^Shri Champaklal G, Modi,' Ex-Judge, Small 
f 'nCauses Court, Shri S. li. Silam. Lt. Governor of 
J.-SrPondicherry, Smt. Sulochana Modi, 5x-Mayor of 
•".^^'Bombay as its Presidents in the past. At present, 

" Barrister M, G. Mane is the President of the 
Committee. 

This Comniittee has been steadily going 
ahead with its programmes of Literacy and Social 
Education among the illiterate masses of Bom- 
. bay, for the last 35 years; and has, till now, suc- 
^ceeded in educating 6,34,650 adult men and 
women. 

During the last 35 years, the Committee had 
. enrolled in its Literacy and Social Education 
: classes 1367772 adults, out of whom 634650 adu- 
lts i^jcluding women have passed the test. In addL- 
^ • lion, 362150 adults. 283025 men and 78225 women 
attended the past-literacy classes, of whom 171600 
passed the Post-Literacy test. There were many 
• more numbering in thousands, who received in- 
•> .formal education through educational cinema 
i- shows, cultural programmes, cleanliness cam- 
paigns, exhibitions and similar other extra-curri- 
cular activities organised by the Committee from 
' time to time. During these 35 years, the Com- 
V-njittee has spent PvS. 1,03,09416 over the move- 
..loent of Social Education. 
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Pioneering work of the Committee: 

The Committee has done a pioneering, work 
in the field of Literacy and Social Educatipn 
movement in the country, and has been recognis- 
ed by the UNESCO as one of its three dsfiociate 
projects in India. 

Our Committee operates its^^programmes,' 
predbminently, in an urban environment *and thQ 
pattern of its work has been well appreciated^ 
not only in India but also by the experts In thd 



field of Adult Education in, the countries abroadi ^ 
While appreciating Committee's Annu3KRfiport\ 
for the year. 1966-67, the Acting Director of the'\ 
Department of Adult Education, UNESCO, Paris," 
Writes, "The Bombay City Social Education Com- 
mittee, with its pioneering services, spread ovef 
twenty eight years, has shown strikingly hoV 
Literacy and Adult Education can be employed^ 
as investment for change and devetopnient. The 
award of honourable mention to Bombay City 
^Social EducatioI^ Committee for its sustained, 
efforts and decisive contribution to literacy teach-' 
ing, on behalf of 5,22,000 adults and for its social 



and cultural activity among those who have re- 
cently learned to read, is an international recog- 
nition of the significant response and results 
which have attended your Committee's initia- 
tives." 

A number of workers in the field of Adult 
Education in the country, pay visits to Bombay 
^t9,obsepe the activities of the Committee. 
UnescQ experts from different p«j-ts of the world 
also come to Bombay, every year, and study the 
*>york of theJCQmmittee. 
/A^ golden page has been added to the history 
of ^ the Committee during the year 1969-70 
as a result of ' recognition given by the Unesco 
to the Committee's meritorious services in the 
field of, Adult Education. During that year, the 
Qommittee got international reputation for its 
outstanding merit and success in the fight against 
illiteracy. The UNESCO has instituted inter- 
national prize in the name of Mohamed Reza 
Pahelvi, the Shahenshah of Iran, in 1967. 
Government of India had repommended the name 
of our committee for this prize. The Interna- 
^tional SJury consisting of Her Highness, Princess 



Ashraf Pahelvi, Mr. Rodolf Baron Castro, His 
f Excellency Ato Work Abtewold, recommendetf* 
i to award honourable mention to the Bombay*' 
% City Social Education Committee. J . \ 

i , Activities of the 

I Bombay City Social Education Committee 

The Committee conducts Social Education* 
V Centres right from the literacy level to the level 
j of continuing education. The Committee 'cori-j' 
ducts both currirular and extra-lurricular Pro-' 
K grammes of Adult Social Education. The cur- 
r ricular prograjnmes are in th-e form of Literacy; 

classes. Post-literacy classes, Continued Post-- 
^ literacy classes, sewing and cutting classes, Matru, 
Vikas Kendras, Community Centres an4 Poly-' 
. valent Adult Education Centres, . i 

Follow-up education is carried on through 
Study Circles, Reading Rooms, Library Services, 
Post-literacy and Continued Post-Literacy clas- 
ses. Supplementary extra curricular activities like 
V health and cleanliness iiampaign, film and film- 
i Strip sho\vs, exhibitions, excursions, cultural* 
I • • ..'is 



programmes and talks on topics of general in- 
terest are also planned regularly for^ Inrichmg 
the social arfB cultural life of the adult learners. 

LITERACY AND POST-LITERACY CLASSES 

The Committee conducts literacy* classes in 
two stagey. The first or the initial stage is of four 
months. Adults studying in the initial classes 
g€t a mastery or proficiency in reading and. the 
elementary knowledge of writing and arithmetic. 
The second stage of post-literacy education is of 
8 months' duration. The adult-learne/s com- 
pleting this stage become proficient i\ b6th 
reading and writing. The Committee allbor- 
gani^s continuation education classes for the 
neo-literates, who are ambitious to further their 
formal education in higher standards, even uptp 
the Vernacular Final Level. A few adults also 
pursue their education upto the S.S.C. cla^ 

1 CLASS ORGANISATION WORK 

' J^^^^ respect of organisation of the 
Spdal Efducation C^res is' done periodically, 
after ea^h four months' sessiop \s oyer. This 
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'wrk consists of propaganda meetings, personal 
{contacts, census of illiterates arid finding out 
{suitable places for holding the classes. Areas of 
!;vork are selected well in advance and officers, 
supervisors and teachers are put in charge of 
the s2ime. These officers and area workers or- 
ganize the work in cooperation with the local 
isociaT ,yrorkers, members of the area\ and Chawl 
Committees. Members' of .the Bombay City 
Social Education Committee also, guide in the 
class organisation work. Though a special peri- 
od *of abo^t 10 days is given for the class or^ani 
3ation work, at the end of each 4 lilonths' session, 
actual work in regard , to the /wganisation of 
Sotlal Eklucation ' classes is Vglanned much 
earlier. ' v • ' 

After tb} propaganda 'Work census ,Qf 
illiterate adult is taken and enlistment of 
illiterate adults in the proposed literacy classes 
Is done accordingly. • Wjiile " f Oiiriulating the 
classes it is al&o necessary to find out suitable 
places to h ' 'he classes. The chawl committee 
♦"nembera, locll social workers and the members 



fcf the committee help in securing rooms and 
open places for holding the classes. ' ^* • 

' 1. literacy classes; The literacy classed are 
conducted f o.r the benefit of illiterate adult men 

* and women between the age of 14 and 50. These 
"classes are ruh for 4 months, with an average 
jof one and quarter hour's teaching every day, 

• and an examination is takeij^^ at the end of 4 
months. The successful students attending these 
c^psses receive free* education. Besides teaching 
aids like books, slates etc. are also given free. 

♦ 2. Post literacy classes; After the adults 
have completed their literacy studies, they are 
given the bjenefit of post-literacy education, with 
the datfble object of keeping up interest of the 
neoliterates'ln further studies as well as helping 
'them In retain ftig their newly gained Literacy. 
There are, two stages of Post-literacy Education, 
each of 4 months, the second stage being held 
when , there is "^a demand by the adults, them- 
selves.. Even after the second stage. The adults, 
'desirous of studying further, are given the scope 
•of studying for additional 4 months also, •^' " 



I 3. Advanced Post-literacy classes: In ad- 
dition, to the^regular Post-literacy Classes, Con- 
ducted by the Conunittee,*^ Advanced Post-lter* 
acy classes,' equivalent to Primary IV, V, VI and 
yil standards, - are also conducted for the de-. 
serving students, on voluntary basis. Such 
'classess are -organised by the Committee, only 
for supervision and^ examination purposes; The 
adult, pupils, studying in such classes, bear the 
expenditure on text books, pencils, note books, 
and tution fees, etc. ' * • ' 

The Committee conducts nearly 1200. Social 
Education classes, every year, and about 30000 
men and women receive education through the 
.same. *: . ^ • , , 

I 4. Social Education Classes conducted by 
Other Agencies 

^ (a) Voluntary classes; These are organised 
by voluntary social welfare agencies or indivi- 
, duals,^oks, slates etc. are supplied free by the 
,CommtPtee and the institutions or individuals 
rjinning these* classes are^ paid aji honorarium of 
Rs. 7.50 per class, per month. 



(b) Grant in aid Classes: The Grant-in-aid 
classes are organised by the Social Welfare or- 
gariisations and the Committee gives 50% gran: 
on the admissible e.xpenditure, ^ to the agencies 
organi^g such classes. 

(cl Employer's Classes; These classes an 
^^'^ted in.Jii^^ and Factories with the 
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co-operatiofi afndltelp of the employers. These 
are held at itie premises of Mills or Factories 
and the worRers attend them before or afte: 
their respective shifts of vjprk. Expenses foi 
these classes are borne entirely by the respective 
employers. 

(d) • Teaching: methods. Materials ant 
Training of teachers: The method of teachini 
elementary Literacy, followed by our Committee 
falls in the group^lled ^'Global" methods. W( 
follow the New Word Method. The psychologipa 
process , involved in the Global methods is tc 
breaMlTe larger units into smaller units by waj 
of Analysis. Methods belonging to this grouj 
ate\ften called Analytic methods. ^Learning t( 
reacp through this method, becomes interesting 

•.-..^ ■ • 
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and rewarding and progreSs of the adult learn^f 
is greatly hastened. " The basic tinit of teaching 
according to the New Word Method is the word. 
This basic or key-word is introduced through 
the narration of the story and later on intro- *' 
jduced through a picture. The follow-up of the 
first lesson is the analysis of the key word and 
sub-key words into letters, liter on introducing ' 
•new or built words through the synthetic pro- 
cess. The Committee has prepared its owA' 
primers for teaching Literacy. For teaching 

. Marathi, the New Word Method is used, while 
for teacHing Hindi, Picture Word, Metliod is 
Used. In the Posf-literacy classed also^^ the 
Analytic or the Global rfiethod is used. . The 

• Committee has also prepared Post Literacy pri- 
meis based on the vocabulary study pf the neo- 
literates. ' * 

The literacy teaching has, normally, to be 
done in the classes conducted' in or around the , 
residential quarters of the adult learners, since 

, they are unwilling to attend classes held at 
distant places such as school buildings or public 

. halls. Secondly, the adult learners are not very 



ganisation ol extra-curricular i^tivities. Dd* 
monstration lessons in teaching different sub- 
jects^ are also arrangqid during the training 
courses. Besides this training, guidance to 
teachers and supervisors is also given through 
periodic meetings. Seminars, worksho]|s and 

C-the:spot guidance in their respective classes, 
hibitions of educational aids and teaching 
materials are' occasionally organised for the 
benefit of the workers. 

' 5' THE CRASH PROGRAMME 

In order to intensify the Literacy Compaign 
in the City, the Committee has taken up a crash 
programme for eradication of illiteracy* in 
Greater Bpmbay. This Crash Programme is on 
the basis of mass approach through larger parti- 
•cipation of the people in the 'Each One Teach 
One' Campai^ on voluntary basis. The Crash 
Programme envisages increasing number of 
voluntary teachers, mostly students of^Scnools 
and Colleges to take up tlie work on the TBsjch 
One Teach One' basis. The Committee Ijas 



much enthusiastic for learning. They have^tO < 
be influenced through local leaders or by persua- 
. 'tion. It is, therefore, necessary to enlist' teach- 
ers, who could do this most challenging job. 
Normally, local enthusiastic workers are enlisted 
*as teachers. Of course the Committee" has a long 
list of experienced teachers,- who have been 
working for over 15 to 20 years. Any way, it is 
very necessary to train the new teacher^ in the 
toethods and techniques of JLiteracy and adult 
education. The old teachers^also need re-oHen-. 
tation in regard to 'the growing conceptvof ^tpS'- 
cation and new methods being developed every 
dayx The Committee has a regular scheme of 
training the teacheifs and supervisors in these 
methods of Adult Education. Every year, a full 
•training course for about 12 days is conducted 
_,^at the Head jQuarters of the Committee. In 
T^addition to this^vmonthly Refresher's courses. 
\re also conducted^ These training courses con- 
sislspf lectures on cdncept and content of Adult 
Edi}^ion, Adult Psychology, methods of teach- 
mg adulte, aids of teaching, organisation and 
administration of Adult 'Education " classes, or- ^ 



ambition to coajjplete the work of eradicating 
jUiteracy in Greater Bombay in a shortest poe.- 
§ible time. In order to syst^tfcally organise 
this Camiraign throughout Qty the entire. 
^9ity is divided irito"26 Zones as follows:— 



ZONES 

;Zone Ho. 1 
Zone No. 2 

Zone No. 3 

Zone No, 4 

Zone. No. 5 

^one No: 6 

Zone No. 7 

Zone No.*^ 8 ^ 

jBojie Nolfg 



AREAS 

"^Fort. / . ^ 

Princes Street,N3irgaumi^ 
Tardeo and Grant Road 
Dongri- North and ^ 
Co ttbrr Green. ^ \ 
•JSjana Chowk, Tardeo 
North. 

Kalbadevi, Dongri 
Mazgaon, Jacob Circle, 
♦Kalachowki, Lalbaug, ' 
Parel Tank R^. 

Delisle Road, Worli, 
Prabhadevf, Se\vree.' ... . 
Dadar (South), 
Matunga. Sion. 
Djdar North, Sh/i 
'Park/Mahim, 




7 
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. ZONES. 


HREAS . 


Zone No. 10 


... Bandra, Khar, Santacni. 




• (West). ^ ; 


Zone 1^0. 11 


Bandra, Khar, . »* 




Santacruz (East). 


Zone No. 12 


... Vile Parle, 


Zone No. 13 


... Andheri, • . 


'Zone No. 14 


... Goregaon. 


Zone No. 15 


... Jogeshwari, Malad. 


Zone No. 16 


... ^andivli, GoraU 


?one No. 17 


... Chembur. 


Zone No. 18 


... Bhandj^p, Mulund. 


Zone. No. 19 


Kuria, Ghatkppar, 




Vikhroli. 


Zone No. 20 


... Borivli, • * 



Each Zone bas a Zonal Committee consist- 
ing of:— 

(a) Principals of Colleges in the Zone, 

(b) Head of Secondary Schools, 

(c) Principals of Training Colleges, 

• (d)-H€a(J Masters of Upper Primary Schools, 

(e) . Industrialists, 

(f) Prc/mineht Citizens, 

(g) Students' representatives, 

(h) Representatives of Local Welfare and 
^ Educational Organisations like Rotary 

4 Clubs, Chambers of Qommerce, Lions 
Clubs, etc * 

(i) Local Municipal Councillors, M,L.As and 
M.Ps* 

(j) Members of the Bombay City Social 
Education Committee. 

The Zonal Committee Is expected to do the 
following type of work: 

(1) Undertaking Surveys of ^different areas 

in the Zones; 
(2X Enlisting Local Voluntary Workers for 

th? Crash Programme' ^orH.> 



(3) Contacting schools, and Colleges fbi*' ap- 
% , pealing the students^ through meetings 

and personal contacts to extend their 
^ Active lielp in the .Crash Programme 
Work; ^ 

(4) Arranging training camps for the stu-' 
.dents to acquiant them with the methods 
of teaching illiterate adults; 

f5) Arranging for the supply of teaching 
materials, with the help of the Bombay 
City Social Education CommUtee; 

(6) Supervising the work 'of students, vqI- 
unteers and helping them .in solving 
difficulties; 

(7) Organising Area and Chawl Committees* 
to take Up the Crash Programme work 
independently; 

(8) Appointing different* Sub-Committfjes 
for carrying out different jobs as men- 
tioned belowip- 

(i) Sub-dbmmittee for isurvey work, 

(ii) Sub-CQmmittee for propaganda' work 

(iii) Sub-Committee Hor supervision 
work and 



(iv) Sub-Committee for organising the 
classes. 

CONTINUING EDUCATION COURSES 

1. Sewing and Cutting classes (for women). 

36 sewing and cutting classes are conducted, 
every year, in different areas. 

2. Matni Vikas Kendras!- A special activity 
fdr women undertaicen by the Committee, is the 
scheme of Matru Vikas Kendras. The object of 
conducting these Kendras is to impart know- 
ledge and skill to women of lower, middle and 
working classess so that they can perform their 
duties in and outside their home, more efficient- 
ly and with better understanding. The women 
attending these Kendras are taught some impor- 
tant home crafts like Sewing and Cutting 
embroidery, knitting, weaving, paper work' 
doll-making and stationery preparing etc. They 
are also given -the benefits' Nif sdcio-cultural 
activities like games, sports, cine^s, excursions 
library service, talks and discussions on import- 
ant subjects, food-demonstrations and trips etc., 
so that they could be trained to be good house- 
wives and vl'ell-informed citizens. At present, 
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there are 11 Matru Vikas Kendrfis in 4iflertent 
parts of the city. ' 

3. Communltv Centre: Community Centre 
has been started at the Samaj' Shikshan Mandir, 
Adarsh Nagar, Worli, since 1965. The following 
activities are conducted at this Centre for the 
•benefit of the working class community in the 
Worli Neighbourhood Unit area:— 
For. Children: ' • . ^ 

* ... 

1. Supervised Study Classes, 

2. Games and Sports, 

3. Hobby Centre, 

4. Katha Malas., 
/ 5. Balwadis, / 

• 6. ' Trips and field ^visits, and ■ ' . 

7. "Reading Room' and a Libjary. 

For Youths: 

1. Games and Sports, 

2. Cultural Activities, 

3. Reading Room and Library, 

' 4. Discussion Groups and Debates, and " 
5, Cemmunity Gatherings. \ . . ' 

For Women: . . • 

1. Craft classes, 
•f 2. Stationery classes, 

3. Hindi classes, 
, 4. Literacy classes, 

5. Field visits and trips, and 
. 6. Comnrmnity Gathering. 

Besides, extra-curricular activities like 
educational filmshows, cultural programmes etc. 
are regulayly organised fOr th^ benefit of all 
coming to the centres. 

/ 4. The Shramik Vidyapeeth (Polyvalent 
, Adult Educational Centre): 

\The Shramik Vidyapeeth in Bombay is 
esta'blished according to an agreement between 
the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training now the Ministry of Education & 
Social Welfare, Govt, of India, New Delhi and 
^he Bombay City Social Education Com- 
mittee, for an integrated programme and 
continuing system of basic and develop- 
mental education of workers in the year 
• }p&J, The Unesco helps us by way of sending 
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experts for developing the programmes and 
giving equipments and aid required for the same. 

5. Short-t^rm courses in Family LlUt:JEd\x- 
cation, home-keeping, nutrition, civicis and 
culture, etc. 



HFoirow-up Education Activities • ' ; 

(1) Reading Rooms . 

(2) Circulating Library Services 350 
^(3) Area Libraries ' ^. — ; 8* 

(4) Central Library — 1 

(5) Discussion groups — 

(6) Study circles ^ — 300 

(7) Community Radio Centres an<} 
Listeners Clubs , — 14 

(8) Production of literature for new- 
literates — Saksharata Deep a 
monthly magazine and books on 
various Social Education topics 
The Committee has published till 
now over 110 books. 

Extra-curricular Profirammca 
(1) Film Shows: About 400 .education film- 

^llZl T /""''^^^ with ^IH 

Object Of educating the general public 'and adult 
pupils attending Social Education classes on 
•various important topics of national and inter- 
national importance. 

nhJP '?lf"'!^ Programmes: These include 
Bhajans, Folk dances, folk dramas, dramatics 
physical cultural activities. Katha-Kirtans and 

^outZf Committee organises 

.(about 200 such programmes. 

; (3) Filmstrip profixamraeK These are ar- 
ranged for teaching subjects like History. Geo- 
"graphy. Science and Health etc. About 460 su,^ 
programmes are carried out everyNyear 
- (4) Excursions: Excursions of the Adult 
pupils and workers are taken out to places J 
interests like National Park. Elephanta Caves 
Caneri Caves. Vihar Lake. Pawal Lake aS 
Aarey Milk Colony etc. 

(5) CleanUness Campaigns: These are or- 
gamsed for training the adult pupils and res - 
rnl' °^ 7°'?'"f'=l^ss localities in maintaining 

ZZIT^ ^'^^'y such pre? 

grammes are organised every year. 
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(6) ExhlblUons: Exhibitions of • pictorial 
charts, models and other Informal materials per- 
taining to different aspects of Social Education 
ara held to educate the people and make them 
conscious of the benefits of Social Education. 

Other progntmn\es like Food demonstrations, 
talks on various subjects of Social Education and 
discussion groups are also organised regularly. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 

* (1) Nlraksharata Nomrolan Saptah: Every 
year, the Committee organised a Nlraksharata 
Nirmoolan Saptah with a two fold object^ of (1) 

"awakening the general public to the urgent need 
of Social Education for the masses an4. 

(2) for collecting funds for the cause of 
Social Education. For this purpose, a special 
Committee is appointed. The Committee or- 
ganises programmes to publicise the Social 
Education campaTgn and also to collect donations 
through Its members, workers In the. field, stu- 

' dents of schools and colleges and members of 
local, area and chawl committees. Students 

play an important part In the fund collection 
. drive, 

2. SiAninars and Conferanccs: Seminars 
, and conferences of notable educationists, Com- 
mittee members, workers In the field and officers 
*of the Committee are regularly arranged to dis- 
cuss various problems of Social E^ducation. 

• 

3. The Samaj Shikshan Mandlr: 

• tIW year 1961 w^m a landmark in the history 
' of the Committee, because in that year, the 
Committee started the project of its "Samaj 
Shikshan Mandir,^* on 3 thousand square yards 
land in the Worll Neighbourhood Unit area. Till 
now, the ground and first floor of thefip^ wing 
and ground first and second floor ofi^hc second 
wing of 'the Mandir have been constructed, at a 
total cost of Rs. 6,00,000. The administrative 
offices of .the Committee, a reading room and a 
Library Hall, A Community Centre;, a work 
centre for adult pupils and a Conference Hall 
are housed in this Mandir. vAien completed, 
this Samaj Shikshan Mandir is going tO;be a 
centre of all the socio-cultural activities of the 



Committee. The Bombay City Social Education 
Committee appoints a Samaj Shikshan Mandir 
Nidhi Samitf, every three years, to/collect funds 
for the project of the Samaj Shikshan Mandir. 
This Samltl collects donations by approaching 
the generous public, trusts and other phllantliro* 
pic Institutions^ In the city and also organises 
big charity programmes to collect funds. 

, 4. Literacy on Television: Witlr-a-vlow to 
use the power of (he mass media for spreading 
Literacy and Social Education, the Committee 
undertook an^ experimental project to Telecast 
Literacy and Adult Education Lessons from 10th 
September 1974, In collaboration with the Insti- 
tute of Communication ArtsW. Xaviers Col- 
lege and the Bombay T. V. Centre. In all 34 
lessons were telecast till 31st December 1974 
The rest 56 lessons were conducted in class 
rooms. 

CO-OPERATION OF THE PUBLIC 

The Committee appoints various Commit- 
tees and Sub. Committees Ifor getting Co-opera- 
tion In various activities. « 

, (I) local Sub-Committccs: m order to 

wiiist the help and co-operation of the Local 

Social workers for conducting the movement 

successfully, the Committee appoints local Sub- 
Committef?s in the areas of different Asstt 

Social Education officers. There are 20 such 
Local Sub-Committees. 

(2) Chawl Committees: Existing chawl 

• committees are encouraged to work more actively 
for the welfare of the resident as weU aa 

• taking active part in the Social Education work 
^carried on in the areas. New chawl committees 
"are also formed for helping in this work. There 

are 300 Chawl Committees in different areas. 

(3) Area Comnilttcs; Area committees, in 

• different Wards of the City, are organised to get 
active help and Co-operation of the local social 
workers during the annual , Social Education 
p-eek — The ^Viraksharata Nirmoolan Saptah. 

f-l) Various other Committees liJte the 
, N'rakaharata Ninvoolan Sf^ptah Samiti, Samaj 
Shikshan Mandir Nidhi Samiti. etc. 
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Tbo Orcaobatloaal and Admlubtratlve set up of 
^ (fio Bombay C^ty Social Educatioa Committee 

The committee is appointed by the State 
Govcrmnent^ every thrcfc years. It consists ol 
ofilclal 9,nd non-oflicial members. T^e Adminis- 
trative Machinery consists of the Social Educa- 
tion Officer and Secreta^ of the Committee, two 
Deputy Social Education Officers, 7 Asstt. Social 
Education Offlcc^rs, one Project Officer "for Com- 
munity Centre jind one Field Officer for Matru 
Vlkas Kendras. These are all fuU-time workers 
of the Comjnlttee. Each Asstt. Social ISducation 
Officer has 5 part-time Supervisors under him 
or her, each Supervisor having 10 classes under 
him or her. Geneiifilly, one teacher conducts one 
Social Education class; but better • qualified 
teachers are given 2 classes aljo. Each Asstt. 
Social Education Officer has 50 classes under him 
or her. The teachers are also part-time workers. 

A supervlsoj: is paid Rs. 65 per month and 
a teacher ^s paid Rs. "25 per inonth. The teachers 
conducting classes in MUls and Factories are 
paid Rs. 30 per' n^onth, ^ 



Administrative and .Orgmnbatlonal Stnictnra 



of 



Bombay City Social Education Committee 
The/ Main Committeo ^ 



1 



Executive Committee 

r ■ 



Social Education Officer 



3 



1 Male Project 1 female 

Dv, Social Officer for Dy. 

Education Catnmimlty Social 

Officer . Centre . Officer . 



Principal Office Staff 
Shramik of B.C.S.E.C 
Vidyapeeth and 

S. V. Peeth 

2 Lecturers^ 



ERLC 



4 Male 

Assistant 

Social 

Education 

Officers. 



4X5 =20 
Male 

Supervisor 



g^ikers 



Tet 
MaK 
20 X 10=200 



3 female Asstt. 1 field Offic^ 
Social Education for Matru 
Officers Vikaa Kendras 



5X3 --15 Women 11 Matru Vikas 



Superivsors 



15X10=150 

Women 

Teachers 



Kendras 
11 Teachers and 
2 Stationery 
Teachers 




1 Shramik 

Vidyapeeth 

Samiti 



36 Saving 
and cuting 
Classes. 



20 Local 
Committeea* 



300 Chawl 
Committees. 
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Students' Co-opmtton: 

. Students from a number of Schools Col- 
leges and other Educa<lonal Institutions In thl 
cJt^ help in the work df the Committ<re-. Students 
play a great part during the Social Education 
ft^L''^?^ °f:°^^"^«^"S programmes anS 

V ^ """'^ ''^""""S -the Uliterate 
clal Educa Ion subjects. Some students take part 
C«mr^,H programmes, arranged by' the 

Committee. Some students regularly visit the 
classes and help in the day to day wbrk of these 



What the siudcnts can do durins their 
lime: 



Spare 



terate adit ^'"^^ 
tion daS^sr"'"""' "'""'"'^ 



12. Producing Literature for neoliterates; 

13. Conducting research and evaluation 
studies. 



1 




People's part In this work: \ 
To show the way to the blind:— 
''Lighted to Enlighten/' should " be our 
motto. 

It should be our endeavour to educate the 
Illiterate and ignorant people to enable 
them to take an active part in the demo- 
cratic set up of the* cc^ntry. 
It should be the national duty of. every 
educated person in^ij^ country and the 
city to educate at leasfcs^ illiterate adults 
in a year and also to he^^p those Who are 
Avorking in this field. 

It is the duty of every social welfare and 
Educational Institute to' take up the work 
^' liquidating illiteracy from this city.' 

" Waif are Inatitations can take up the 
wui« In the following ways: — 

a) Helping the Committee, in organising 



Visiting the Social Educatiqn classes 
conducted by the Committee and encouraging 
Uhtrate adults to attend the classes regularly; 

4. Giving talks to adults oh subjects like 
civics, health, cleanliness, common man's sci- 
ence, history, geijgraphy and other similar 
■ubjects; 

5. Organising cleanliness campaigns or tak- 
Ing part In the same organised by the Committee; 

6. Organising vacati^ camps for educating 
the illiterate {idults; 

7. Contributing variety ^tertainment 
items, dramatics etc. during the. cultural prog- 
ranimeS^sganlsed by the Committee; 

8. Collecting donations for the Social Edu- 
cation Campaign. 

9. Helping in surveys, propaganda and pub* 
lie^ relations; 

10. Adopting certain localities for Intensive 
Adult Literacy and Social Edcation work; 

11. Holding camps in certain selected back- 
ward areas for conducting Literacy and Social 
Educationsv Programme, 



and conducting Social Education class- 
es in different areas; 

b) Conducting voluntary and .grant-in- 
aid Social Education classes; ^' 

c) Contributing cultural items for the 
benefit of the adult pupils; 

d) Joining in the clenliness drives, and 
.other Social-cultural, activities orga- 
nised by the Committee from time to 
time; 

^ Each chawl committee can decide up- 
on completely, eradicating^ illiter^^i 
from the ch<(wl within one year or ^F, 
and 

f) Collecting donations during the Social 
Education Week or otherwise and help- 
ing -the Committee to intensify its 
work. 

I^bay ia the first City of Indai. Let Bom- 
bay also claim to be the first fully educated 
City in the country: 

^'Committee's Finances.'' 
The Committee imparts Literacy and Social 
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Education to all the illiterate adults free. The 
CommUtee spends nearly 5 lacs of rupees every 
IZ ' T''.! of Mbhdrashtra gives 

t«\°. . expenditure, while the Bom- 

bay Municipal Corporation gives about 50 to 60 
thousand rupees as yearly grant. For the re- 
maining about Rs. 2 lacs, the Committee depends 
on the generous donations of the philanthropic 
fiiti?ens of this Great City. '.■ . " " f 

The Committee sincerely wishes to^ accele- 
rate the speed of its work, but due td financial 
difficulties it has to limit Its programmes. 
Other problems: ' - > 

1. Generally, the Uliterate masses do not 
.feel the urgent necessity of their being educated 
Md hence they have to be personally approach- 
f4 to attend the Social Education ciassL 
• '2. For a general awakening in the public 
and motwating the lllitrates for the urgent need ^ 
of Social Education, an intensive propaganda has 
to be carried on through meeting programmes 
and cinema shows etc. 

h,.iii; not wsh to come out of their 

fimldlngs and .houses for atterffling the Literacy 



work of Literacy and Social Education, for the 
masses in this City; and it celebrated its silver 
jubilee during that year. The Committee has 
prepared a Crash programme for eradicatine Il- 
literacy from Greater Bombay within the next 
few years. The Committee is ambitious to start 
the following activities at its Samaj Shikshan 
Mandir, when it is completed:— 

. 1. A full fledged Library and a Reading 
■ ■ Room for Social Education workers- 
2 A Training Centre for Social Education 
teachers, supervisors and officers; 

3, A Co-operative Store; 

4. - A workshop for production of Socia/ 

Education Uterature and other teaching 
aids; 

' • 3. A Handicraft Centre; ' 

6. A Model Community Centre; ' 

7. An Assembly Hall; - ' ^ 

8. A Model Matru Viicas Kendra (Mother's 

club); •. V 

9. A Recreation Centre; and 

10. . A Tailoring and Embroidery Section, 



classes. Hence the classes are to be held at the 
Plaee^ where they live. There are no specia! 
rooms or buildings for conducting such clasps 
Iwls' "'m''"^ ^ '^^^^ in varandh Tto 

? t^'hu^ntrro./'^^^"^^ 4 

ha. tn '""'■-'^ °^ ^""^'^y classei 

has to be completed in four months and hence 
every four months, new illiterate adults have ?o 

c^ndul'J » accommodated in the classes 
conducted at new locations. 

5. The attendance of the classes suffer due 
to many problematic situations like the sum- 
nwr, changing shifts in the Mills and Factories 
and seasonal festivals like Ganesh Chaturth? 
Diwa l, R^mzan, Holi etc. Domestic circum/tan- 
ces also come m the classes. To overcome aU 
these problems, continuous propaganda work 
has to be carried on through personal contacts, 
cinema shows, cultural programmes and a num- 
oer of other cultural activities. 

In October 1964, the*^Bombay- City -Social 
Edujjion Committee completed 25 yean of its 



COMMTTTEIE'S ACHIEVfiMNTS • 
DURING THE LAST 35 YEARS 

committee conducts, every year, "nearly 
100 Social Education Centres, all ov-sr Grea- 
ter Bombay, & approximately 30,000 men & 
women irrespective of caste & cread, receive 
"ee education in the centres. So far 6.34,650 
aduffs have bensfited under the committee's 
scheme of social education, 

• The Committee conducts eleven Matru Vikas Kcn- 

dras or 'Mother's clubs' in various localities 
of the Citj'. 

• A monthly magazine called, "Saksharata 
Deep." is published by the committee. The 
Committee has also published 100 books for 

; the benefit of Neoliteratps. 

• *rhe Committee has been '~ recognised by the 
■ UNESCO as one of its three Associate Projects >n 

India. While aimouncing its decision to award the. 
Mohamed Reza Pahelavi Prize, instituted by the 
. for outstanding merit in the fight against 

illiteracy. Honourable mention was awarded to 
U-e Bombay City Social Education Commit- 
tee, in view of the role played by it in eradi- 
eatmg mass illiteracy in Greater Bombay area. 

• to meet the long-felt need of having a permanent 
accommodation for its activities, the Committii 
has constructed a building of its own at jvorli, 
named as "The Samaj Shikshan Mandir." 
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SfiRAMUv 
VIDYAPEETH 
BOMBAY 



A POLY-VALEHT AOULT EDUCATIOfJ CENTRE 

Introduction: 

Shrainik Vulyapccth is an institution pro\ii!in{! 
opportunity for poly-v.ik-iit (many siJa!) education 
and (raining lo workers in indu<iirics, ir.in».porr! hoiofsT 
rcstntirants, olViccs. homes and otiicr ori; misaiions. / 

OBJECriVES : ' 



tl>e Mimstry of fidtK-niion. Gtlvcrnniont of I.ulh 
in Tollabora.iit,n. wiih TJic nonibayV 
Cliy Social Kducaiion . Commiiicc 
with expert assi.stuncc of 
U N 1- S C O 



1. Tctlmical and Vocational education: 
2- Worker and his environment :. 

3. Education for family life and family plan»riig; 

4. Arts, culture and personal enrichment ; 

5. ^ Job Safety ; . 



a) 
b) 



To imparl general education lo ihc uorKcrs so 
iia^ to enrich their lives through knuwicjgc anU 
better und'cr5tanding of their environment. 



* To prepare them more ai 
and tecluHcal train} 



luaicly for volitional 



To improve ihc/vocnlional skills and technical 
knowledge o|/^ the workers for niisini! their 
cflicici^cy apdincreasin^ jModBciiw ahiliiv 



Fun 



is work. 



CTIONSs 



clop the right perspective in ihcni 



U To provide integrated educational anvl training 
courses of variDus durations to the vvof Kcrs atid 
prospective.vvorkcrs 

i. .To conduct surveys and Miidi;-s in t!i(5 field of 
education and training of \yorkers. 
To provide consultation services uf oihcr 
organisations in the ficld^of training and educa-x 
tion of their workers. 



Couas 



ES IN VARIOUS FIELDS : 



The Vidyapeefh ascertains* systcnuitically. the cduea- 
lionnl ^ceds of workers.' On the basi*; of specific 
requirement, course curricula arc designed in consuha- 
tion \vkh experts to ofj^cr education and training in 
various fields such as the following : 



^ ^'^^^^^^ personal services; 
Y^-V <^^"crff rnnediai adult education ; 

8, Secretarial sc^iccs and business education ; 

9. Language coi^. of functional value ; 



10. Improving SupcrviMon and Human 
Relationships: 

11. Workcrs'-Local, National and International 
understanding ; . 

12. Enjploycr-Hmployee Relationships and Partici- 
pation Education and ; 

13. Courses .for the aged, pensioners, and retirees, 

Methods: 

Methods employed in oQcring these courses inc|u#/ 

Thcory^scssions, Lectures &* Discussions, Practical 
work Experience, 

Demonstrations ' 
Seminars and Study Groups ^ 
Case Study, 
Skill Practice, 

Simulation exercises, . 

Institutional visits. 

Exhibitions, 

ttse of audio-visual aids and. 
Use of appropriate literature. 



^Polyvale nt Adult Education Centre , (Established by the Ministry of 
Education with the Bombay City Social Education Committee with Expert 
Assistance of UIESCO) Bombay Shramik Vidyapeth, (1975?) 



The Vidyapccih has a moim 0f full Um^j strtflT fof 
^ tcaclijng. organisation and adminfslmtlon ofiu pro^ 
. grammes* In addiliori to lhi$» there i$ a l\hm\ provisfoa 
for each coursi:, according to k$ tcochmg rcquireniant 

* for obtaining the services of quaUlkd an^ compvMefU 
Instructors, Demonstrators, Supervisors tind viiiitjog 
Lecturers, on partMinVe busis, 

Outstanding characti^cistics of the tr^vlrtlng 
given at Shranrilkyidyapccsth, Bombay; 

• "i>pced Based or l^^itormado Cours^is ^ * 
Courses arc conducted on a.dcfmiibl>{ indemilicd 
need of an industry or a group of svorkcrs^ So the 
^•^urscs satisfy the pariiculaf* Hcgd of aa{rtdu>tvy 

a group of workers and hence are found to be 

* . ' ' ' 7 ■ 

2. Background Education of Workors-n0 barrier: 

Worker^IcarflPrs arc accepted at the level they 
arc and they arc^givcn necessary bacJ^ground 
education c. g. Mathematics, Phy5iic$, Chemistry 
\ etc., tu enable them to understand technical or 
/ ' vocational content of the course, 

3. Convenience of Place and Time ♦ 

Courses arc conduclcd nl phices and timnigs 
convenient ro the indusrrics nnd workers. Thus 
courses can be orginiied ut any time in rhc 

^ay, according to the shifr convenience or on 
hoIidayN also. Cfwrscs arc generally conducted 
In Che premises of ihc industry for uhom the 
courses arc organised. " When the participants 
come from dilTercnt industries* courses arc 
organised at a central place suitable to nidjoriiy 

'ofihcm 

4i ^^othcr tongue Medium i 

Shramik Vidyapceth bclipvcs in the principle^" 
that the language should not .be a barrier in , 
education and hence traming is given in the 
workers' mother tongue. ' ^ 



5-. Cultural Education i: ^ i 

Cultural and civi0^^ducation is ai<o given to the 
participants. of the cottfces ihrougl) films cxhibt- 
tionsi talks, dcmpttsirailons. visits ci6* * 



Yidyapeeth Aliimm 

, Sa fufi the iJhrairtIk Vidyapceth has e^ndueti^d 
ciHirses for helpers in IKnlet Ilouse» lnrncrSi 
FitierSj, Jot> Inspcctof^ D'^hchFuter^;^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Operators^ Projector Operators, Ojilct* ClerkSi 
^ Pcons^ Supervisors in industry* in Mul.s Weavers^ 
House Wivcs/Oiters, Washerntcn ete. IMit it can 
; conduct ^ourscs workers In otUer trades and 
abo for prospective vvorker* according to iheic 
$pce^(iaJ[icedj^i if ajikedJ ti^n 

OUR CULTUJIAI, PROGRAMMES '' '/ 

• ^ Art Ap|)rcclatfon Project . 

VVorkcrparjicipants arc ^cen busy at painting yi oi<r 
Art appreciation project. ' ^ V • > 

Poetry Redding Frof raimme. • 



I ' ♦ 



--^ %vf <••• i^^■ 



■•N'v V ■■■■ 



Well-known Marathi Poet Shrl. Mnngesh rad[!aonk;ir 
'•^adfng his pocn)s for our worker audience. 



p ■ 



OUR TECHNJ^L& VOCATIONAL COUflSGS • 
' t Bollci* Attcndcncc Course 



}■ ■ .'■;•--..-■ I ■■ .'■•- I-..- .-^■(■::-:^ -as . 



A .practical session of our course in Boiler Attendcncc 
Which IS much popular, especially, in Textile Mills. 

^ \ . ' ^ ■ ■ 

SOME OF THE COURSES CONDUCTED 6y THE 
SHRAMIK VIDYAPnETII. BOMBAY. 

a) 16 m. m. Projector Opcr.ntion training course. 
(7, batches com picicd). 

b) Course itl Use of Verniers & Micrometers. S P. 
Marathe& Co. 

c) 35 mm. Projector Operation Training Course. 

dj Course in Functional English at Wilson Collcgfe; 
Bombay. Glaxo laboratories, Worli und Bhara! 
Raditilors, K.'iliua 55-AS etc. 

e) Course for Helper to Wiremcn. 

f) . Course In Boiler Attending at Century Mills 

. • Bombay. V ,j6 Batches Cdmptcicd) 

g) Course m Mclrolo^>4U?flality Control in colla- 
' bbratjoo with V. J. T/ I. Maiunga, libmba}'.: 

*• (3 Batches Completed) 

h) Course in Maintenance of Chemical Plant ai 
Colour Chem Ltd., Thana. (i Batches Completed) ' 

i) *^ Course in SupcrvisGry. Skilis at Golden Tobacca 

Co., Mazgaon Dock, Century Mills. P A T 
■ .ACMEet6. V ' ' ' ' 

j) Course in enicienr%l and ste^^^^ 
k) Course in Bench fitting & sheet Metal works at 

Khira Si(?cT ^\'brksy :$am^^^ 
I) Course in Indastriat Electricity at Hirtd Rectifiers 
ltd;, Bombay* _ 



Along ,vi,l, Vocational ,„d tolioicM lra(„i„c. j„j„i„'.' 
in am, sc,™c«, licalil,, job-saftiv, fcu„u4 S„? 

• VOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
Con/aci : 
'THE PRINCIPAL, / 
SHRAMJK VfpVAPCEt|l 
Adarslia Nugur; WoHi Bo(nbayUa0025. 

( 0pp. Ccntiiiy n;ti:ar) v^-v ■ 

Bcl\>c<ti U.-O0awn;^and,fi-O0p.„,:'^ 



1. Tny p-.iyvalfcnt A'5ult E'iuflaticn Cvntro 
(Shramik Viciyarceth) was r>tarted in 1967 by the 
Covemmcnt of India* an an innovative experiment 
in iliiVc^.cr.'in:: and nTorinc: romprehensivfiVro.wjrommoG 
of education to mot:;t Iho ir.any-sidea noods cf the 
urban worker in an industrialized '^ity like Bombay, 
The present ntudy is th^; secon.;' evaluation cf the 
Centre durini: its 7 years of funoticning. The 
experiesnco of the 7 years. bears .tiut tho validity 
cf the ooncepfof p::lyvalent ^cucation and indicates 
its infinite por.sibllitie^. . - . 

2. The educ-ritional and professional needs of 
the urban v^^rkei havo been by and lar^e neglected 
and this txperim^int 1;? one cf the first orcranised 
attempts to make employers an4 employees c..>nscious 
cf the impor^tonce ".f such pr Jtirammes in their nutual 
interest./. Tu thj i^xtent that vns possible within 
the short time and limited res .urces^ the Centre has 
been able to oreatc this awareness amcns the employ- 
ini:: a-i^ncios an:i tho workers ijroups with wh*. m it has 
come into contact. 

3. The lintrL ha«s offered soveral rourses 
during these 7 years, many of which of an exploratory 
'♦haracf^r, some more skill-orioited than others. 
Although the full possibilities of the "polyyal^t 
lntegrati >n" of cour.ius could nol be rc-alifecl in 
all ^•ascs, by and larno it can be claimed that the^ ' 
courses had succeded in meeting the requirements of 
both employers and workers. Employers have generally 
been conviriced of the usefulness of such prograTr.mcs 
in improving the vjorkers' efficiency and the industry ' s 
productivity. Workers have benefited both in terms of 
personal fulfilment and in respect of securing increased 
career mobility and prospects; however the benefit was 
less -prominent from the point of view of their readiness 
for'' social and civic participation. 

Directorate of Adult Education, '^Summing Up** Polyvalent Adult Education 
P^rrbre, Second Evaluation Study) Delhi, Ministry of Education and Social 
/welfare, 197^, p. 60-63 
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4, All courf;ef> have not .always been well planned 
and organised nor have they been equally successful • 
Some have mot a sharply felt need and have had to be 
repeated several times, while ethers have been of only 
peripheral ^relfevan'-e. Some have shown immediate and 
direct result, others have seentsd of academic and remote 
interest. Nonetheless, the successful and the not sO 
successful courses liave both gone to prove the ^ 
importance -.^f a clear identification of felt n^eds, of / 
^alignine pr:>grarrimes to meet these needs and of 
adoptlnc suitable mothodolocies. 



3'. The Centre har, bevrn able tc establir-h rapport 
and empathy vtith workers, , employers, voluntary 
agencies and rcsjurce persons cf various cate^jorics. 
This has been of sufficient degree to^sccut^e their 
cooperation in providing physical facilities, cf ferine 
the services of resource personnel, and even in 
contributing funds. Resource persons have been 
sufficiently drawn into the programme to wish 
to continue their aM^ociaticn with it. The Centre 
. has been ?.bld to aut.;nn.nt limited resources to support 
several more course o than what its own funds would 
have permitted. • • \y 

6. 'The development and growth of the Centre 
and its programmes hnve however been uneven, and 
periodic spells of nta^naticn have stalled progress, 
^ It is only in the l:u;t two years that 'the Centre has 
picked up some momcu um.agAin. Quantitatively, the 
record of the Centra uver the seven-year period falls 
short.- of expectation:!' both in terms of courses offered 
. and in terms of wgrlurs and employers organisations 
brought within its'nmbit. An optimum coverage is 
indispensable for a i\ov/' experiment to create a • 
tafigible .impact. A larger coverage is particularly 
necessary in an envii-.:.nment like the city of Bombay, 

, (3 

where the needs for f;uch t^pe of cducatich is coirtantly 
growing, 
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7. Many prograiim,...5 tend -to be ad hoc responses to 
ad hoc needs, with lUtle -conceptual direction and 
no lone or J^hort t..rm goals with reference to clearly 
.laid out objectivon. 



. r 



Tills adhocian. 1:; most noticabU- In the course 
formulatfiin. The polyvalent possibilities of the 
courses have not b«(..M fully understood or explDited. 

It is_ in the ari T of course planning and 
formulation tha^ht- Centre is yet to' make a real 
dent> and a^opl a tnily innovative and interr 
disciplinary approacn. Poly valency of programme 
or met.iod lart;«.4y ruaair.s a respectable and 
fragmentarily' implemented term, rather than a 
generally realiaed concept. 

8. It is time that the Centre grow out of 
a hesitantj tentativ(^hase to a bolder, syrer 
and more professional approach to programmJl 
organisation and operation. 
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polyvalefiiit edmcatEOiii-a 
revolytboary developmeotal 
device or the old system innder 
new tirappfifigs 



Rakcsh Hooja 

npHE Ministry of Va\{\cm^.^ 
^ has placed a consfTIcnhlc 
emphasis in the draft Fifth Plan 
on the use of Polyvalent Adult 
Education Centres to combat 
ignorance. Viewed u\ this hjiht 
the recently released Rnal Re- 
port* of a Seminar oij Polyvalent 
Adult Education Centres, or- 
ganised jointly by the Ministry 
of Education and UNESCO at 
Bombay from September 20 to 27, 
1971 assumes |gre»it sig^ficancc 
(even if the deliberations- and 
facts set forth in the publication 
arc slightly dated). The seminar 
had been organi2ed to analyse 
the working and restilts of the 
Polyvalei^ Adult Education 
Centre* (Shramik Vidyapeclli),- 
Bombay, and to examine possibi- 
lities of using the Bomb:iy ex- 
'pcricncc in other Asian countries. 

The word polyvalent is, ^jas 
the seminar work^np grmip it<;elf 
admitted, nmbiguous and does 
not convey any idea of its mean- 
ing to the uninitiated. Polyvalent 
Adult Education is designed lo 
serve the multiririoiis educational 
needs — vocational, academic, 
technical, cultural, civic, and the 
like — of a worker so as to foully 
4evelop his personality and 

•Polyvalent Adult rducaii^u Ccnircs— 
Rcpor) of the Asian Rcrional Seminar 
on Fojyvalcnl Adult Lducation Ccn- 
Ircs. 'Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare, Gou»rn men I of India, 
Delhi, no date, (Publication number 
993), p.p. 64, 



ensure belter parlicip.ition on 
iiis pari in the community. Such 
education must, perforce, be 
inicgralcd and interdisciplinary; 
structured around the con- 
venience and interests of the 
workers as regards the limini;s, 
venues, and types of formal 
intpgrated co\yses, informal get 
logcthcrs, as well as cultural 
pmpramrnes to be organized; and 
geared towards the life-long 
education of the worker, Tli\js 
Polyvalent educational progranl- 
nies are essentially Qexiblc, bciiwj 
based on the needs of individual 
workers and the community, ana 
are conducted not by the usual 
full-time pedagogues, but by> 
''specialists". Thus what is be- 
ing atlempied is a breakthrough 
in education, the evolution of a 
device to produce *^cofrtpletfl 
^ men'' and to transform society. 
Such a mode is io be adopted 
r.Qt only in urban but also in 
rural areas and the Gramik Vidya- 
pectlfs arc based on this idea of 
combining educational and the 
non-educational inputs. 

The idea is attractive. But 
I doubt whether ade^quale em- 
phitsis on nonformal education 
based on" differing 'individual 
needs can be institutionalized 
without defeating the original 
indention; institutionalization 
inevitably leading, due to reasons 
of admi^istrtitive convenience, 
^to greater regularity and uni- 



formiiy-cvcn burcaucrniizaiion,. 
Further the material cost of 
including all citi/en in siidi a 
comprchcn>»ive SL'hcme of lifc- 
\o\\v educaii(Mi-rccication-s<ieia- 
lizaiion leading to universal 
pcrsonality-buildtng would be 
much more than any developing 
couQiry could, ad'ord to Incur. 
Nor are all the citizeiis likely to 
be keen for such all-sidcd edu- 
cation, most deeming bread and 
butter issues to be the only 
important aspect of life and dis- 
daining the need for waste on 
the development of, what they 
consider, unnecessary (pseudo?) 
cultural trappings. Most such 
people "^conx to place greater ems 
phasis onVdcgrees and diplomas 
as passports to betterment of their 
prospects rather than on learning 
and education. 



As it is, in India we are having 
enough trouble due to demo- 
cratic pressures, in trying to 
impart limited formal education 
lo the masses who demand it as 
a right. To attempt to make 
universal education more coin- 
prehen'iive and all inclusive, 
given the^ exiting resources, 
would smack of madness. And 
no one is going to allow a few 
Polyvalent Centres to serve a 
privile:-!ed few in a country where 
public schools and other better 
managed institutions are con- 
sidered unsocialistic. Thus, if we 
carmot offer* for Polyvalency' for 
all should we attempt it at all ? , 

Not only do we lack in 
material resources, but also in 
the human resources to run such 
centres with sufficient imagination, 
inulerstandinc and dedication. 
Would not the Polyvalent Centres 
undergo the same fate as the 
universities where students, 
teachers and university administ- 



6.5 Rakesh Hooj^.,, ^'Polyvalent^Bducation - A Revolutionary Developmental 
'Device or the OlcL System Under New Trappings?'' Indian Journal of ' 
Adult Edcicabion. March 197^, p. 20-21 
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. rntor.s nrc now occupicil in a 
fulUtimc fipjil over the share of 
the cake lhat they can snatch at 
any given moment? 

The experience of the Shramik 
Vidyapeeth set up \u Bombay in 
1967 seems to bear out these 
doubts. It was iiueiidcti *'lo 
provide part-time uisinicticMi 
aimed at the total hfe of the 
worker*' through the mih/aiioii 
of a nucleus of small fiilNtime 
stafT and the involvenjcni of 
existing workers orpaiuzatjons 
and employers bocjics. In the 
first two years of its exisience it 
had trained about seven hundred 
and fifty participants in fourteen 
different courses. Howe\cr it 
was discovered that ihe Vidya* 
pecth had in reality been forced 
to limit itself tq ofTcring indtfTc- 
renlly structured job'oricnted 
courses to people already in em- 
ployment who scould not, for 
reasons of time or money, benefit 
from regular full-time or parli^ 
time courses. A true polyvalent 
approach could not be attempted 
in Bombay for, as the Seminar 
Report admits, the informal 
educational progranmies (organi- 
zation of film shows, exhibitions, 
workers discussions etc.) for tjie 
development ol an appu;ciation 
among the workers of visual art, 
music, books, various other 
hobbies and the like - outside of 
work hours, durnig lunch inur- 
vals and between shifts suggested 
by the UNESCO expert "call 
for dilTereqt scale of endeavours'*. 
The Vidyapeeth ha.*) remained a 
mere technical skill imparling 
agency with a hope that as it 
develops its new courses it may 
examine the possibility ofdc\e- 
lopirig unit courses which over 
a period of time can .enable a 
worker to qualify for certificates 
and diplomas instituted by .the 



Slate Goveriuneni". As if ihe 
Vidyapeeth wav no moie than 
another vocatioiuil training 
institute. 

The ^1971 selninar had con- 
cluded that iheie is a need for 
polyvalent adult education and 
lhat ''predetermined and prede- 
signed courses with stress on a 
single aspect such as literacy, 
vocatiofjal training, recreation 
or cjvjc education is noK sufli' 
cieni*'. Courses should be plann- 
ed on the basis of the actual felt 
needs of and the problems re- 
lating to the participant's life 
and work. Vocational instruc- 
tion should be integrated \^|ilh 
general educaiion. More part- 
lime specialist instructors 
should be employed . rather 
than a fCw nill-time employees, 
and greater edoris be made to 
motivate workers and sustain 
their interest in the courses. 
Other agencies collaborating with 
the Polyvalent Centres (employers 
and trade unions) should be 
induced to play a greater role 
and huge outlays on buildings 
and equipment avoided with 
their help. Thus, once the apathy 
of the workers and management 
has' been overcome, classes may 
conveniently be held with great 
success at places of work. Also 
stressed was the need for 
thorough training of the polyva- 
lent instructors. 

^,,ff^='^*T^rfSr, a^-look at the schemes 
of the Ministry of Education for 
the Fifth Plan seems to indicate* 
that the note of caution set forth 
in the Report against the spirit 
of polyvalent education being 
forsaken for adoption of a 
hollow Poly\aleiU Centre struc- 
ture seems destined to be ignored. 
More Shramik and Gramik 
Vidyapecths arc planned to pro- 
vide courses to improve the job 



coinpclency of workers leading 
to their inci eased productive 
ability aiul hoperully, simultane- 
ously enriching their personal 
life. It is poMited out (with 
priilc) lhat in the first five years 
of its existence the Bombay 
Shramik Vidyapeeth had impart- 
ed sixty courses to over a thou- 
sand workers. Obviously none 
of the thousand participants 
could have received comprehen- 
sive and continuing education, 
but pushed through formal 
skill oriented eomse. It is now 
planned to open ten more Shra* 
mik Vidyapecths during the Fifth 
Plan. While I do not doubt 
that the number of citizens pass- 
ing through such Centres would 
increase, I fear they s|)all become 
as formal as our universities and 
that a" multifaccd polyvalent 
approach which would treat each 
participant difTerently according 
to his specific nCeds would never 
become a reality. 

What 1 would like to see 
done, even if on a limited scale 
to begin with, is what the in- 
stitute of Adult Hducation of 
the University of Ghana appa- 
rently claims it is experimenting 
with; the setting up of local insti- 
tutes to change the life style and 
world view of citizens permanent- 
ly attached to them. For, alter 
all, what is the purpose of 
education? Not merely to provide 
students with degrees or prepare 
a person for a career, but also to 
make him fully capable of sue 
cessfuly facing ^/// *.vc;r/.y of future 
problems in a changing world to 
lead to his personality develop- 
ment ^in ail spheres (so thai he 
may becomcsv '**completo man'*) 
as well asto help tran>>rorm 
society efRciently. Surely suoli a 
process has to be personal, even 
intimate, many-sided, total and 
continuous 
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and 

adoli c(>ii£a!:;in 

D.P. Nayar 



The 1971 Census has once 
again highlighted the growing 
phenomenon of iirbrinisation as 
an inescapable feature of a deve- 
loping economy/ During the de- 
cade ITJGN?!, whilst the overall 
populatio^rew by 24.99 per cent 
the urbair population increased 
by 3JB per cent. The increase for 
towns' with a population of 1 lakh 
nnd above was 49 per cent. 
During the four decades 1931-71, 
the urban population in such 
towns has increased six-fold, 
namely, fronv9.5 millions in 1931 
to 57 millions in 197J and with 
a corresponding increase in the 
number of tow ns from 35 to 142.^ 

India's predominantly rural 
character concei^ls a rapidly 
accelerating urban growth of 
dimensions as have led urban 
India alone to be ranked **among 



The author Is Education Adviser, 
Planning Commission, Government of 
India. This paper was presented in 
the Regional Seminar on Adiili Edu- 
cation and National Dc\elupment held 
in NewDelhi.March 1974. 

1 Fifth Five Year Plan 1974-79. 

* Bose, Aihish. Studies in Indians 
Urbanisation 190l'71» Institijtc of 
Economic Gfowih, New Delhi, 1973, 
Tola McGraw Hill Publishing Com- 
pany Ltd, Delhi, p. 18. 



the bii»gefit countries of the 
worUr*'. Greater Calcutta, if its 
mtmicipal bunntla^ic^ are more 
realistically drawn, is as big as 
New York or Tokyo. Apart iVoiii 
their si/c the urban areas com- 
mand attention by viryte of their 
being the seal of economic and 
political power as also of concen- 
trated poverty and squ,ilor, wiih 
Iheir valconic possibilities. Two 
special features of urbanisation 
in India also need mention. 
Firstly, the increase in the urban 
population is more dne to 
ihc natural increase of urban 
population itself, underlining the 
populaiion explosion and the 
need I'cr family \pj/innin|:, than 
due to migration. Secondly, tho 
mi^^ration' where it has taken 
place, has been largely* from 
the smaller towns, which in 
consequence have decayed, than 
directly from the vilkiges. The 
revival of these small towns and 
the establishment of new urban 
centres to ease the pressure of 
increasing urbanisation is an 
important elemcnl of the strategy 
of the Fifth Plan\ to which adult 
education has to give its own 
essential support. 

problems emerging from 
urbanization 

The problems raised by urbani- 
sation are legion. vThose whose 
solution can be assi^ed through 
adult education efTorls are 
broadly five: economic; of heallh, 
nutrition and family planning : of 
citizenship training; of rectcation; 
and those pertaining to education 
and culture. The economic 
problem pertains to the provision 
of guidance services and training 
and placing facilities for those 



^ Draft 1-ifih Plan, Government of 
India, Planning Commission, Pari H 
p. 258. 



wanting to enter cmployni:nt» 
change their jobs or improve iheir 
job performance. These ser\iAN 
arc needed at all levels— from the 
lowest job sou;'.hl by a migr.mi 
slum dweller to the addtti »n.d 
competence sought by iho^e in 
the soiior-mosi positions. The 
need for such services is heigh- 
tened by the h'rgc iuin\bcr of job;; 
available in the ttrban areas and 
the need to bring' together the 
prospective employers and em- 
ployees, desil-e for lateral and 
vertical mobility of the labour 
force, the rapidity of changes in 
technology and the need for fre- 
quent adjirstment to it etc. 

As regards education in regard 
to health and related maUer:^, the 
problem relates to the proper Uie 
of very- inadequate commun:ly» 
services provided: quick ard 
infornTcd response to the hazards 
to ihc heallh of the comnvuniiy 
in the form of outbreaks of epi- 
demics, selling of uncovered 
foods etc; knowledge of (he nutri- 
tibn value of difTcrent »Ytielcs so 
th:u a balance diet table could be 
constructed within a very tight 
family budget; knowledge of 
family planning ; awareness of 
value of regular habits and 
exercise ; and knowledge of the 
supreme importance of and use 
of open spaces, ' which arc the 
lungs of the cities. ^ 

The problems relating to civic 
training arc very arduous and 
yet very essential. If closely 
packed human being cannot li\e 
as community and are not aware 
of and do not work for their 
common interests* they can only 
explode. As BuN.ira* says, *'ihe 
immigrants to the city con'ie w-iih 

^ UuKara, J.F., F'roblcnH of K.Jr'J 
Urbanisaiion in India, i*opii!jr I'ra- 
kashan, Bombay, 1964. p. I2S. 



6-6 D. P. Nayar, '^Urbanisation and Adult Education," Indian Journal of 
Adult Education . (l975?) 13-17 ' ' 



Ihcir cln^s, caste, lanc jiigc and re- 
liirion-wiSiC' aggregation or Jiegrc- 
l»,ition**, and **thf re i . no efTort at 
ihc city end to cnli liten" them 
^*in ihc ways of adju irnent to the 
urban way of life and integration 
assimilation in the civic com- 
munity". And it is this absence 
of conijinuniiy life and community 
sense in the cities wiih their size, 
ihcir speed, iheir heterogeneity, 
(heir vast inequalities, their temp- 
tations and exploitation thul breed 
violence and crime; to make 
the cities not only the seats of 
economic and political power but 
also the i|ptential spots of volca- 
nic eruption. AduU education can 
lend a helping hand in maintain- 
ing peace and promoting growth 
1o enlightened political, economic 
and social policies. The citzien 
has to be trained in his duties 
^ a householder, as a member 
of his ward and cooperative, as 
a member of the city and as a 
member of the country — in 
ever-widening circles of responsi- 
bility. 

As regards recreation, the 
majority of the theatres, cinetiias, 
■clubs, games and sports etc. are 
beyond the nuans of the average 
citizen. And yet the pressure of 
his life badly^ needs such outlets 
and relief. Adult education has 
to fill this void through joint 
govcrmental and community 
action by providing community 
centres, open spaces and youth 
centres, libraries, etc. Such 
activities should make life, espec- 
ially in the small town, more 
attractive and thereby support 
tho^ growth strategy of rcvi\\il 
and establishment of small towris. 

The need for educational 
f »* dities outside the regular 
^d'lcational systeni is also an 
^'e'nt necessity for people want- 
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ing to improve their prospects, 
utilise their leisure profitably and 
satisfy and divjcrsily their in- 
terests. These needs vary with 
dilfercnt groups and have to be 
satisfied in different ways, depen- 
ding upon their circumstances. 
In any consideration of educa- 
tional needs, in a country like 
India literacy has to occupy a 
prominent place; and in order 
to click the programme has to be 
one of functional literacy. Edu- 
cational programmes require a 
large sized programme of produc- 
tion of books on various subjects 
and suiting the various levels of 
competence of their clientele. 

programmes in India— a 
review 

Adult education in India 
began much before Independence 
in 1947. The work was largely 
confined to ndult literacy and 
provision of libraries as a follow- 
up. The cultural agencies added 
a recreational dimension to this 
programme, though the two 
streams proceeded side by side as 
distinct entities. Gurudev Tagore 
and Gandhiji enlarged the con- 
cept of adult education by bring- 
ing in vocational training as 
well and developmentally orien- 
ted adult education achieved some 
brilliant successes^ But the work 
of these leaders w;^ confined 
only to rural areas. Moreover, 
their impact on the general 
current of adult education was 
hardly felt. The great day for 
adult literacy, with which adult 
education was synonymous at 
the time, came with the assump- 
tion of power in the provinces 
by the Congress. Ma-^s cam- 
paigns were launched encompass- 
ing towns and the country side. 

•5 Nayar, D.P., Duilding for Peace. 
Navjivan Karyalya, AhniidabaJ— 14. 



The net result of this movement 
however* was not significant. It 
was realised that literacy by itself 
did not provide adequate motiva- 
tion for adults: and so after In- 
dependence the concept of adult 
education was widened to include 
citizenship training, health educa- 
tion, recreation and occupational 
training^ To indicate this enlarg- 
ed concept the programme was 
called Sudftil Education. Lately 
the idea has been gaining ground 
that adult education should 
include all activities of govern- 
mental and non-governmental 
agencies, outside the regular 
educational system, which seek 
to better equip the adult to meet 
his own varied needs by his own 
efforts; and these agencies should 
improve the educational content 
df their programmes to increase 
their elfectiveness through better 
fesportse from the intended bcne- 
ficiaries'producers that the increas- 
ed edcarional content will encour- 
age. This concept has been 
embodied in the Fifth Plan. 

voluntary organisations 

r 

We may follow this broad 
review by a more d^ailed account 
of our significanr experiences. 
We may begin with our exper- 
ience of voluntary organisations. 
Prior to Independence they were 
practically the only agency in this 
field and the dedication of their 
workers achieved appreciable 
results againii heavy odds. After 
Independence and with the advent 
of planning it became a definite 
governmental policy to encourage 
voluntary organisations. This, 
however, led to a mushroom 
growth of such organisations few 
of which had their roots among 
the masses and were motivated 
by genuine public concern. 
Government grants very often 
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became a means of cxtcn'din}» 
political patronage. It is, there* 
fore, necessary to screen volun- 
lary organisations and separate 
grain from the chalT. Such 
organisations as are deserving or 
support should be assisted in 
every way. These organisations 
are especially fitted for pilot 
project, research and investigation 
v^ork; literature production; and 
work ID extremely difficult arcasf 
where a high degree of dedication 
is called for.' They can also be 
clTcctivc as aids to governnicnial 
agencies for purposes of e^iiablish- 
ing liaison with the people and 
mobilising local support. They 
are not likely to have the organi- 
sation to implement a- mass pro- 
gramme themselves. iTach organi- 
sation should be cnirusicd with 
specific work, keeping in view iis 
special competence, and assisted 
fully to do it well. The special 
need of such organisation is to 
building their dedicated workers 
into technically competent people. 
They also need assistance in pro- 
ject formulation and evaluation 
as well as administrative matters, 
Government could enlist the 
cooperation of technical and 
academic bodies like the schools 
of sQci^ work and its own train- 
ing and research institution for 
building up the work^^s of volun- 
tary organisations. The State 
^ould also help in publicising 
Outstanding work done by these 
.agencies. 

industrial workers 

Another area where we have 
builj^up some experience [ho 
education of industrial workers. 
With increasing industrialism 
need was felt for educflfmg in- 
dustrial workers abbuulheir roles 
and responsibilities / in society, 
industry^ and their i^iion so that 



genuine trade union leadership 
coukrcmergc from among them- 
selves, Tor the purpose, the 
Ministry of Labour set up a 
Ccnlial Board of Workers' 
Education ip 1956,. which has 
been organising trainini^^-of edu- 
cation officers, trade union 
ofiTicials and worker teachers, and 
holding classes for the rani; and 
file of workers. The methods used 
are largely audio visual. The 
Board has trained over 1.7 
million workers from over 5,000 
enterprises. Thejc courses have 
generated a general consciousness 
in the working class and added to 
their understanding of the trade 
union movement. The reaction 
of the employers and union 
leaders has been mixed as- was 
to be expected. While some have 
appreciated the programme and 
cooperated with the government, 
others have vehemently opposed 
it — trade union leaders who 
see in it a potential threat to 
their leadership, and the em- 
ployers, who feel ll]at the worker 
becomes extra conscious of his 
rights, ^ 

The Ministry of Education, 
side by side, carried on an ex- 
periment .of broad-based social 
education of the workers with the 
object of stimulating a desire for 
knowledge in the workhig 
class, providing facilities for 
general education of the workers 
with Jhe object of stimulating a 
desire for knowledge in the work- 
ing class, providing facilities for 
general education, arousing a 
sense of social and civic resjionsi- 
bility and providing wholesome 
recreation. Two institutions were 
r^tfp for the pi^pose — that at 
Indore in I960 and ihdt at 
Nagpur in 1968 — which were 
, evaluated in 1970. The main 
lesson was thpit these institutes 




should base their programme? on^ 
clear identification of the necdi 
of the workers and should aU«> 
cater to the needs of other than 
industrial workers. 

Other experiments in this 
dircctiv)n were the ppennig of 
Centres— variously known :\<% 
Social Education Centres, Com- 
nuiniiy Centres, Labour Wclf.ire 
Centres— in urban or industrial 
complexes. These centres were 
expected to provide a wide spec- 
trum of activities of educational, 
cultural and recreational nature 
for men, women and even 
children. Adult educaliorh in- 
cluding literacy, libraries, reading 
rooms and craft classes was to 
be the basic component of the 
programme. In actual prac 
however, their main empi 
very often remained only 
cultural and recreational activities. 

Vocational training was pro- 
vided at a number of industrial 
institutes in the evenings. It was, 
however, found that workers at 
the end of the day did not have 
the energy to go and learn at a 
distant place and most of the 
employers had either no resources 
or were unwilling to invest them 
in organising training for 
workers. 



polyvalent coatra 



Out of these various approa- 
ches has emerged ployvalent ap- 
proach and the polyvalent centre^ 
which sccin to hold considerable 
promise. A polyvalent cenXn; was 
set up in 1967. The object ^as 
to provide courses on the basis of 
felt needs for various groups of 
the urban population. The 
courses would, however, be so 
given that they meet the total 
needs of the adult in^ an 
integrated fashion. Being need 
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based they could luirt at self* 
support. Tlicy were to enlist 
the cooperation noi only of the 
workers but also of their employ- 
ers, courses were to be 
organisecfS at places and time 
convenicni to the participants. 
The Cgjrfre was to have a core of 
time stair but the large num- 
ber of its teachers were to be 
part-time, largely drawn from the 
establishments whose workers 
were to benefit from the pro- 
grammes. The expenditure ort 
buildings and equipment for the 
Centre was to be kept to the 
minimum. 'The courses were 
organised at different places, 
such as . factory premises, 
school buildings, eommuniiy 
centres, welfare centres, trade 
union buildings and other 
places which were made available 
on rent free basis. • Thp pro- 
gramme was evaluated after a 
year. In spile of the dilTiculiies 
which a new approach of this 
type was bound to encounter in 
the beginning, the cvalualioa rc- nation bu 
port said that the experiment had-^g^i^ 
met with moderate success in 
achieving its aims. The report 
also suggested, ways by which the 
Centre could increase its efTcclive- 
ness. These were to involve the 
employers more cfTcctHcly J>y 
taking up courses at their initia- 
tive, by drawing up the content 
in consultation with them, etc, 
draw up programmes after a very 
careful assessmeiu of the fell 
needs of tlic participants ; and 
ensure that while the integrated 
character of the approtlch to the 
needs of the individual and the 
group might be maintained, 
mixture of the felt need and 
other needs to be met should 
judicious so that the focus on the 
felt needs was not disturbed. The 
Centre has tried to improve its 



programtnc$ both 
and quauthativ(j|y, 
been general uppreeintion of illv^se 
courses as shown by the great 
demand for repealing the courses 
or developing hew one^/ The 
enthusiasm geucraled ha^ led the 
Governiiieat to decide to have a 
net work of such centres establi- 
shed in various cities and indus* 
trial towns in the country during 
the Fifth Five Year Plan. . 

The following lessons of the 
Polyvalent Centre at Bombay may 
be highlighted : 

(1) The'programmes miist^tf 
based on felt needs idpntifled for 
a cohesive group through a pro- _ 
per survey. The spccifiq need^^ 
must be linked and iniegralctf 
with othtr needs of ihCi group, 



(lj|iJIU\tively iju^^^^^ 0^ buildings; cttuiiimettt 
lltcre. has etc. by drawing oii the resources 
of ihcconinnuuiy^ 

(S) Flexibility has to be the 
Jcey*note of the programme U 
has to . be clojjcly related to iho 
needs of each individual group. 



out-of-school qclucatlon 

Another important hnc of 
development has been .the pro- 
vision of educational facilities 
ciutside the.reg«hr school system 
but linked 'to^t. ihc base ard 
adult school^ \vhich <wtble well- 
motivated adtilts Jo tike their 
primary^ or .middle ' and even 
secondary scffoollsduCatio^ in a * 
m\c\\ &hontqr tim*ahan cfuldren. 
?ake. ,tn the cjtperfment at Delhi 
Il^ was . found that aduUs'couia 



Which may be half felt but nonc- ^ \ . 

iheless reah General edticltioV /^^P ^"'^'^^^^ 



the 
the 
be 



will need to be integrated^ with 
vocational edutaiioti in such .fi 
way that -it does not .disturb 
the focus on vccatidnal edu- 
cation but ,rather enriches and 

(2) In the case of vocational 
education, it would be necessary 
and advantageous to involve the 
employers fully so as to take, 
advantage of thoir appreciation 
of the needs of the workers as 
employees and also to draw upoh 
their resources for running the 
course. 

(3) Competently drawn cour- 
ses and enlightened- methods of 
teachingjarc required to retain 
the intc^^st of the adult learner- 



(4) As programmes of adult 
education havc^to be very large- 
sized, the per capita cost must 
kept down by employing only'' 
.part-time teachers tq help a small 
core of full-time workers and by 



*ren took five years to complete. 
This -very idea Ayas used bv the 
Central Social Welfare Board in 
their scheme of Condensed Cpur- 
ses of Education for Adult 
AVomen. the main objectives oY 
the schemes are to open employ- 
ment opportunities to a large 
nunibcr of deserving and needy 
women and, secondly, to create a 
band of competent trained work- 
ers required to man various 
development projects in the shor- 
test possible time. Under this 
scheme, women in the age-group 
18-30, who have had some school- 
ing, arc prepared for middle 
schoc! and matriculation exami- 
nations within a period of two 
years;^nce the inception of the 
scheiiiis in 1938, and up to Nfarch 
1972, ft 14 courses were organi-scd 
and a/bout 2*1,000 women benefitt- 
cd/from these courses. The / 
^nicw who complete these cour- 
ses find employment as social 
workers, teachers, nurses, mid- 
wife, family planning workers etc. 
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Correspondence courses have 
been organised al (lie .secondary 
4incl university stages lo enable 
those who arc not able to join 
full-time institutions to continue 
their cdueation. For example, at 
Delhi enrolment in the corres- 
pondence courses preparing stu- 
-dents for the. school leaving certi- 
ficate increased from SSI in I96S- 
69 to 5630 in 1970-7 1, and signi- 
ficantly enough, the pass percent- 
age was as high as 68 per cent in 
the latter year, which is above ihc 
AlUndia average. Nearly a dozen 
uhivcnsitics are\it present org.n'ii- 
sing correspon(/ence courses for 

• university students. The plan 
is now to establish an *opcn' uni- 

-Vcrsily in extension of this idea. 

Apart from organising corres- 
^pondence courses a number of 
universities have set up adult/ 

• continuing education departments 
with assistance from the Univer- 

^sity GraAts Commission. The 
: types of programmes for which 
..assistance is given arc profcs- 
: sional courses, courses in Icader- 
.:ship and employment skill, 
general purpose courses, pro- 
grammes for the urban (immu- 
nity, cultural activities, training 

• of personnel, research in adult 
. education etc. Under thejj^ational 

'service scheme, universities have 
initiated a number of projects for 
promoting adult education activi- 
ties by their staff and students 

.and have adopted areas in their 
neighbourhood for the purpose of 

•spreading literacy and adult 

• education among the non-student 
^70uth in particular. 

.libraries services 

As a necessary support to (he 
-programmes of Adult Education 
Jboth in the rural and urban areas. 



vigorous efTorts arc needed (V^r 

development of libraries services. 

An important step in this direc- 
tion has been the enactment of 

Public Library Legislation in four 

Stales, namely Tamil Nadu, 

Andlmi Pradesh, Maharashtra 

and Mysore. Other Stales, which 

at present, have comprehensive 
grant-in-aid rules for establishing 
such libraries at different levels, 
tire also contemplating to enact 
Public Library Legislation, largely 
on the lines of the model Bill for 
Public Library Acts drawn up by 
the Working Group on Libraries 
appointed by the 1^1 a nning Com- 
mission. 

A unique event in the deve- 
lopment of public libraries in the 
country is the development of the 
Oelhi Public Library started as a 
pilot experiment lo reach a metro- 
politan city population'cffcclively, 
which now caters to the needs of 
the reading public in the Union 
Territory of Delhi with its branch 
libraries and also the mobile libr- 
ary vans. During 1973-74 about . - 
36,000 adults participated in vari- ^.--GcJvernment departments. are also 
ous activities such as lectures/ increasingly taking to cadre buil> 



which cunic into existence inMay 
1972 luis in its first phase takeu^ 
up the programme of Mrengihfn- 
ing dijftrict libraries, including 
those ^t the Nehru Youth Centres. 
The total number of libraries 
being assisted is 500. 

In-serviqe training of 
workers 

Another important area of 
adult education is the in-scrvjce 
Irainiug of workers of all types 
and levels. Most public sector enter- 
prises and big enterprises in the 
private sector have training pro- 
grammes for their own wor'kcrs, 
supervisors and scoijor e,\ecuijve>. 
Under the Apprenticeship .-Xcl 
Ihey have also to train a certain 
number of others— including raw 
matriculates, students from the 
Industrial Training Institutes 
and graduate and diploma " 
holder engineers. The ap- 
prenticeship scheme, however, 
is not working very satisfactorily 
as industry takes very limited 
interest in tl^cse 'outsiders'. 



discussions, dramas, film shows 
and television viewing program- 
mes organised by the Library. 
The Library is rendering its 
services al more than 91 points in 
the Union Territory of Delhi. 

A recent development in the 
field of library services is the 
selling up. of the Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy Library Foundation. 
The main objective of the Found- 
ation is to strengthen and pro- 
mote the establishment of a coun- 
try-wide net-work of libraries 
through which it will be' possible 
to carry to all the seot4ns 
of thcv people, new informa- 
tion, new ideas and new 
knowledge. The Foundation 



ding. A number of institutions— 
the Natioiial Institute of Com- 
munity Dcvelopraenl, Hyderabad, 
the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, Delhi, National Staff Col- 
lege under the Mtnistry of Edu- 
cation and Social Welfare etc. 
have been set up for the purpose. 
An important development w;is 
the establishment of the National 
Productivity Council in 195S for 
-spreading productivity conscious- 
ness at i\\ levels of the national 
fife, providing productivity service 
in the country by way of irainin?, 
consultancy and research activi- 
ties on a continuous basis etc. It 
has six regional directorates al 
important cent/es and 47 local 
productivity councils. . ' ' 
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■ OF 
EXPERIMENTAL PROJECT 

( 1^74-75 ) , 



DEPARTMENT OF ADULT FDUCATION (liXTN.) 
UNIVtlRSITY or KAJASTIIAN, JAlPUR-4. 

EXPERIMENTAL. PROJECT ON NON-FORMAL 
EDUCATION OF THE URBAN COMMUNITY ('74-75). 

# • ■ ' 

The lillc of the Project u /// be : 

NON-FORMAL EDUCAllON OFJHE URBAN COMMUNITY 
Introduction : 

In spijto of the predominantly rural character of India, the . 
sizo of its urban communfty is not small or negligiblcr. As 
per 1971 census it increased by 38% as against the overall 
Increase of 24.99%. Urban India apportions 1/5th of the 
total population rounding it to ah approximate of ll^million 
people. According to Ashish Bose Trypan India alb^e will 
, soon bo ranked "among the biggest countries of the wo.rld/' 
"Apart from the size, the urban areas command attention by 
virtue of their being the seat of economic and \political"power 
has also of concentrated poverty and squalor with their 
volcanic possibility." The urban under-privileged cannot be 
Ignored. 

\ Some of these communities in urban areas are un- 
> dergbing traumatic experiences d«e to th^ forces of social 
economic and political change. They require nevv under- 
Standing, knowledge, attitudes and skill to adjust'toand 
" £)bsorb the best of these changes. " ^ 

• Education has a crucial role heref ; A University em- 
bojjying the noblest of traditions in thought and culture owes ^ 
much to tffese groups.. To-fulfill the aspirations of the people 
i|^beiSt knowle^e and talents have to be^ extended to them. 
- ut|iervi**fse, Irva limited function of teaching formal courses 

to youth only, the university faces the danger of becoming 
' ' ^ on0 of the factors creating inequalities and tensions in 

society, rather than resolving th&rfi. * v . ; 

"Won -Formal. Education of the Urban Caninunity, Experimental Project 
I97U-75," Jaipur, University of Rajasthan Derpartment of Aduljb Educa- 
tion, 1975, ^ P- 



Our universities are still slow moving in action and " . 

thought and have almost been deaf and blind to these 
aspects of society— the worst of proliferations of urba'n life. 
A confrontation of community problems'^ with university 
elitism is a social need. The department since its inception 
has been serving to that end, organising poursos for different 
categories, educational levels and groups of men and wonien, 
but it has generally maint<\ined univo^sity level work. Now 
for the first time it is shaking off its timidity and superstitions ^ 
jggarcjing tho level of university involvement anjd is embarking 
on a now project 'Non-formal education of an urban commu- 
nity" to serve the underprivileged of tho community. ^ 

The broad purpose of this project is to experiment, a 
now model of university contribution to community life for its ^ 
general improvement. With this rim and keeping in view tho 
limited resources o^f the department, wo have acfoptcd a part . 
of tho urban community, Anandpuri situated on Moti Dungari 
Roaci> Jaipur as an experimental project. 

Aims and Objcclivcs : ■ ^ ' * 

Staled more specifically the aims of tho project are : 

1. To impart knowledge, .understanding attitudes and ^ 
' skills to improve tho life style of tlity 'community. ^ ^ ^ • 

2. To help them to adjusngjhe changes taking place 
in tho comryiunity. 

3. To experiment a new model of educational program • * 
so as to gain undorstanc!ings for ([)widcr applica- 



tions (ii) training for lea^leHhip/^^^TesT 

4. Experiment now teaching methods particularly the 
discussion method. > , • 

5. To get university elite interested in the problems of 
tho under privileged. 

DescripUon of ihc community -An.iri.tipuri : 

Anandpuri is a developing community in the process of 
transform||[ion from kutcha mud houses slurH area to pucca 
housed low income group colony , situated on Moti Dungri 
Road, Jaipur. Most of the puccei ho^s have two to three 
moms with tw6 families residing - The residents have different 
occupations— masonry-karrigar, cionstruction labour, motor 
scooter repairers, buffalo and^^cowv owners and a few manu- . 
lecturing units. \ 

Nearly 40% of tff^ population is illiterate. Women, mostly ^ 
illiterate are aware and corr^cious of their needs. The educa- 
tional level of men ranges from ijliteracy to university educa- ^ 
tion. Majority of them are malist)y caste, 50% belong to the ^ 
income group Rs. 1 00-300 and 2?% to the group to Rs. 300- 
60a Tho community has a YuvaK Majidal, a middle school, ' 
a primary school and Chatshala. The mlsirf problems as reve- 
aled by^)ur survey, which is stiJi in progress are : environ- 
mental in^pitation, improper distribution of food ration* broken 
rqads, disorganised marketing system. ^ 
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In order to got 0 C(jmplo!e picture of the educational, 266- 
vocational and community noods so as to identify specific 
learning objectives, a comprehensive survey of thp^iouses is 
being conducted. However, infoi;mal contacts ar/d irtvesti- 
gator's reports have revealed infoVniation, relevant to program 
planning. On tffe basis of this, *sc>nrie learning objectives have 
been identified. 

Learning olijecHvcs : 

-Health and environmental sanitation 
— Child care, nutrition and diet 

Citizenship^and Public responsibilities 
— Development of community facilities 
— Public distribution, cooperation and rationing 
— Family planning and family lifet 

tzAnimal Husbandry ^ # 

the above will be modified and expanded on the basis of the - * 

survey. ... 

Choice, Planning and Promotion : ^ ' 

An educated and enthusiastic couple living in the com- 
munity approached the department with q request for deve- * 
loping an educational program for improving their community 
life.. To assess the extent and depth of the need and interest, 
several meetings were held and visits arranged, The depart- 
ment was impressed by the enthusiasm and interest of the 
conhmunity. Fortunately this proposal Came at a time when 
we were also thinking seriously in terms of developing an 
experimental program in an underprivileged area. Hence we 
decided to adopt this community for an intensive one year . . 
program, 

. > : . 

Subsequently a program planning .-^d promotion CoiW- ' 
littee was constituted, of local leaders intimately involvedm 
local problems to support the project. - '• 

Program content and co-spoiisoiship : , ^ 

Making the survey as our basis for educational needs, a 
small academic committee coosistiAg of concerned faculty • ^ 

members will bo conslituled to draw out detailed syllabi far ' • •. - ' ' 

the program. The facufty members concerned will be drawn • ' . 

from Medicine, Political Science, Sociology, Home Science, , , ■ 

•and -Public Admini^ra^on. The department will aisp utilise ' " • 

resourco,s outside tlTe university for teaching purposes like the • ' ' • - . 

.'Veterinary hospital and Municipal administration. 

The Family Planning Department, Oireistorate of (VledicaU ^ 
anct Health Services, Government of Rajasthan iscollaborating * . • 

with this project .and making available their resources for the . • ^ 

fiealtfi and family planning components of the program. ^ • 

Publiciry: 

For publicity and motivation the resources of the local 
program planning committee will be us4|S- Besides this will 
include screening of films and datumentation and other audio^ 'f 
visual media. V ^ 
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Duration and plinscs : 

The program will run for ono year beginniwa 1st iSoptA 
ember, 74, classes being held every Thytsda^^^^jjng andi 
Saturday afternoon. 

Sirfce this is a goal and aclivily-oriented progran/ appro- 
priate teaching methodology and technology will be used. 
The nriain th^ui^ will bo on group-work baseiy| on' discussions 
under the guidance of experts. To enrich the programs audto- 
vjsual aid, demonstration and field trips will be made. 

Finance : 

y Thisi3;»gramme is being conducted with gre^t economy 
epioiting available resources outside the university. The total 
project is likely to be managed in^a small sum of Rs. 3000/-. 

Evaluation : 

To have a valid and refiable evaluation of the program 
there will be three surveys : . 

(a) A base-line survey to assess the level of knowledge 
of the participants. 

(b) » Operational survey to assess the growing impact of 

the program. • ' , 

(c) A final evaluation towards the end of the program 
vis a vis objectives. 

Report : r 

Report, will be prepared after the completion of the' 
project. 



\ 



2. 
3. 



Local Planning Committee : 
1. Mrs. C.K. Dandiya 
Mr. Raghuveer Singh 
Mrs. Asha Dixit 
Mrs. Mohan Singh 
Mr. Mohan Singh— Convenor 
Two local representatives : " 
—Mr. Harj Singhy 
—Mr. Ram Ch^der 



Staff Responsibllilies : ' , V, 

Supervisor and'coordinatpr for , 
' mens' program and survey — Shri Raghuveg r Singh 
^Supervisor and coordinator for , . 
wonion's program an^ data 
processing : — Mrl Asha Dixit 

Survey fr-Resdarch -rMiss Sadhano Singhal 

Miss Mamta Jait^y 
Project Guide -^Mrs. C.K. Dartdiya 

. • • • 
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STORY OF'W( 



EDUCATIOT 



'/ORKHtS tDUCATI jN- ^HCKG.(Oll^)D 




|OR,IGIN 



V 



trade union siluatio\, need for hafmonfous tndustrial. relations, 
^MS^^ybpid industrialisation, neccjssity to enthuse labour to adjust 
itself sli€c6ssfully t(^4he changing conditions and malte them res{}ond to 
Ihe call of higher production^were'some of the compelling (actors .u^hich 
in 1957 necessitated the Gover^nmcnt of India to secure expert advico on 
, the formulation of a programm/- of warkers' education. AccoVdin^iIy 
.the GoveiTiment of India in co-opocalidn with nUr ^ i.m, 
appointed an international team of experts coikisting four fu^^ci^^ii 
dhd four Indian ^xpei'ts. ' 

- , "The team submitted the report, in March IS57. The recommenda- 
tions of the team \v6ro endorsed witk slight modifications by . the 15th 
session k^f- the Indian laboyr conference in *July, 1957. "iThese visuali^d 
the setting up of a sppcii-autoqomous board for adnrvi^nistering thf? work- 
ers' education progra^nfl^F Accordingly the central board for workers* 
education was regiT^pd as a society ' under, the ' societies' registration 
actr, XXI of. I860, on^JlGth September 1958. \ ' 



AIMS 



The aims and objectives pf the workers' education scherne are:- 



ly its sbciafand 



(i) To develop stroifiger and more effective tiado uriions through 
better trained ofTiciai and more enlightened mernbers. 

(ii) To develop leadership from'the ratik aqd file and pron;ote, the 
■ growth of the dcmocraTic process and tradition in trade un^on 
^.^organisation and ssdministration. . ' ^ 

(iii) To equip organised labour to tak^. i.t^ ^]^^ ^ 
sefticty and to fulfilfc^rcctW 
t;i0ns and respj;)nsibiiilic*5. r 

(iv) To promote among worvkers a .greater undeijsta^h^ing of the ' 
problems of their economic environment* and ^their 'privileges ^ 

-pnd obligations as union members and*oll|oials drid as 'citizens. 

The importance of realising these^aims an<^ objectives in a develop- |j 
ing economy cannot be over-emf)hasised. A,workeV, who^^nd^rstands his 
rights as well as duties, can bean S*i|-to the- ifidustry as well as to his 



democratic 
ecapomic, f unc- 



le attitude, developed through this education will -hefp, to Jn- 
iuctivity,. reduce'abrsenteeism. build .up'^sYrong drKd.^- healthy 



J^nation. The 
.crease prodi 

trade unions and wriden the field of haiTnoniou& industrial -relatfdns. A 
self-reliant and wdll-informed labqur force. eapaBlc'of thinking feir itself 
and conscious'of its economic a'hd social envi^r^rpnt,- will efnergc. 

' ' 1 ' ^ ■ - • ' . 

"story of WorkersiJlducatioa," Ife^ua;, Central- Board of Workers 

Education, (l975?) p. 3-8 r ^ : v . ^ " 

• » ' - " * ■' *^ 



^ In any democracy the cfTectivcncss of .individual par/cipation is 
L°n? r orgnnisalion lh:x)ugh uXh he has to 

function. The brganisation cntcrmg for workers in a dcn/ocracv is their 
trade union. If industrial, workers arc to play their role/propei Iv in the 
affairs, of thi> country, they should have strong. welNor^ised and well- 
informed t;«de unions run on constructive and respon;iibIe linos in the 
mttJibst, of the workers and of the country at Iarc:c.^i iffoltows that any 
scherA^j of workers* education to be quick and fruitful must concciTi 
ttso.f primarily with trade union metliods and philosophy H should 
airft at developing in the worker a rational understanding of the circum- 
stances in which he is hl^ccd and th(^ pressures and policies to which he 
Js subjected, how thos^ pressures and policies . develop, how he himself 
by collective action through his unidn can ease the pressure and contri- 
bute to th^ shaping of Hie policies and how he should conduct himself 
. through his union for the maximum good of the working class and ^ 
tlie community as a w^hole. It should also train in the te'chniqucs of 
union organisaUon and management ^and make him largely self-reliant 




To achicvg these aims and objrriHivcs Ihe^central 
board for work(;n*s* education was rcf^'stejed as a 
;;ocioty under the societies rcgistraliDn act XXI .of-^' 
ISGO^n IGth Seplcmbe:. 19*)r>. The ccnlial board foj 
workers' cilucation, us laid down in. rule il of the 
rules -and rc^ulatii>ns of the sociciy, consists of. 
chaiiman. rGpicscnlativcs of cenlial and folate go- 
vernments, oiganisatic)!! of j^mployeis and labour, 
universities, etc- provided that the total number of 
members doe? not,e>ccecd 20- It, at present, consists 
of 16 members. It meets oace^in a year and considers 
the draft annual leport.and yearfy accounts of thje 
board for the precodingf year and the budget for the 
coming year. The societ^ has so far lield 9 meetings. 

The society is charged with* the respfonsibility of 
administering, workers* education scheme. It sels 
standard^ for teachers and prograjfimes, arranges for 



-the provision of necessary materials and aids, inspects 
and supervises all programmes conducted under its 
sppnsorship. It also stinuilaics trade unions and edu- 
cation institutions to undertake wodscrr?* c^ication 
programme.^ of the approved pattern aVid standard by 
making financial gi'anis. • « 

t ' - ' , . * 

The board of 'governors consists of such ntimber 
of members not less than d and not exceeding 10. as 
^may be prescribed by't^ie society from time to time- 
T^he rtiembers are elected annually b;^e society pro- 
vided, that the number of members representing ga- 
vernitient, employers and labourj^ equal. * The board 
of governors at present consists^of 10 members. It 
meets 4 times in a^ear.. It has so far held 31 meetings. 




The workers' education proisramme is divided Into 
three stages. 

(a) The first. stacc consists of training of educa- 
tion ofilccrs who arc top level trainihfi^tffn- 
cers employed in the scivicc of ihfe board. 
Nominees of trade unions arc also admitted 
to the education ofllccrs' ^-aining course tb 
enable them to undertake workers' education 
programmes under the auspices of thei? 
unions. The education officers, on completion 

\ of their training.^ar e posted to regional cen- 
tres, 

(b) In the second stacc, selected worKers are 
trained by the education officers as worker- 
teachers at the regional centres, in full-time 
training coui^ses of 3 months' duration in bat- 
ches of about 25-30. This training is a con^ 
tinuous process at each'* regionnl centre 

' which is expected to tram between 75-100 
Avorker-teachcrs in a year. Selection of work- 
er-teacher trainees is made by a local com- 
mittee attached to each regional centre. The' 
trainees arc sponsored by trade unions whcrc- 
cvcr they exist. They ore icicased by cmnlo- 

» vers with full wages for the duration of the 
training. For out station trainees, courses aic 
organised nearer to th^^ir places a^Jhe sub- 
regional centros or-4hcy jre provided with 
subsistance allowance or residential facrllties 
at the regional cen^-et?jd^lio li^oard spends 
upto Rs. 30/- per trainee*^ for an all India 
study tour which is an essential part of train- 
ing. The' employei-s also contribute towards 
tour ex'pi^ses of their respective employees. 

'(c)"ln'the third stage the worker-teachers on 
^ completion of tiaining at the regifmaL,,^,^^- 
^res reve4<< toi theii* respectWe farLories dr 
. places, o^ eiuploymcnt and conduct program- 
• mos for the /rank and JUe of woi kers in the 
unit level closes, largitiy outside working 
hours. Worker-teachers are^-paid a monthly 



honorurumi of Rs.-30/- for this work. The 
TTianagcmonts^usually provide facilities for 
accommodation, furniture, etc. Some .of thf 
managements also gi^ 45 minutes* time-off to 
the worktMs for attending ' the uni\ level 
•clashes. Where the required facilities are 
nlailable, full-time unit level classes of 3 
weeks' duration aVe also eondueted^.The work- 
er tramees are paid hicentlve award of Rs, 5/- 
in kind for good attendarle and inleroi^t in 
tramirig They can utilise this award for odu- 
- cational tour and get railway concession for the 
purposo. The worker-teachers are actively 
assisted in their work by the oRicors of the 
board. The best worker teachers m the ear 
get the award of Rs. 300/- and a certificate of 
merit. ^ 

In addition to the programmes stated above, the 
board' conducts special short-term training program- 
mes as detailed below: — x 

(1) For rhiembers of works committees and joint 
managi^ment councils. 

(2) For trade union olliciaLs. 

t (3) For welfare organisers of slsdi labour wel- 
fare boards. . ^ 

(4) Special training coiwses for white collared 

xvorkcrs. 

(5) For adult education instructors of the coal 
mines labour welfare fund. 

(6) For middle management personnel., 

\1) For the senior and junior masters at central 
training institutes and foreman instructors 
of tndustrial training institutes- 
. (8) Progiammes in collaboration with the na- 
' lional and local ^productivity councils. 
(9) One-day schools, three-day semmai-s anti 
study circles for workers on selected topics* 

(10) Workshops and short-term vefresher courses 
for education oiTicers and M'orker-teaehers. 

(11) AVorkeVs* education c^rfips as follow-up pro- 
gramme of trained workers. ^ 

(12) Joint seminars at the all-India and regional* 
levels for rcprfisentaiivcs of trade unions and 
employers* organisations. 

(13) AdminTstra^vo training for regional direc- 
tors of the bo2^rd. 

(14) Special programmes to suit the needs of 
labour educators from abroad^ 

**The board also sends its officers for training in 
foreign countries, under the' Colombo plan, Indo-U-S- 
technical co-operation programme and l-L-O- fellow- 
ships, • ; , ' ^ ' 
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8^ SATELLITE IN3TRUCTI0KAL TELEVISION EXPF.RUffiNT /^ITE ) 



INDliUI TELS7ISI0II 



luEDIlP; on MIRjif.E ? 



Tolovision for Adult Educati9n: 

A f ow onswors and many morQ> questions. 

A discuasion of q project 
pros^ntod by " 



Gorry D'Hozorio^ 

Inotitutb of Connunication .l^rts 

St. XnyXor^s Collogo, Bombay 

in tho workshop 
on Educational Xcchiiolocy 

. at tho 
Intornationol Corifcrerjco 
V/orld Jiducation. Followohip 
Birla Kreeda Kc^ra, Bcmbey. 

29 Do6ofnbor 19^24 - A January 1975 



Introduction : 



This paper dcscilbcs a 'j;ic7t)-projoct which was dosignod to tost the^ 
feasibility of UJ^ing talovtsion to prx)!::© to" adult education among tha 
- loWGr-incorafs^- groups in Bomboy city. No matter how inadequate the 
project might ha^fe been, it was a success in at le^at one sdnser^it 
was the firat otter.pt in India to use television for this purpose. 
Yihilo broakirig-now groixncWls in itself laudable proV^esa , ;ye± t^iat is 
no reason to rest content; on the cont]jfeiy, bcqause new opportunities 
have' been perceived and pijpblem areas identi^cd, there i^s all^ the^ 
more urgency to redouble our efforts and consolidate tho^ains. ^ 



A 



The Set- Up : 



V Allow me to^ fill you in on the objectives and set-<ip of the pro;^t, 
and after that we -shall tackle some of ^le basic questioQS that have 
arisen 6ut of it^ 

r r 



^8.1 Gerry .D'Rozario, '*Indiatf Television: Medium or Mirage," A project 
discussion presented at the laternatlbnol Conference of the^World 
Education Fello./ohip*,, 29-DeG/- h Jan." 1975, p. 1-11 
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Tho Bombty City Social Education Cormittco has been conducting class&s 
for functional literacy on-' adult education for the last thirtyfivo 
yoars in Bocbay.Ci^. This in itsolf is a coEmondablo achiovoment, 
and fow othor gtatos cpji boast of having dono so much for what is ono 
of India?3 baaic prcblons: illiteracy. Dufing those thirtyfivo years, 
the Cocsnittoe^has enabled more than 600,000 adults to attain literacy 
and its work hRs merited honorable mention by Ul^SCO for the Moharaod 
Roza P^fivi Prize for literacy work in 1969, and rocognition as one 
of UNESCO's three associate projects in India. It is a quasi-municipal 
bodjr which has its ovm ad-ninistrators, officers, suporvioors and 
"teachers who over the years have evolved an elaborate curriculum, 
eyllabus and teaching method. ^ 

Evoiy wookd<)y the teacher cathors' around hin fiftcon to tv;cnty hotul 
boyo, factory v.orkcrs, housewives, unckillcd l.iborors. Their 0^00 
vaiy fix>m firtuon fcrt^yfivu. Clucsos fut tlip women arc conducted 
in tho early aftornucn, for tho men in tlfo late cv6ninc. Tho tiroups 
moot richt in their hub,:ents. and cl^av/la: low-inco-iO toricmcnts which 
arc a opocicl fuaturc of over-crowdci Bombry. Ono reason is tlict a 
classroom io a luxury which is out of roach; another, th^-.t tho women, 
for instance, havj to oontinuo with their cockinc or baby sitting 
while the clacc J^n in pro(;ro3S. Ec>.ch literacy soscion lasts^ four 
months, oftor which tho candidates who pass the examination are given 
6 cei^ificata rnd adnittod to a four-month poct-literacy cession 
which is to ensure that they do not lapse into illiteracy. 

Tho literacy we aro talking about hero goes beyond mere mechanical 
literacy and is integrated with social education. It strives to make 
a -^orson literate by acquainting hi;a with the written shapes of the 
* words he is most familiar with in his daily occupation and real-life 
situation. It attempts to bring some degroe of social av/areness to 
the adult so that hfe might become actively participant in his society. 
All educatidfi strives toward this goal, based on tho hypothesis that 
a truo democracy is not possible unless it is built on an educated 
electorate. ' ' ^ ' ^ 

• * ' ■ * •• ' '. • 
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The Tolovision Component 

Into this eot-up of the Bombay City Social Bliucation Conndttoo wo 
docidod to introJuco a tolovision cocipontnt. If tolovision i-s tho 
magic rxdiuLi that the exports clnic, then why not use somo of its 
macio to help oducato the inassoo? Our situation, with insufficient 
olassrooQs oi\l tcachors, should bo tho idoal occasion to put 
tolovision 's multiplier of foot to work. As -a first email step, 
our Institute of Couimunication Arts triod oyt a pilot project: • 
portable video cquipjicnt was carried into tho cha^lo and tv/onty- 
minute progrrms erected for tho purpose by tho Bc:nbay City Sociq^ 
Education Comnitteo end th>:- Institute of Tomnunication Arts wore 
screened for the adult leamerc on closed circuit television. It 
was a pr^^nble loamint: cxporience "for all of us: administrators, 
producers, tcachors, stu '.cnts, because we had to devise efficient 
ways and mcaiis to communicnto spociTic mocsnccs to a specific 
audience tlirouch a ludiuni v;ith v/hich neither t2icy nor wc wcsrc 
conversant. ^ ' * 

But we did learn, and tho govemmont -owned television centre station 
thoucht that enough spade work had boon done so that they could now 
undertikc to prci^iro r.nd trftjicnit n fou7-nont}i series for adult 



'■'.vrr lion. A pL-^jmi.,.,.; cur.ij. -.r v.-^'Hr^scnv.nod in Juj.o 197/, an ! an ^ 
orGonisation,-..! chart wa. drr.wn up tj r;tn;.-unlino tho operations cf 
tho 4,hroe major collaborutinG institutions: huinU^ Tclcvicion Centre, 
the BonibfO' City Socirl Education Co^itftce, and the Institute of - . 
Coimnunication Arts. The curriculti\as revised, ' the priinor re-written, 
tho teachers were given orientation courses as regards the natui'e of 
television, and torching notc's wore provided to help them with tho 
fpllow-up of each lesson. ^ ' 

On 10 September 1974, two day's after International Utoracy Day - 
•which had been used as an occasion to drum up enthusiasm in all the 
sectors of the public - the television series entitled A isee .Ikshnr. 
Molvoon -went on tho air for tho first tijEo. 



Tolovicion Fomvit 

Tho formot for tho scrtos wao as follows: tolovioion teachinc 
supploDCntcJ tho roj^oilar classroom tcnchinG on two out of tho six 
pvonings. At 6.15 p.m. tho toachor \7ould gwiUicr tho otu'lcnts, 
roviso briefly tho previous losson an'' proparo than for tho day* a 
program. At 6.30 tho tojlo-losson would cornmonco. A tolovioion 
prosontcr v/oul.l talk directly to tho audience and introduce tho doy^s 
losson ood it's main teaching points which would then bo illustrated 
through a drajnatic form. Tho' story would bo bxiilt around key won|a 
whjLch would bo f lachod onto ' t]ic ocruon from titno to time so that tho 
leamors could f ajjiiliariso themsolves with both tho sound and shape 
of tho wonlo. Doth the story and tho koy words wore selected with a 
*Uiew to teach not on]y literacy but also to inculcate social values. t 
Thus otoriGs dealing with health, l:iygiono, nutrition woro built 
around key v/ords like broad, water, milk, kerosono pil, houso, 
medicine. ' ^ ^ ^ 

When tho twonty-ninuto tcle-le#son ^vas over, the classroom teacher 
^would take over again to rg^^nforco the teaching points and to drill 
the students in reading and writing. After about twenty minutes of 
sue h^ exorcises, the^ class would disperse. ' 

The Evaluation "- • " >^ . 

- How- much did tho a.lulto benefit from television ? How many of them 
became mbt^ literate and more socially conscious ? Did they find the ^ 
content relevant to their livas ? . What were the teachors' reactions 
to tolovisicn in tho classroom ? Those are some of the questions'^ that 
the evaluation is trying to answer. During oveiy television Reason, J» 
ferity field workers would go to twenty of tho forty classroom sites 
to record their oboor/Titicns in one schedule and their interview with 
a couple of students in another schedule. ' 
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V/o hopo that when Ihii^ bc,*Jy of dntn io collfttcJ wo vdll havo oomo 
nnt?.voro to tho innumerable- quccticna rnJ that v;o win luivo n olonrcr 
. idoQ of thu contribution that tolovision io mnki)/to tho cnuoo of 
adult odUGrttion. Wc plrji to havo a proliminaiy report rondy by tho 
iE>nd of Januaiy 1975 when wo~^ro eonycninc q mooting of cxjioVto in 
adult oduoation end macs mo.lia to ovnluato tho aehiovomonts of tho 
past year snd to plcn tho next Btac.0. 

Rofloctions 

It usually huppons that a projoet sounds inueh Grander on paper than 
it is in rotaity. I would bo disappointed if you went av/ny with tho / 
improaoion that the entire project wro a resounding gucccss and that 
little remcins to bo improved upon. I propose to outline for you 
veiy briefly seme of the fundaraental issues which we are faced with 
and which we should have the courage, to tackle if indeed wo arc 
genuinely interested in using the media for adult education. 

Thd advent of tho electronic media in tho Third V/orld countries has 
been hailed with considerable enthusiasm. Experts claimed that \tith 
such po\7erful mejans of disseminating information, a host of develep- 
montol problomc could bo solved: modernisation, food production, 
fondly planning. ^\Iow that these countries have had the media for so 
many years, it is time to tsko another hard look. Are tho media 
delivorinL' tho goods tho way the exj^erts promised? If not, where is 
the catch? In tho media? In their use? Or in tho local situation? 
Yfhat con v/e do to clocr tho bottloneck? . • . 

Tho Concept cf Mgss E.'iucg-.tion ^ 

I hate to hayo to be the one to rock tho apple cart, b\ft'allov/ mo to 
pose somo ^ety fundfSnontal questions as regards the veiy concept of 
ma*ss ofluoation. ' > 

If the concept of a mass culturo is questionable, then is tho concept 
of a mass oducp.tion any more plausible? Or Is it as Utopian as the 
dtem of oliminatingf bribe ly and corruption? Can an education and 



oulturo which, is mecnt for the maessos have miythine in cossnon vdih 
what io mcaiit for tho oli'fco? If octuofttion is t\ia§oainatea quwiti- 
tativoly, can it rotain ito quality? . » • 

Do tho nasooa wish / nodfl to bo oduoatod? V/hnt should bo the nntur^ ' 
of this education? T/ho tlociaos what educational, .an'd cultural- vgluo? 
aliould bo impooQd on tliem?. The maasoe admit that to bo illitorate is 
to foil easy proy at the post offico end thlb >ationshop> with the •. 
monoy-lcndor and tho landlord* Then porhopd all thoy nood is a 



lacohrjiicr-i illuracy that will onnblo ihom to yofti fund writ a? Axo 

thqy incline i to .go any further? Do thoy roall^ wont to bo poli*t|lcail5^ t 

involved in t)iu affairs of tho ct)irttniuii1y? Can the jna^sas bo cmything 
but lothar(iic? . / ^ - 

Concoming curriculum: do tho massQs need his'tOxy, e;eograplxy> blqlolBy? ^ ' ^ 
Or should wo ask:- what is tho minimvim quantum of knovylq;lg6 ihat a • 

man neods to bo a good oitizon, fomdr, factoiy. \(orkQr> family man? . 

^ * ' - ■ ■■ •* . 

Can a motho'^glogy be foravdated and standardised for imparfciiig su6h ^ 

traits; a sort, of package deal which will popularise and !^bll oduca-- . 

tion to the nassos the wgy Vo do with anj*' other product? Slioulcl ^ve; 

think nlonc thcGc^lines, or is it irreverent to talk of education in 

these tcras? Is erlucational technology not pointing in thi$ <3ii*ectxon? 

Tho audio car5'-jtte enl the instamatic caniera are instailt?oS of the * . 

simplification an^l consequent nultiplication of cpmplo3c skills Sp^ ' ; 

that what prc^viously had been a specialised bperiatloh can now ^&o^ . 

porfonned by any layman. . V ^ 

Yhe UsQ of^tho Media ' ^ ^ v - 

TGlovision io a new medium both for oor students and. teachers. Most. * 
of them are v/atching it for the.firs^^ time in their lives. Is it . / ^ » 
boing too proouraptuous- to Oi^psiftJ; them t«> . use it^as an educational 

tool ? . • « - , 

1. ^ 



Viouftlly, thoy avo accustomed to the movioa and so v/ould bo ablo to - 
f oXiow tho au'lic-visuoi longusgo of tolovision* But thoy havo always 
Qoniaidorod tho movios as puroly on ontoitaimient mocliun. Will that 
eeme 'attitude cany ovor tovvards tolovision? If so^^v/iir tho toaching 
potential of tho Eiodium bo ncgatod ? * 

/ • * 

Tho mass audionco will not watch sorious faro on tho film or television 
screon. Con v/o acquiro thwart of blpnrling ontcrtainmont v^tb oduca^ 
tion so that both thoir needs will be fxafillod simultaneously? V/ill 
wo discover the artists who can combino educational messages with 
popular art f eras so that tho program wil^U havo a mass appeal ? 

Let us also toJko a look at tho problom from the teacher^s viewpoint* 
Villi he not f9ol throatonod .by the presence of tliis electronic box 
ii|, his classroom. It cai> both entertain e^d educators audience much 
morb dranxiticolly than ho can. Ylill it not replace him some dey ? 
ThQso ah3 tho question^ thdt v/ony hii^ and wo must do evoiy thing we 
can. to allay his fears. Educational television cannot hope to 
succood unlos^E' it takoo tho teachorljito its confidence, Tho Japanese ' 

had the most, sopldsticntod color oducationnl television for ihe last' • 

ft " * ' • • ' * ' 

twenty yearn^ and now thoy adjnit it has been a g?*6at wastp because 

in;^qad .of bcjinainirwit^h tho .tcach<3r, thoy began with tho studGnt find 

with the procrrjn. Thoy infc^id t6 try nil ovci^acJdn,; otarting this 
tiino with tho toachqr. Wo musfe oxplaia to him tho nature anct function 
Of- tdlevision go that he f/ill onjcy usin^: it to supplement :hig tonch-- 
ing, to his ovm' benefit and that of his students. 

..\>-- ' • ■ . - • ' . . , 

iEfit us mdvo on to view the problem frqiji^lio comnunicator's viow^ 
poini. ■ . ' ' 4 * 

For a p3^gram,.to'be e:^fective, sq 'the coimunicat-ipn pMWpl'e^es, 
.it mtist be -thought- Dufc^and produced- ii the language and socicj- 
PUltural idiom of . the target. Mi^^ Is it possible foi?^ the* 
«f0inciutt^.ator3 li'ho fto nbt helojig. to ih^ ssine soci^ ^dueation^ and, 
O priOLiio oias.^ as . the audiencr^; to abi^e by this prinoiplo t And vdt. 



-ays- 
it i«yn problom that pon'-aaos oil the oonvontional media; thoro io 

' {fc cloarjy dofinod gap bo-fevoon tho profcss?,onal, urbanised, v?estorn- 
oduoatod cocmunicator end his illitorato rural audience. What ^an 
Vfo dp to bridge this gap ? - , ■ . , < • 

Perhaps another ossunption nuat also bo called into question at this 
point: that it is always a nodi a raan tailing to his audience; one-wa; 
commimxoation. But does the audionco not have sonethi^^ to sayjwhich 
the coinraunicator should be listening to ? 'In the losspns of life, 
are v/e ^ot all learners ? If that is so,^ then there are numeibus 
implications. The communicator should devote a lofm^ro tinie to 
listening; the audience should get mai^y more opportunities to speak 
^Uj^and be h^)ard; the rote method of instruction in the classroon 
\j must be revised; the authoritarian toacher-leamer structure must 
give way te a waiper and 'more personal relationship. ' 

^ VJo have^ooked, at the problem free the point of view of the learner, 
tho teacher and the professional communicator. A w,ord remains to be 
said about tho economics of the set-up, 

■ • V - ■ • 

A far-flung netwcjrk is required to organise and execute the various 
r activities^ Jhat. are needed for a successful program of mass education. 
, Adequate finances are notsded for salaries, .t)uildings, maintenance^ 
transport, -program material. Tfhere is%bi^ money to come from ? 
T/hat priority does it receive in nati(^al/am state budgets ? 
Talking of finances in relation to. television. production: is such a 
thing as a shoestring-budget l^lovision a workable proposition ? , 
True, eve«y Artist must woik within the constraints of his medium. 
But a lino must bo dfawn somewhere, and not to give the producer 
sufficient time, and facilities is to go 'against the grdfcn of television 
production. Y/ith inadequate funds, v/hat are' the chances of securing 

■ ; capable scriptv/ritoro, arbietos, prpducers ? , If v/o caririot afford 

the high Kaii^tcnanco aasjd recurring exponsos, doos not the cepiial 
p-r iiivestffiont go wagto^?- If the ^system requir<3s morl fundiijg, is there 

'liLV :\ ..;ony way of popping . i-o 'in ? Qr ib it that the problem io not moncsy 

'■ ■ ■■■■■ ■ >• ' ' V - ' ' * '■ ■ ' - ■ . , 
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Finally, how do wo get tho -^joods to the cqnsumer ?T^f it is only the 
upper-class that can afford tHe telovis^ion act while the progravming 
is directed towarla the lower -class, then we are fnced with yet 
another problem; both groups are frustrated. Vfhat are some oltcma^ 
tivoa ? Icw-priced television sets, either through a more ro^tional 
taxation policy, or goverav.ent^-supplied television -sets for conrnunity 
viewing. Unless -yie govorrpent steps in and does sornething about it, ^ 
it is a. futile grjno. The poor npji will never get to see the' trolevision* 
. programs which ^re mec^t for hin;; the rich rran|^oes not need'whatever 
help television has to offer, t - . - 

It is diffic'olt teuton how ip.any sets there ^are in Bombay City, but * 
ono esti:3cle puts.it at 75,000. It cpji safely be assumed tlmt 99 % 
.of them are with the irxre affluent class.^ Ccin it be said then that 
Bombay Television is fulfilling its ideoloo^ of contributing to the 
development of the' lower income group ? V/hot'are the chances that 
television will saturate the causes ? Or, given the cost-benefit 
ratio, should we reuonsirier television, and ask ourselves whether 
v/e have not gone t6o fast from radio^ which is a mass medium but 
v/hose potential rfemains as yet* unoxploitcd, to tdlpvision, a medium 
which wo can scarcely afford and which^ stands little phancb of ever' y 
reaching out to tlTe masses ? - ' 



V/indg of Chan^;o * x ' ' 

li'iheil glancing through the>.genda of thi^ Conference, v;as disap^^ointed 
to note that so little attention had boon given to adult nonr-formal 
education. But I was deeply thrilled when at thq very outset of tho 
meeting the two issues of literacy and social justice were given such 
prominence. Tha inaugural message ^ of ^ the mayor explicitly mentioned 
tho problem of illiteracy, / ita implications for oiir society and the 
urgency with which we should combat it. Dr. fiobin 'Richaixison said in 
the very first lecture that the aims/ content and method of education 
should bo directed I towar:ls devolop|.n^-^ "competence for changing the 
world towards greater justice; this involves skill in changing . ' 



(people's) own particular bit of the v;orld,'^5Uch that they and others 
are loss dominant find loss dopendeVitj ^and^alao tho capaci^ to giv^o 
support to people in cthor^plac^, including ([oven]) politicians and 
govonimerito, v/ho are working for tljp^amo ends," 

Thuru io o Krov/in^T rcn-oiirjUR that in^o.Jwy'o world, education ^rji no ' 
longer be tliu ioolatu.l activity of a privilcgod" f roixp which oondocecnds 
from tinr^; to tiino' to share its pov/ur and gift its ki|^/lcdgo to the 
illitopato majority. To bo laoru procisa, ombarassingly proci-so, ^you 
and I^on3>titutc) this olitict group; as tho literate ininerii^, do wo 
really want tho nafcscs educated.? Do wo not stand to lose in the 
bargain ? VHicn concepts like liberation pjid social justice filter 
down to^he trade unions afid student unions, are we not threatenodN 
as employers vwi arb.inistrators ? Are net ofer institutions, struc- 
tures, rola^onships, thrcsftcnetl mass education ? If so, is 
there any v/ry of easing this,tens;^rt « 



These are h|^ questions, but I thinks we cannot evade thoin al^. thir. 
stage of l^he gcino. • ^ 



Conclusion . - . ^ ^ : ■ < 

g- ' o 



This paper was sub-titlou:!: "A f;0\v ans'-yers but many noax) qu^^ions." 
By nov/oyou ghoOTd be convinced that this warning was entirely jus"U.fii::d 



assure I ha^re no intention of sabotaging this workshop by ilwefffin 
so laany and such varied quostiorTs at itT Yet these are basic issues ^ 

which any govenoment or ejiy organisation involved in ejjlucation and mas:s 

■ • ■ . , ■ - ' . ' ■ ^ ' *'j > ' 

ceiEKiunicaticn nmst come %o grips v/ith sobn<^r or later • \^ ' v- 

> • . ' • ^ ' ■ . ^ , ■ vr^* - 

,The theme of tliis International Conference *of^ the Y/orld Education 
.Fellov/ship is "Innovations" in Education for a Fuller Xifd*.^^ T?his is 
an exact description of the project I have outlined, concerning the ,u3o 
of television for adult^ndn-fonnal education of tho. leWpr--irtcOine groups 
The innovation consists in using television*- It is intended, to bmng | 
k fuller life Ao^ the people of Boiribay City,. ' ' 



•^tjill v;o svlfccood ? Six out of ovoiy ten people are illiterate in this^ 
^ city, 'That^is a oig npnbor, especially when you rccall^Jtliat there are 
A'six million 5>ec.5/l,e\hore. If the quality of life ef so many million 
people d6pon:ls on,uW then v;e must auccc^ed. v^. • 
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8.2 "Satellite Instructional Television Experiment," Publicity brochure 
developed by the Indian Government, 1975 . 
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August 1# 1975 is a momontous day in the hfsiory 'of mass qom- 
municaUon India. It is on tills day lhaUndia starts using ono of 
the most sophisticated and versatile salelliios— the Applicaiioo Tech* 
nology SaieMiie^6 (ATS-6) lo roaqh 2,400 remote -tillages in 20 
.districts sbrodd over six states. The total area covered is over thrc€r 
hundi^ed thousand square kilometers— equivalent to . the size of 
Finland in Europe and population, 45 million, almost that of Mexico. 

Based on a Memorandum signed by India and the National Aero- 
nautical aad Soace Administration (NASA), the ATS^6 has been made 
available to India (or a period of one year startjrtg August 1 , 1975. 
The project has been christened as Satellite Instructional Television 
Experiment (SITE). 

WHY THIS EXPERIMENT? 

I(jidia wonts lo gain experience in the 'iievolopment, testing and 
monageincnt of the sctollije based instructional television system parti- 
Cularly'in the rural areas. ^ 



Tho Idea ,s to elicit tho cooperation of people living -in rural areas 
for de^velopment. TV should bo a rncd.om to cater to both in-school 
jndoul.of.school education in which primary educajion should bo 
given prior.ty. TV sJiould also disscmin^ito information about specific 
aspects of Science and Technofogy. Agriculture. Health', Family Plan- 
ning etc, with the assistance from various uccr agencies both at tho 
Centre and in the States. In preparing programmes for SITE these 
objectives have been kept in mind. 



I , 1 \ ' -■■ * , 



ruing up a •Chkken.miih' anltnn« a villigr ichaol building 
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SUPPORT FOR DEVELbPMEfvJT EFFORTS' 

In tho Indian context the main justification for using television Is 
the support that it can provide to our developmental efforts specially 
\n respect of backward and under-privileged areas. The problem is how 
to reach these remote and far-ftun9^areas with the inherent limltation$ 
of terrestrial TV transmission ? Use of satellites is= a possible answer. 
And so when NASA planned to launch an experimental satellite— 
ATS-6, a most versatile and highly sn^pHslicated device,' the Govt, of 
India joined hands and a Memorandum of Undorsta^iding was signed 
by which it was agreed to conduct an experiment in the use of ATS-6 
^ for direct broadcast to rural community receivers and limited rediffu^ 
sion through VHF transmitters of Indian developed instructional TV 
programmes. The experiment was appropriately christened Satellito 
lnst;uctional Television Experiment (S ITE). ' ' 



A COMMUNICATION EXPERIMENT 



l^tln ^J^^n^'^^^^""^ '"'""^'^ ' communication experiment. It is to 

wiao TV byslem. 2,400 direct-reception TV sets have been instnllnH 
n as many villages. Generally 400 sets have been set up n ea ' of 
the village cluster of the state covered Tho rriior^n ir. . . ^^'^ 
vinages has boon .he b.c.wa.dno:^oMhI^^e: .1;"^ 
irucuro. probability of continuity of TV reception after S T and " or, 
mon agro-soco-economic conditions. The insistence on "0,,'^ 



Ik 



. — ij- 

^jff';,; V.--'/' 

Art tnglntf. iiihf e»m»r» eoni.ol. if ' * *' \ i* AiA '^\iL^^ ^ 

•n Ih. fU t»„. ,00m . •«.f„d„cllo« C,n,„. 



r ^ 



conditions boiweon two clusters is onlvl 
two-audio facility made available in thd 
experiment succeeds then an attempt 
country like India to go in for one-vide<() 
system, the picture on the screen will 
ages would be simultaneously used to 



to make full use of one-video 
5;aicllite ti^ansniission/ If this 
be made in a multi-lingual 
multi-nudio channels. In this 
the same yet different langu-p. 
dommunicaie with the audiencp. 
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MAINTENANft OF COMMUNITY RECEIVERS 

look af,or tho up e p /and mn 7 ^'"^ 'ochnici'ans. I, will 

cluster and th^o subcen.L^n '^"''^^'^ 

spares have boon provS ^"'^ 

\ SPADE WORK FOR PREPARATION OF " 
PROGRAMMES 

Pf'"iary data was colleclecl disiriciwiso. on languages spoken in 
Iho area, food, dross, rocreaiion, religion, social organisation, educa- 
lion, status of women, agricultural practices, health, hygiene and such 
other habits and customs which are part of the way of life of rural-folk, ' 
Audience proliles were prepared which proved of immense benefit to 
the programme producers of All India Radio. 

PRIORITY TO PRIMARY EDUCATION 

in programming^ primary education has been given the first • 
priority. The primary school in a villag6 in India is often a dull, drab 





n ■ :,V' ;n\->.^-.ri 



■ — ^ A 

•..-«..-,„„..,„,. p,o„..^„,„„;,,.„.^ ^ ^^^^ ■ ' .. 

and unaliraciivQ place. It is more/Dfteri ihan'ncfha one-ieacher sho\A^. 
It is esiimaied ihgt oul of 100 children entering Class I only 40 reach 
Class V. In adfiition, children are required to assist the mother at 
homo. Taking thetie factors into consideration SITE decided to con- 
centrate its atienlion on Primary and Pre-primary groups in-tho ago 
group of 5— 12. The programmes are not syllabus orjjB/Vled but they 
do tty to provide 'core* instruction in an intercstinQond^entertaining 
/nanner. The idea is to bring some breath of fresh air and laughter 
Into the class room, thus inspiring children to go to school regularly. ' 

PROGRAMMtS FOR SCHOOLS 

The programmes for primary and pre-primary schools will bo tele- 
cast m the morning for 220 working days of the year. Each of the 
lour languages i.e. tjindi, Kannada. Oriya and Telugu will have 22 

tmnuios. It is alsq planned to conduct special telecasts for teachers. ' 
A 12-day multir media package programme designed to help the pri- 
mary ..school teachers in tho cluster areas by equipping them bettor 
" ^'='""'=0 'sjo beput out. The 12 lessons have been dovo- 

l9Ped by experts. Thus In-service training for the primary teacher is 
part and parcel of the TV programme. 292 ' ^ 




Another Interesting pspect of the morning programmes In SITE 
for primary schools Is the way attempts ore made to iniroduco science 
to villog,e kids. T^ere are no labs and not even simple kits, are avail- 
oble. Ev'gn thb teachers are largely high school dropouts. This 
seemingly difficult situation is really a blessing in disguise. Science 
Is presented as a way of observing and understanding the common 
place things and happenings. Immediate environment is the lab 'par 
oxcoilenco'. 

SIMPLE MESSAGES TO FARMERS 

SITE TV will not be used as an agricultural school on the air. 
Scientists and agricultural experts have identified ten to fifteen mes- 
sages in agriculture, crop-wise, which they are keen to communicate 
to the farmer. Each programm6, as far as possible, wifT have just one 
message. No recommendations wiH be made for which loc^l inputs 
are not available. The pace will be slow and language simple. 



FAMILY PLANNING PROGPvAMMES 

{Programmes on Family Planning will not be exclusive but will 
deal with the entire gamut of experience of the family as a healthy 
social unit. Family Welfare through planned parenthood will be 
emphasised by bringing in the social, econorrtid, health, educational, 
occupational and cultural aspects of the problems. In order to deliver 
a wellknit integpaied approach the problems, aspirations and needs of 
the .entire family are being projected. The motivational and instruc- 
tional concepts are being woven into the myths and cultural traditions 
of the areas concerned. 'The Family Serial' found successful in radio 
js also being tried out to convey a variety of messages through enter- 
tainment and real-life situations. ' 

In nuljjtion also, accent will be on what is readily available 
in the village kitchen or backyard. 



> - 
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DRO/^DCAST TIME-TABLE 
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from t(i« Omvj pijy 'ApAbyjyr*' 
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B/oMdcMSt for pfimity tchoott : 

1000*1022 hrs. Kirnataka (Kannada) 
1022-1044 hra. Andhra Pridosh (Telugu) 
1044- U06 hrs. Orissa (Oriya) 
1.106-1126 hra. Madhya Prodeth^ 1 

Rajatlhanf v Hindi 

Bihar J 



August 1975-Octobef 1975 

Aptil l976'-'Ju/y 1976 

1620*1900 hrt. Andhra & Kornataka ^ \ 

1900-1930 hrs. Common (Nows h 

tntao"tion) 

1930-2010 hra. Orista b Madhya Pradiyh 
2010-2050 hri. Bihar & Rajatthan. 
November 197S^Aprif 1976 
1600-1640 hri. Bihar & najaithan 
1640'1910 hri. Common (Nowi b 

lntaorati9n} 

1910«1950 hri. Oritaa b Modhya PradtiH: 

1950-5030 hri. Andhr-^ ft r 
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A total of 1320 hours of programmes Is roqutred (or the SITE 
year. Out of the total of 915 hours for iho evening telecasts, 
60 hours will bo a common prpgrammo in Hindi consisting of a news 
bulloiln and some hems on national integration. 



•Agencies like the Films Division. NCERT, Centre for Educational 
Technology, Ministries of Health, Faifijly Planning, Education and 
Agriculture have produced good material relevant to our purposes and 
about 150 to 200 hours of such material' were available for use either 
as excerpts or even in whole. Stills, slides, graphics etc. are also 
available with many Government agencies and many worthwhile pro- 
gramnnes are being mounted based on this material. ISRO is produc- 
ing science based programmes for primary schools, twice a weel<. 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

A Research and Evaluation Cell has been set up and leading 

social scientists have been involved in the formulation -of the Social 
Evaluation Plan. 

\ 



J 



•5 
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The SITE project is an experiment, though a mammoth one. It 
will bQ futile to imagine that our villagers will reach some hypothetical 
^'developed" state as a result of one year exposure to TV. It will be 
, heartening if SITE could help to create the climate for development in 
these bacl^ward and under-privileged areas. 



I 
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SITE diarm v/eariiiig' off giuUfJiially 



TKADI I P PI Ul 
••llic llincs ot Iniltr' Nc«4 SifUic 

ja!im;k 

.rplM. iniii.it iS-iini of Ih^* S.itvlldc 

nient IMIIJ, whuh was in.nuMi .n il 
mih Tinfjic on Au«!uM t. tuv .li- 
rcidy \tiirlcd ihowirg vjjtnv .ot vmt.ii- 
ing oil. 

The huge crnvktU, whi^h u porl,»|l\ 
^ilncNvrd the hr\i tl.iv * Ji-Ic»..iM, \*iiv 
nov^hcre to be seen v^lun .i l'ir*> 
party ^^js t.ilcn iinind lour 'IS Mi- 
lages' in the J.iipur •\liiMer " in U.ijj- 
sth.in. 

Shcnpur \s sccnunj*,Iv a pioN|vii)iiN 
vi)Li|:c with a couple o( 'p».K»..r iu>u^% 
and 4 populrflinn ol .iHtuii I'. 

♦ boaMv of a pnnnry wh"H)l .md .i pmi 
, olltcc. The IV »ci \< kept in the 
j schopf and its headmaster is iiv cu^- 
I todian 

When nev^»mcn rctcird the vhool. 
'/>nl) about ?5 MuJent*- and hii! a 
dozen adults ^ere v.ikhing the pn^- 
giamme. There ^.is not a ^>^^^k 
woman amon;: the .•xuduncf 

n.imb(ta« anot.ur viila-.x ik.ji^v. 
had a bic ;cr nii.lunce. Ol ahi)ul I - J 
sillagcr^ \fcjtch ri^* ihc "I \ , nimc Jhi'i 

• thiee-foutths wen* \.hili!icn. Uy>n'.i*n 
'too were thcic, but m \m,ill nurjini-r-. 

llic . bij:gc%l ctowd ot .Thrvtil 
W.15 vcn at HiUa. Uul evm ih'u num- 
ber is not in^ic^Mvc ci nMdeun.; 
loputalion of Mf»rci»M-r. en in- 

lYtiir). II fourid tb.it c\cn .«nii»nj; 

these ?t» people. .-0 |x:r cent vcic 
ouuidets. 

l AlI.l^ SI. IS 

At all the thicc plucs ihc vill.'_'vis 
atlrihutrd the rhin ailrmi n^c In t.twM* 
IV ^t\, I hc\ cnmp'.'nnrd the scMn 
rem.imifd nut o( ^.r.nini'NMnn iiuinI rl 
the time. In l.ul. n^my I.i xtl au^ itu- 
very firM d.i^ of inMall innn.^fvcri 
as lliK fcporlcr w.<s u.uNhmi: a I\ 
proffammc at HiU.i. ihc vucn ucnl 
hiank. Ihc set had ultimately to he 
repliieed. 

The iinccitaitii) rccjid tu' iHr wtvk' 
inj: '•of the vt*. h.is put r.t\ n\tr\< 
genuinely inieie».icd \ill«jv-is. I hex 
somehow not like ih^* iJca (^l 

ruvhrm: to the TV •\hanpir* Iit>in 
their ^leld^ onK lo hnd the mm l.vked 
in a locim ii;id the \.u-[n.lMn v»..i,hn^ 
for the o^eI\^orVed mjin'cnjnvo ^mII 
.of the Indian Sp.ice Reveatvh Org.cni- 

ib^ nijjoi trouble with the 
IS that the fiivp b!i»us olf Ifcc^ucrilv! 
The sets aie provided v^tih .1 biiili. 
in automatic" vo!iJt:e-sLihil'i-''r. 'Ihc 
Stabiliser wckIcs pn a pariicul.ir vol- 

I» lage range, but a^ the voH»rc Huw- 
tuation in the vilKice^ is quue uido. 
the fuse hlows oil Itnni haic In 1 nic 
It can be replaced only'b> a (ju.ilr. 
. tied cngineor and nni ihc tiniMiiied 
' custodian on the *.pnl v^lxi has hecn 
given only funciion irjinrnj; in ope- 
rating ih:* set. 

Hiph-velowM) vMndN ppso .innthcr 
operational ha/jid. .Anicnn.u" aic often 
swept nvvjy and ilam.u-cd .uui. .i^.nn. 
it is only the nijinlirnan^e stall that 
can relix them. 

Tor rcpaiK of .the vjis ciisio.h.iiv^ 
have been given pnntc.l aiirhorK:iiion 
cards. In i;a^f nf a bicakdov^n ihi-y 
haw il)^t l^indtcaie the delect print- 



'.I .1. i'l. C.i-vl Md I .'Nt "t ti) thi 

nM.DKnnue (»)Ikc. Ihc tSKO inin 

V >m|s iIk V dlue vi\ It «.('pii \>i (lit* 
cnmplaini and liics lo upjir Ihc *cl 
(Ml ill. Npoi, In cast ul a ma|in dc* 

il". ».et his to br taken to Ihr 

VM«lk».!lc»p 

In ni »^l vilJ.t^'cs tluu* in no povi 
flli.c. I he cu'-l'Uiiaiis have 10 lick 
miles to l^i^l (lie cat d w huh umkiMn 
I J k I ». a ». »Vi p 'e t •! d J V s ti 1 I ea h its 
d. ^:.o.i(uin II I. ikes tout to live davs 
a v\eck even i»H .the engineer In 

V Ml fhr vil'i^e vMth Ihc allecled set' 
Me.mv^hilc the vilLiyers aic deprived 
of ilieir vhaic ol the Ks \».U(Kj.a» 
^minute espernncnial piogiammc. 

'In ^:ap it all. Ihc ISRO has only 
iMie m.iinunanec engineer for cveiy 
lu) viv. v\hKh mcanv l(X) villj^c\. 
< i'nvtlenm: the number i»( bicak- 
ilowns and the diNlanvc between one 
V lil.iee and another, this is wocf uli) 
ifi.idcqiiale. 

ISIU) (>ltuijls, however, do not see 
fh: need lor moie Mill. They \,\y 
ihi'-c .lie JU^t ' leclhing trouhlos " 
(hi.e a bCl IS attuned to a jurlKttlar 
vnlla/e, it vmII, they assert, work 
!.in !v well for a lun.; lime, 

^\n ISRO uMicia! uid the Iunc prob- 
UniN .,wj^ hcm^i solved by replacing 
the h'l ll-ni voltage stahdiNwr by a 
ni .nu ill V op\.rai^d one. With lillle 
ir.nn ng the ^.tivtudiaiio \.an Icdin ilv 
I ;k t jlmn .md the nuinliei ot bteak- 
dii'A ns can thus be :)uniriii^cd. 

1 tie inkio waie dipailnient ul llu 
;;oveinnu til hj> developed a new 
.intcinu lu cuumet the wind p[uh\'iii 
lh.'» anii.niij, aSo a chKken*nie>h 
ivpc, cm be li.xwd jn;o the wall. 1 .'Ui 
MU h .ink III). ic h.ive hccn iruuiiki! in 
K.i|.!>lhjn on an exp. rnnenlal r»aM>. 

I he pii gr unrne un the whnic ate 
t^.ine wJI ie\..Mcd h> the vill.igei^. 
Ihj innia! inipavl nl ihc lcl.»..»-l w.i- 
.*iden[. The hapjitc^i .iinun^; ih* lot 
.lie t.ii ni. IS who ale beiti^ imparled 
Ih: l.iEe^t knov^ liuw \\\ larmmg. 

" 1 i!l now we were iiNing the ^^c• 
o!d m:ihi^d«> in lai niuik;. W h.>i in 
-h(twn (m , T V is ab-oUilely nevt to 
IIV I .ini (.onhdini that mo^t 01 ua 
wll ii^e ihc^e nielhods to improve- 
our prod. Kt inn", >.i!d Ciop.: I who 
ow IN .1 *ni.»|l I Jim in Sheopur 

I (pM l\ enihUN'ailic was bat Narain 
ol Minib.ila Hc owas 20 bighas ol 
l.ind *biil h.id a poor crop last year 
bCwaii.KC ol pCNls. "ITic pcsi control 
dc V iji .s sho'A n on TV the olhei d.i y 
wcic not known lo nie. Iluw I wish 
IS' h.id CCN11C to nur vdla\:c laNt year! 
I could hav e sa^cd mv crop.** 

T hc vill igers weic unanimous in 
Iheir opinion that larniing prOjiK"''^'*^^ 
•Iiould be more frequent. T^cy jr^ne 
lh.it *-ince llicir economy dcpirndN on 
ciilfivation, they need more knowledge 
about it. 

Programnict on hvpie'nc have abo 
w mehi popular im iginaj^on. '[ hz 
rntal audienvC cntliLjNia>hc.illv talk 
about n film on gen.'ial eleanlme^s. 
■ "W c ne V e r knew it w a s ha 1 nil ul to 
vUaii teeth wiih mud and coal. Thanks 
Ul TV we all now u-e the 'neem* 
Iwic nr the hru^h. anti clean our 
fecih inid by ^rbe woman in the 
bo.x". sifiil Durga bcvi, a hou%cwilc 
nf Bimh.iln. 

"My patents never knew that wc 



-houUI he' vace fiaU'd a^.onsf .».m.iltp«n 
*veiv IhieC years. Ib.v alwav* 
liuMiuht ^ ih il oiue vace naled. ittc 
ChddKii' .vvrie tale Iro-ii :!\e di'-caNC. 
Suko vc^-leidi^. wlun .i lilm on vm.ill' 
pin Nvas ^h(»»vii sM\ IV, the P'M"'^' 
hase t^•en p cwni^ the village head 
lo aiianvc loi ibcir v.ucin ii*on." s«iid 
kii.Nam. ilie only Ililwa vi|li^«e bsTlIc 
suulving in ,i collegsT in Jnpui. ^ 

.\s c\pcs.leil, *thc puviamm; ba*- 
piovcd J cicit hit vvih ch ldren. When 
ih's I c pill K- 1 viMled IVvIi ki I alai 
vill.v'c to wauh a i^hool pio^ifan^ni^-, 
the cl.iN».room w.is paekcd to capa* 
c n V . 1 1 le ^c h 00 1 t i.'.i c h e I \a d a t • 
i:nd m^e h.id iinpioved con^-id. iabl*. 
\incc the inNtallation ol T*V. In iict, 
mnrc and nintc chiUlien were 5C\:Vi« 
u)C nilinswon because of it. i ''C 
►vhoni hid tcgi^lcred .V) per cent, 
miriovemcnl in attendance 

Ilovxcvcr. not all the villageis ate 
happy about Ihe "ivpe" of fdnn 
>hown "on the ho\". They comr^'on 
that nnny programme^ arc either niu- 
(imcd Of nrc totally iiicles.int to thrm. 
Thi-v cite ibc e.xample of a tdm on 
tow'n^. Smcc the \owjnr toi khiril 
1^ .ilrrady ovet, the mcihod\ shown 
on T V c:in onlv he u^n\ next winie^ 
lor the rabl. Bv tliai ti.n.*. they ^,^y, 
Ihey aic l:kely to buget things. 
WRONG NOTION 

fqtialls misconceived is ihe notion 
of hc miin-^ a bim on paddv ciUtiva* 
lion lo I<.»ia-than firjici.s. Paddv ^ 
^own Ml n v?i\ \nnll ,irea. Th^ crop 
lecounis for only 2 7 |»cr cent, of ihe 
total loodgrain production in >bc 
»>t.ttc. 

HcsidcN. in mo».t of the pro- 
ei. mimes thcie is no .iudiens.e p.u- 
iic pilM'»n. Oden .1 lace on the ^ciecn 
HroikN into ^ |nng monolo^iiie. rareiv 
hnlil ng the interest of the nudiencc 

I h^" nroi!ianmics. ilio:ijh *onicv.hal 
• uc.'i^nIiiI. h.iv? ptcMimabK been pro- 
.luccd wiihnui anv con^ullanon with 
vM'agv'ts In alljhe vULi-cn vj.ncd h\ 
Ihit icnotlcr. p,'Op!c said nobodv liad 
ever (.onic lo.conMdt them rc;;.ird;n? 
the pro'irnmm:^. Oijiv a few com- 
n:ic* hid m.>de an occaeipn.il trtp 
shnt^l ^.d^mc filni'' 

iri:i)n\cK iniou\!.\tton 

The oHicial ct.ii:n that luiure pro- 
ci.inmics would b^hiNod on feedback 
Infcrin.iiion aUo docs rot stand 
scrulinv. N'llUgers and cu-todian*- 
uc nof aware nf any channel tn re- 
peat their reaction to the piogramme 
planrieis. 

ISRf) oHic-aU, however. cUim ihn! 
.a sep.irat? celt ha,s hem created fo 
siudv Ihc feedhiek. A*kcd whu kind 
'^f procranmics ihe siltaccs would hk'c 
to »e.-. Ihc VfTicial in charge said h*^ 
d-oi^rrmcnr had not so far ev aluatcd 
reppii caids. He 'thought it- was loo 
c.irlv to do this. 

Mast, villagers feci thii ^he I'V 
c:in^ bring about a , ^cach.inpAin the r 
liv in.' fnd workiiic .ondtlinns f the^ 
prP/'-nmics arc produced with iin^^ 
I'ttiit.on and forcsicbt. Th:y r.\v 
th II In <;ii^tain their interest, the pio- 
cr.imfuci- *-houM have a hipnv .md 
b.il.mjcd b'.'ndinc 'of insinicii'Vi and 
entcii i-nnient. .Vfnrc autt'cncc iMrt<- 
eipjtion and belter m.Aintenance ol 
tets can help the 7nvcrnmcn( achieve 
it«; Mvn of rcvoIultnniMni f ui.tl hfe 
in $nme parts of the countrv. 



/ 
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»GRA1 SHQCSHy^I • MOHLM » 
(VLLLAGB EIUCAirOI^ Cjl-IPAEGIT ) 
I N 

MAHARASHTRA STATE (IN HA) / 

D I R E b TO RATE OF EDUCATION 
M A H A :B A S H T R A S T A^ E, P-O 0 N A -412001, 

' i> ,1 

?li?.l_^Pai^Gn I A be_Ginnin| 

1. Before 1959 stray adult literacy classes 

ivero started fitfully „ he re and there in rural areas 
and after v.orking for some time in isolation, these 
classes could come to an^nd. It was in ]959 that 
the idea of taking the lit'^^1;cy movement to the 
masses and jnaking them adopt it as their own Was 
. first experimented in Satara District. The 
^ importance of literacy was impressed on teachers 
and villagers by holding a large number of meetings. 
This infused enthusiasm both among tbe people and 
' the workers. The annual average figure of 3, Cop 
neo-literates before 1959 loape'd to 11,000 in 1959^ 

1959-60, as the movement gathered momentum and 
the villages began to outbid one another, that 
figure -Was Tiiearly. doubled. In the year 196b"61 



9.1 "Gram Shiishcn Mohlm. (Village Education Cnmpaign) in Maharashtra 
O State (l96l-196'i)" 11 p. 
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the persons becoming liUerace reached the staggering 
figure of 1,09;OQO in S ataji^a District, IJb vas the 
villagers who approached the teacheY arid. not the ■ " 
vice verse* The campaign was adopted for the vho^e 
StaCe since 17th April 1961 and it has now complete-d 
thirteen years of its work by this timGo ■ 

2o _^BJE(^_IVES Soma of the important aspects 

of the -Mohira- afwi inditj^ted below 

(a) ' ' Erodicotion of illicoracy of the aduH^s 

ViLthJn tha ngo r.ronp 14-50 starting \ 
. . literacy cluD'Jo-Q, ■ . „ 

(b) Retaining literacy ani enrich-inc tho 
knowler.gQ of now literates through the 
Circulating Library Scheme; . 

^■(<'-) Bringing about all sided develppment of 

tha village ^hrough "social education centres, 

• In this compaign, men and uomen In the 
afee-group- 14'-.50 are covered. The campaign lasts for 
about 4 months during' which period the aim is to make 
the' whole village literate, 

f ' . 

?o POSITION OF LITE i)aCY IN 19'6 l\~- Literacy 
percentage of Maharashtra according to 196i census 

29o9 of this 42,1 WaS for males ani l6»o foj- 
females. Total illiterate population of Mal^arashtra 
Was 27o7 mi^-llons,' HoveVerj the total literate 
population in the age group 14,60 would be roughly 
13 ralliions. 
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0 AN IS A TTOM AL SET^.UP : - Tha organisational 
seu~up for conducting and imp:i.emei^ting the Gram 
Shikshan Mohim is as under. Once it is ^de bided to^- 
l-mplertsnC the cj)rograra.Tje , ^a Gfam Shikshan Executive 
Committee comprising 10 to 15 leaders including 
Village Patil, Talathi, Sarpanch, Chairman of the ° 
Village- an-i the lady member of village panchayat, 

0 

a' 

representative of* Co-operative Society, ?Iead 
Masters of ths Primary schools is constituted/ 
The Sarpanch is tha President of the Comraittee - 
and the Head Master of the Frima^y Scljool is 
its Secretary. ^The main functions of the Committee 
are as under 

* " 1) • Prepare lists of illiterate a'lults , 
0 between 14 and 50 years of age in the 

villagCo 

11) draw up the lisc? of literate and 

educated men and women in the village 
sss^ . who can run 'the classes. 



^ iii) make seating arrangements for classes 

Iv) assiln teacher s/\s6rkers for different ) 
classes, 

V) fix the timings of classes; ^ 
vlj ■ supervise and guide the classes by visits, 
citcj and 

vii) provide equipment such as blacV: boards, 
O ' . lamps^ lanterns, charts etc. • 

^ . ' 298 
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Then preparations " are made to creatfe tha- 

^ necessary background and dlso^ an atmosphere to 
prepare the village for taking active part in the 
soharae. The President of the ^ram Shikshan Executive/ 

' Coranij-ttee, the Chairman of Che Education ©immittee 
..and the Education Officer of the concerned Zilla 
Parishes irsue an appeal, copies of which are 
printed and rllstrjbuted among tjie various Officers, 
' for circulation in tha villages selected for the 
iniplemantatjion of schemoo The main responsibility , 
of tho implementation of the schema is of the 
B- lock Development' Officers. lall posters are 
/also iixad up and they gerve very useful^ purpose^ 
in preparing the healthy atmasphere m. the village 
selected for' tto ^implemantation of zhe schemo, 
Meetings for zhe propoganda of' the schema are h^ld 
in the villages selected for iraplemehtation and 
calling such meetings is the responsibiliiy of the 
president of the village panchayat. 

• • ' '' The different places in the village v/here 

. " such classes are proposed to be held are rlfecided and 

I • • • 

a list of the persons conducting the.se classes is 

f 

' also decided upoa^In general, the strength of each 

class is not more than 20> But for the sake of 
convenience the classes for females may have "the 
' strength of 5 to 6 also - and such classes are 

generally conducted by the schoolr^golrig children in 
a particular house or by sompa iverkars ir^ the village 
O and those gre knc;Ai a^^* Iloiae Classes. , 

^ - 899 



il) In, addition to this^nl^^^ietion regarding 

^nltation, farming! an^rainistration of -4}he village, 
V ' ehild develo'praent , • eiTc. is given\^in these* classes* 
Similarly importance of cleanliness is impressed 
upon them. There are instructions given regar,ding 
, the use oX bat^ rooms, latrins, urinals, etc^ * Care 
is taken"' to' inc?'l(X'te healthy habits among, the \ 
villag^, the life of the villagers Is mainly 

dependent^dpon farming, ' they are ^iven infprmation . 
regard^ngVmoder.)^. raethodc of sovdm^ various types of 
manures as \vell as the prev^entive measures that may 



So S.TAi:pAR D OF I JTF.RACT - HETHO.DpLQGY. *> ' ' 

. . " ^ / " - " ■\.- ■ 

i) Main emphasis -in tho syllabus is on- \. 

reading, but simultaneously writing -of simple 
s.entences is also niraad at. Elementary arithmetic \ 
is also taufg-htio > Adult illiterates attenUng these V ^ 

cla.-.'3es are exp"eot^^(i.,^oji^Lte numbers upfcrr'^lOO' "and 
to- know a.^ii* J^"n3 subtractions, etc; They are 

suXo e.xpecteri to know the practical use of # 
arithmetic in. dail3{> life for keeping an account 
of their e-arnings and ex^nditure-, " This has been ^ 
in^cluded in che curriculum for these' classes only 
■vlth a. view ?hat s imp le^s^ monetary transactions can 
very be ^unders^1;f".od by th^^viilagel:s. 



\ 




be taken ta avoid th^ possible -damage by particular 
• crop dis6ases^ All those^-^opics are included an the 
syllabus^ l^airi emphasis in che curriculum preso'Ti^ed 
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for" these, classes is on feading simple book^ and simple 

I ■ ■ 

arithmetic and furnish-ng thom vdtb information in ^ 

regard to, practical arithmetic connected with 
the^Tf daily life, ■ ' 

^* Iij^£roJj^re ^ard Re 3ding_jj_gtj5rialft : - " 

For thio initial /joiripaign the licerature ..• 
used- m<i*nly conrir.ts of charts, strips and booklets. 



The topics covered in- tt^e .charts, strips and 

booklets are these n»jte(J above. During r^a- 

last 13 years, about 26^ such charts, booklets, ' 

, books, pamphlets, etc. have been printed and 

sullied to a31 th^'.Disitricts free,-' 

. ' • . ^' 

•7« T esting of the Adjaltsj - 

^, . As soon as village, covered undeji this 
scheme, achieves success- in rcniov^ing illiteracy ^ 
of the adults betveon the age-group 14-50, th^ 
"achievement of 100 percent literady is decided by 
conducting certain simple tesus„ Results of the . 
;tests are given in a ptef^cribed proforma-, the 
adults attending the classes are examined'^ in reading, 
/ witing, afithmdtic and general knovlqdge. Tho^total 
•number of marks .iJor the whole examination is ]C0, 
^ marks for reading, 20 morj^for writing, 20 marks 
for arithmetic- and 20 mark s^fcfr "general knowledge. 
The name of every adult who is examine'd'is entered 
in this particular proformao j^ftor taking tha 
examination such, tabular Inforraatibn i*s prepared 
ERJC and/ the results are -declarede - 301 ^ 
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- .2?i!?,,£i!^££X ^ - At the ond of the 

achievement of lOO porcent literacy in the villgeel 
.a colebratioYi cal?ueQ the Gram (?aurav Samyranibha .is 
^arranged. This oe'iobr ation is not to be organised 
.unless, in ?:ddAt-.ion to achieving hundred percent ^ 
* literacy y '"hj villas- has achjevuci complece cleanliness 
of its strcet^s-as wol^-gs bailCings and necessary 
arrangements for good sanitation, drinking water, 
conr.truction of approach roads have been raado by 
the villagers, in this colebrat:|Lon, tflhe whole 
village takes part and the noo-literate's take up 
a vow to maintain their literacy. The new 
literate men and wo mo n, belonging to scbcsduled 
Casts and other casts. ndx together and address 
the taudlanco, 

rrogr oss of G ram Shlkphn n Moh lra ; 

During cho decade beginning from 1561 more 
than 9oB million illiterate adults wore made literate 
and as .many as 38^669 villages and wadis have, 
achieved hundred percent ,11 teracy.^ It vas 
decided by the Government to make strenuous efforts 
to «dpe out illiceracy during the GandW. Centenary 
year* ■ Accordingly Kolhapur District was the first 
in oelebratj.ng '^Zilla Gourav Cenon;ony!' during 1969-70t^ 
Pcona, Sango!^! anj Ahmednagar have also celebrated 
"Zilla Gourav Ceremony" during the sace year* In 
addition to these .four d3.stricts six more districts: 
vizv Jalgao^ Dhulia^ Rcitnagiri, Parbhoni, Osmonabad ^ 
ER^C Bnldhrnn hnvn p^mctljiinlly ;^chieved thcrtnrRct* 302 



" A stocoment showing tho yoar vlso progrGSS ' 
8- th'i SiaCe is appended as table I. 
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■J^* Costing Pattern o f th ^ Mohlni_t 

The Government supplies free of cost 

\ 

^ charts, and literature required for the cldsses under^ 
tho Gram Shikshan Mohim. The Village Panchayafc and 
the benevolent persons in the village accept the ' 
responsibiaity of supplying ketfosone oil, lamps and 
vritjng materials to these classes. As scon as tba 
village attains hundred per ce^^t literacy, a token 
grant to the. village panchayat, at the rate of 50 
paise per adult made literate is sanctioned by the 
Government.' AH educated men and vomen of the 
village and students of upper classes of primary 
schools and the teachers of primary schools help- - 
in conducting classes without any remuneration. One 
of tho important aspect of the Gram ^hikshan Mohim 
_ which()]ias at^Tacted considerable attention, is its 
low cost. 

The Government incur expenditure mainly on 
tho production oC such it'ims as ch^grts, literature and 

reading materials for which tho ontlro cx.^onditurQ Is 
boryjG by tlie State Government which comes to at the 
rate of 50 paise per adrlt. They also assist the 
village pancha3?at to tho extent of 50 paise per adult 
made literate for such items as kerosene oil, lanterns 
and * writing matorialSr Tho average expenditure 
per adult inourreci would seem roughly to be Rs, l/-. ' 
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. Tho dotoils of yearly oxpondiburo by tho Stato 

CQvemnient on Gram Shikshan Mohira is given in 
Table No, I (-Col^ 7)« . 

Ho FolIow_2£ After tho inirti^l^ur month's 

carapaien is over and the Jjram Gaurav Saraarainbha is 
celobratod, tho firograranw of retaining literacy and 
qnriohing tho kifowledge W noo- literates is takon Up. 
.0 This follow up work is done through tho circulating 

i 

library scheme and Social Education Centi-cs, Sets 
of booklets, each set containing 10 booklets, are 
circulated among the' neo-litera tes by the teachers 
of the primary schools through the children enrolled 
in schools^ A monthly "Lokt^hikshan" v-hich provides 
reading material on rural Subjects for nco- literates 
is also published for the purpose^ 

12* Eval uatlon_!^ Tho Directorate of Education, 
Maharashtcj0 had in BS/b carried out a survey of the 
ivork dono under the Gram Shikshan MohJm in order to 
find out the af-hlevoments in regjrd to the eradica- 
-tion of illitqraf'.y as well as tho achievements in 
the field of all sidsd development of the villages. 
' The findings of the survey regarding retention of 

literacy reading, writing and arithmetic and changes 
In outlook etc. are in a nut shell as under : 

^ Philc 45^1 percint of the female noo- 
llteraces had retained, their literacy comploto^^.y, 
tho percenlf^ge "^f molos was 42o00 among females 
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2do5 per. CO n't ^ could hd coosid0rv,d to have- totally 
relapsed into illicorg^yj tho percencaee in respect 
of raaTes was 14.,5. 



J 



EasLXitera£:y_aJ}lllk_Ji- Along ^dth the work c£ 
era-dication of illicoracy\ post literacy vork in the 
form of "Vikas Shalas " - lirst Year and Sedond Year 
were^'i^troduced. Since 096^ the Central Government 
scheme of Farmers' Functional Literacy has been 
implemented as 'Kisan Shikshaia\Yojana' Vvlth certain 

W \ , 

• modifications. Entire ejrpe^di.tUre on this scheme 1% 
borne by tffie Central Gov^srtrmont* \The scheme has been 
introduced progressively in 12 Dis\ricts as shown below : 



1969- 70 .... 

1970- 71 .«... 
-1971-72 ,o-o 



09 73- 74 



O t a 0 



Kolhapur, Mo la and Parbhani, 

Poena, JalgaVn and Buldhana 

Sholapur, Kol\ba, Thana, 
Aurangabdd ana|Chanorapur. 

araravatio 



l4o Social Service by Students Mahara^tra State 
Social Education Oornnr.tteo had appointed a s^tHCo rami t tee 
to formulate and reconraen'd the scheme of Spcl^l Service 
by sBudents, Ths Sub-ConraitCee' s report on Sol^ial 
Service Scheme for students' has been accepted 
the Committee and accordingly vork of eradication 
•of illiforacy and retention of literacy has been 
included in -the revised syllabus of stds, VIII- IX 
under the subjects " (-brk experience-'. This srherao 
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has teen introduced in the State from June, 1973. 

16o Sincfe }^61 yany distinguished persons 

and experts have observed the working of Gr&m 
Shikshan Mohirii and apprecdted its organisation, 
methodology and aohieveraents. A few extracts of 
■^such observations pre enclosed. 




V 
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THE POOr^A JEVA SADAIJ SOmU 
• POOHA CITY- 

[ Established in 1909 ] ^ 
' mmj\L RI£P0RT, 1973-74 

\ ^ It is great pleasure ^or me to submit this short report on the 
working of the i'oona Seva Sadan Society for the year 1973-74. 

«?hrl^.! 1°"'* K r":?^'^'^ i" the year 1909 by the late 
^Shrimati Ramabaisahelb R/nade ( wife of the late Justice M. G 
Ranade ). the late Shr G±. alias Babasaheb Devadhnr and other 
social workers of tho L Jays with the main object of educating 
women in regular in^|tit/.tions. started to impart instruction of 
religious, literary .cic^/nlif c. medicnl and industrial character.and 

% eaching them the principles of First-Aid, Hyg.ene. Sanitation 
and Domestic Econon/iy. In audition, the founders had a view to 
train, womp^s social workers in different fields to heln the 
society ^far|e The Society has. so far. rendered its continuous 
service of t,ve^63 years to tho Nation in ameliorating the condi- 
lon of ndian %omen. laying particular emphasis oi^ achieving 
he we far. of w\]ows and deserted women, .so as t6 male the.^ 

, -ehant nn^,to enable them to lead a life of fespectahle 



with ho ' r' I''' ^'""'^ °^ ^ Society grew 

MtutionT"", .emained^ merely an educatfonal 

.n titution. bur has developed into a big organisation, rendering 
a 1 po sible help and socml service to the "general public in time! 
of calamities and running various activities pf public uti^ty " 
To attain its present position, the Society had to overcome a 
number of difficulties. _ "verco^ne a 

.A ^T'' have, so far taken ^ 
advantage of this Institution. In addition to th.s.^4t has ^ ovIS 
to be a source of inspiration to several individual anS women 1 

;rhrcrnt:y^^° --'^^^ - ^^^-^ . / 

' I amTlad to repor^ that there has been coiwinuous progress 
m the working of thi S6cie'ty and that it is-contemplLn^ o 

Board of Life-Members ■ ' 

out JhTr '° ''^ Lifc-M.mbers have Carried 

the So^ietv Tn '° 'he cause of 

Society. Full co-operacion in the discharge of my duties 
was also received from them. > ""ties 

The Board held in all 6 meetings during the year.' ' " . 

Heads of tho Departments 

It is gratifying to note that the Heads of our various ' " 

Departments have kept no stone unturned to maintain effici ncy 
and discipline in^ir respective Departments. " ' 

9«2' (Pd^a City -Established in ^QnQ^ a , t, ° . ' 

• Pocd^Seva Sadaa SoSet^Cwt) ^'^'^<^. Am-7k. of the 
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Activities " 
(M the Head Quarter^) 

The scope' of the work of thlsSocucy is not restricted to 
p,urely educational activities, but is much, wider to cover social • 
industrial, cultural activities and the like, a detailed account 
of which cannot be given here for want of space. I mentipn 
below only some of the important activiiii s* 

Educational Activities 
(1) Shrimati Ramabal Ranadc Adult >Vomca's Primary School 
This school is maintained mainly for adult women tibove the 
age of 14. Both married and unmarried women as well as 
deserted wives and widows cake advantage of this school. It is 
a School imparting education in ;ill subju^cts upto standara IV 
within a period of two years. At the end of 'the course, the 
students join the Part Time Secondary School for Aduic Women. 

^No fees ^are charged in this PrimaryS.chool and as a result 
of this, the Society had to bear a deficit of lis. 4.892-13 in ch© 
year 1973-74. , ^ - - 



Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee in all held 5 meetings. As usual 
the Committee discussed and passed the budget of the various 
Departments of the Society with some suggestions. 

Staff 

Thp following'table show^ the number of members of the 
staflF in the different Departments of the Society. 



No. of members od the stafi 



Dft^partmeDtt 


^Teaching 


Non Teaching 




Trained 


Untrained 


Clerks 


Peons and 
Servants 


Ramabai Raoado Adult 
Women's Pry. School ... 


1 








Work Room Classes 


I 






I 


Pari Time 
High School 


6 




1 


1 


Bai Motlibai Wadia 
Junior College of £du.««x 


12 




I 


' 5 


Practising School 


8 


1 






High School 


32 




4» 


6 ' 


Hostels " 


3 




6 


f 

9 


Home for^the Homeless 


I 








C«nteen ««• 




\ 


3 


9 


Total ... 


* 64 


1. 


W 

/ 


1"' 



. * ' * Includes Ode Librarian. * ♦ ^ 'if. 

In addkioji to the abovtJ, there were 5 members on ibe 
Society's staflf including a clerk and <d peon and about 70 poor and 
needy woirietf were doing work in 'the Canteen throughout the 
year. - 
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The Society has been very particular in Seeing that mostly 
trained women were appointed on the feachlrig side. Of the6J 
teachers, there were only 9.men tea<i'hers of whom 2 were psTrt-^ 
timers., « 



(2) Work Room CUssts " ' 

In these clasaes admission is gfven to those adult women 
who»have passed Standard VII. . The Institution follows Tailo- / 
ring Course' in Women*S/an{i Children's Garments* pre.scribed 
by the Department* of TqchniCal Education This is one year's 
course and after its completion the students appear. for the Certi- 
ficate Examination of the Board of Technical Examinations. 
I These classes are recognised' by the Te<:hDical Department of 
^y^e Government of Maharashtra. 

Personal at'tention is given to evbry individual student who 
is also given full scope for practical work. The result of the 
Certificate Examination was 87 per cent. 

The students took active uart in all the social functions and o , 
cultural accivities irf the Society and they had a trip to Sbahad. 
-^^ *<3. ) Part Tiaie Secondary School for 'Adult Women 
« Thii school was started in June l97I. The school is specially ^''^ 
. meapt for AdulcWomep who start their education at a later 
Stage in their life. It»is a four years' course. ' , 
V and VI — One year 
\ VII and VIII — Second year ' ' " 

^ IX iihd X — Th'irdyear \ ' 

XI — Fouirth Year * - 

t ^- ' 

Admission is given to a womVn who has passed her IV Std. 
examination. The age limit is from 16 to 35 years. 

this school IS iccognisid by the Government and all the^ 
rules which are applicable to the hig4i school are applicaBlo to it. 
In March 1974 the first batch of the KartTwnc Secondary School 
for Adult Women appeared for the S. S. C. Examination. 

After passmg S. S. C. Examination, th^y will' bejal)le to take ^ 
some professional education and can pursue some suitable career 
as'a primary teac lor. a secondary teacher, a sowing mistress, 
nurse, etc. and thus they become seU reliant in future life. 

5^ . (4) Bai Motlibai Wadia- Junior College 'of Education for Women 

This College w.is founded with the object of providing trained 
women teachers to Primary Schools in ruJ-al areas.' The new 
D* Ed. Course has been introduced from June 196S. This course. 
Covers a period qf two years and the admission is restricted to 
those who have passed the S. S. C. Examination with English* 

Mathematics and iicience. The final Examination is conducted ^ 

by the Education Deparment and the successful candidates are ^ 
awarded Certificates by povernment. 

There were four divisions with 172 tr^ine'es towards the end 
of the year under report. Each class had two divisions. 

The result of the Second year D. Ed. ^jpimination was very 
satisfactory as it was 95 7 per cent. ' 
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The trainees participated in various Inter Collegiate* compe- 
titions such as demonstration lessons, story telling' and poem 
recitation, Some of ihe trainees won prizes. 

As per instructions from the Education Department corres-p 
pondence course was organised by the Junior College of Education 
for such teachers who had passed their T. C. or C P. Ed or 
D. or P. T. C. and who needed to get thS^ualification of 
*D. Ed/. 

50 ladies were enrolled for this special course. Special 
coaching was-^iven to them on Sundays and on other holidays. 
47 ladies successfully completed the course. The percentage of 
the result was 62. , 

^ The workshop for preparation of audio-visual aids was 
undertaken by this col lepe. Prin, Bokil of Audio Visual 
education guided the workshop. 

( 5 ) Practising -School 

This is a full-{ledf;ed Primary School attached to onr Junior 
College of Education. The school teaches full Primary Course 
from standard I to std. IV. 

The number of classes wasSand the total number of children 
towards the end of the year was 339. This included i6 boys and 
18 Harijan girls, The schogl was used by the trainees o^ our 
Junior College of Education for giving lessons along with other 
Primary Schools of the PoonaTMunicipal School Board. 

Visits to a number of interesting places near about Poona 
were, as usual arranged. For this purpose small children were 
taken to the nearest places. 

The children in this school get good facilities far intellectual 
fixpetinients whicU are. tried here every year. 

( 6 ) High School 
The course leads to the S. S. C. Examination of the Poona 
Divisional Board for Secondary Education. 

Jhe-number of classes were 2land the number of girls taking- 
education in the School was 1170. The shift system had also to- 
be continued owing to the shortage of accomodation and heavy- 
rush for •admission to the school. <> 

This year 123 students were sent up fo^ the S. S. C. Examina- 
tion, and 91 wejre successful, The percentage ^ thfe result 
was 7314. * 

In addition to the S. S. C- Examination, students were 
lencouraged and .were trained for Drawing Examinations conduct- 
ed by Government and Hindi, English, Mathematics and Sa>nskiit 
Examinations, conducted by other bodies. It is worth mentioning 
that our teachers were keen in preparing the students for these 
cxaminitions. The jresults of-^rhcse examinations were comment!-' 
able. . 

Trips were Arranged to Morgion, Jejuri, Theur, Sas^'ad»" 
Pali, Mahad. Lonavala. The girls who participace'd in these trips' 
enjoyed them well. & 

The ui'rlfi secured First Number in " [nterschool ^latya- 
Vachan " competition. organised by Sunday-Sakal. The ndtme of 
draina was Deep-dan, . . 

The Inspectross of Girls* Schools, Popna Region. Poona^ 
paid a visit to the School and highly apprpciateJ the day-to-day. 
work'and.the project undertaken by the School. €\ ^ % 



(7) Hostels 

Hostels were- started by the Socieiy in its early stage.. 
In them, a large number of widows, fjrowh^^up unmarried girls, 
married women abandoned by their husbartds and many more 
poor andti»,-edy women could got shelter. They got educjition in 
the Society's schools and thereby they could stand on their own 
legs, support their families and get some status in the society. 

These hostels are all along being run withoiitany distinction 
of caste, creed or religion. 'Women from arty part of the country 
are given admission. 

In the year under report, there were tAVo- such hostels, run 
by the Society : {1) One for the students of the Junior CQllege 
of Education and (2» the other for the students attending other 
Departments and outsiders. ; - ^ "^""^ 

(1) Hostel attached to the- Junior College of ^Edupation : 
This Hostel is specially run for the benefit of pupil-teachers 
under training in thp Sncietv's Junior College of Education. It 

is located in a newly constructed building and provides /all 
•sorts of amenities to the students. There were, in all, 75 inmates 
in this hostel, which was, as usual, managed by the trainees 
themselves as an experiment in community life. 

(2) Hostel for others : There was, as usual, heavy rush for 
admission here, but we had to restrict the number to 170 onJy for 
want of accommodation. The inmates were raccommociated in 
the newly constructed building. The hostel was taken advantage 
of by — 

V (a) 95 girls and women attending various institutions of 
the Society. * < ' 

, (b) 65 girls attending colleges, educational institutions out- 
side the Society s. premises; working women: ancTwOinen 
coming to Poona for a short halt. 

<c)^ orphan children committed by the court to our 
charge. 

Out of 66 girls attending the various institutions of the 
Society, 3i^irls and womea were fully supported by the Society 
and 34 belonged to the Backward Classes including the Scheduled 
Classes. This uailfj^ Recognised as a Backward Class Hostel by 
the Social Welfare Department. 

The hostel has a common, kitchen and all the inmates take 
part in its internal work. distinction ^ is made in the food 
arrangement. e*«^> \ 

The hostel is in the charge of one of our Junior LifeVMcmbers 
•and all possible amenities, such as sick-room arrangements 
readmg room, iVdoojr-outdoor games, etc. have'been provided 
for the inmates. Although they come from different communities 
and different parts of the country, they all appear to be cheerful, 
in the healthy atmosphere of tjie hostel. ' ' 

As usual important festivals were celebrated and' trips were 
also arranged to near about places of interest. 

Other Activities . 
The Society is known all over the country for Us social 
work. It always runs to the rescue of sufferers and serves them, 
when they need such help in coin or in kind. I am proud to 
point ou t that th e same spirit is being continued, ^ 

3 12 >^ 



( 8 ) Home for the Homeless 
The number of inmates in this Home was 9 and all of them 
lived along with others. They were given the same facilities as 

the other inngiates. The Society gets mafatenance grant from the 
Director of Social Weltare ('Correctional Administration ) on 
account of those, children only, who are compaitced to the care 
of the'Society by the Juvenile Court. The Society has, however, 
to support the other orphans from its own source. 

* , (S* ) Mahila Vijayji Press . . ^ 

This Press continued to do the printing work of the Society 
as vtBil as CO execute some orders from outside. Because of this 
Press, we could gee our printing work done very promptly. 

(10) Seva Sadan Stores ' 

Articles like Halwa and Ornaments made of Halwa, Papad 
Pickles, Sheva, Chivada, Sweetmeats, Masala and other articles-^ 
are carefully- prepared and supplied to the public. as per orders. 

The main" object in this is to'prepare fresh and clean articles free 
from any adulteration and ^upply them at very reasonable 
rates. Fresh chapati is also sutoplicd to the customers vfl]p need 
it, and it h^s been noticed that there is an increasing demand 
for it. ' ^ 

The Store gave mosl satisfactory service to our custonfcrs 
in these hard days, . 

It maybe specially me'ncioned here that the Store has not 
only satisfied the customers in the supply of fresh and clean 
things, but also has given vork to those women who wanted to 
earn during their free hours and help their families, 

^ (11) Canteen 

Yhis Department also provides work for poor and needy 
wotAen. The speciality of the canteen is to serve fresh and clean 
articles at reasonable rates, addition to the main canteen at 
the Head^Quarters. two branches were conducted at (1) The N» 
M. V. High School, Budhwar Peth, Poona 2, (2>The Engineering 
College Hostel, Shivajinagar, Poona 5. There was a great rush 
of customers in them which fact clearly showed that they 
became very popular. 

Stalls of Mango-syrup were also conducted at (1 ) Sambhaji 
Park (2) Kamala Nehru Park and ( 3) Peshave Park in s'um^mer as 
usual and thc'rc was a good demand from the ]>ublic for the same, 
i Outside orders for small luncheon pa^^ties were accepted by 
the Canteen and it is a pleasure to mention that our workers 
gave good service in such cases also. 

* • . . 

(12) Seva Sadan Vrilta 

. Peri^diijab reports of the various activities of the different 

Departments of the Society were printed in the Society's Press 

and published the information of our students, members ot 

the Council and others, ' » 

» 

Medical ExaroinatiQti 
Arrangements wei-e made for th^ regul^ Medical Exami- 
nation of students and the defects nqiiccd were brought toahe 
notice^oF th eir paren ts and gUardian^^ 
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Functions ^ 
The various departDjf-nts'of the Society, as usual, celerbrated 
the follo*wing functions of National impprtance during thf year 
und^r report;-^ f , o , 

(^1 ) Independence Day : This imgprtant day was Celebrated on 
' the lath August 1973 by all the ©^|ttments of the Society. 

(2 ) Mabatma Gandhi Jayanti and 64lik Aiypiveriary ot the Society : 
This function wa§ celebfaje^ on t^i^d Cctob^r T973-whetn 
^ :^^^Shri Vithalrao Satav, B. A.^i LL. B., President^^illa Parishad, ' 
Poona, was the ChieRQuest. * . % ^' 

(3)Babasabeb Devadhar Day': The TJiirty-Eighth Deat!>ft 
Anniversary of the late Shri G, K. alias Babasaheb DeV^dhar - 
was celebrated ' on the 17th Nov^gier IQ73, by reciting 



Mantra-Ja|ar. 

'^,( 4) Republic Day : A. prograrnme Flag- hcistation was' 
arranged early, in-t^e morning on the 2:Ctb Jantfiary 1974 by all 
the Departments of c1i|? Society. 

i5) Tilgul SaaaraiS^^ The functioi^ ' was^arranged on the 
11th February 1974. Mi:s. Shobhaharai Ranade presided over 
the function. ^ 

f 6) Annual Prize DJilribution : Thi^ function was arranged*^ 
on l^th February 1^74 for gjyirrg away prices of the Society. 
Shri S. B. Kulkarni, M.A.,L A.S , Coramissioner, Pdbna, presided 
over the function and prizo^s werje distributed at the l^nds of 
Mrs. Shantabai* tCuJkarni. \ ^ . . 

( 7 ) Late Sou. InJirabai Dcodhar Marjradarsban Kendra was intiuguv 
rated on "Jljuly l973:under tHe ProbiJencship of -"ou. Ptatibhabai 
~ ^atil, Minister, Social Welfare Mah'^rashtra Rajya. 

Visitors - v 

A lajrge number of distinguished persons. Social Workers. 
Educationists and wel.'-vvishtrs of the Socitty, paid visits to 

the various Doparcmonts of the Society ^nd expressed their 
satisfaction about its work. . ! 

^ Finances' 

The Balance 5^eet as on 31st March 1974 and other state- 
\ ments of accou^'s for Ae year 1973-74 daly audit^d^ by our 
• . Auditor, Shri M. , K.^ Patankar, Chartered Accountant^^re 
K appended to this Report. It wilUb3 noticed froni thiis^ statements 
^ that, as usual, th^ Society did not have heavy^k^it. It is a fact 
!^ that, the Society had to incur expenditure on the education and 
•j<maintenance of a large number of poor and needy women and 
there was also increase in the pav and^.dearness allowancH to 
the staff. This ^eficit could howevej-. be met* to a certain 
extent , by the Diwali. Fund collections, proceeds from .the 
Canteen, donations and contributions so generously received/ 
from the philanthropic public and our sympathisers^ The dona- 
tions were .received ffer. different ^purpose^s and their lists are 
given in Apf)endix I tallL ' ' ) 

" * _ Bereavement * 
The Society suiffefed an irrepairable lo^s in the sad demise 
of our former Cashier Sh^ati Indirabai Wang^ on 9th August 
1973. She rendered sincere service, to. fbe .Society in various ^ 
i^pacities such as dn assistant teacher, cashier, etc. 

* May Ggd give eternal p^ace to her soul,' * <^ 
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BRANCHES 
, , Shobipur 

Sow. KumuJinlbai Doshi, is the* President of the Local 
Cpmmlttee, Dr. K.S Mardikar, m A..rh.n ,M.Ed.. is theChalrmnn of 
, thQ School Committee and Shri V.U.Tadwalkar, u.A., U.T., D.P.Ed., 
one of th<^ Life-Memb jrs of the Society, is the Secretary of the 
Sholapur Btanch. 

The Sholapur Branch is serving a real need of on? of the 
biggest Induslrial Centres in this State in respect of girls* 
education and social a^d cultural activities fot local women. 
It has maintained the following six educational institutions — 
] (1) Surjabai Ramlal Girls' High School, ' r 

(2) Primary School, » ' 

(3) Sewing (Zlass for AduJts. / 

(4) Late Soti. Gajarabai G. Doshi^anya Vasatigriha. 

(5) Kindergarten Class. 

^' (6) Sou. Ramabai Vastu Bhandar. " 

The total number' of students towards the end of the year 
was 1959. The students took active part in the* various inter 
PchoDl competitions and maintiiaed high traditions. V 

This year the Branch is celebrating the Golden Jubilee since 
2nd October 1973. 

Sou. Yamutai Vxirlosicar was the chief guests on 2nd October 
1073. The foundation stone of Sou. rCuniudinibaiGovindaji Doshi 
Sanskritik Kala Mandir was laid down at the hands of the 
Chief Guest. The construetion of the said Kala Mandir has beeu 
completed in the mon^'^of June 1971. Cultural Programmes were 
staged on 28th» 29th aiHj 30th January 1974. . 

The Dolls* Exhibition on the life o^Mahatmaji was arranged 
duHng the month of November 1973. Mrs. Sushilaben Patelv 
helped us a lot for exhibition. 

The work of all t^s^epartments was satisfactory. It is grafi- 
fying to nbte that all the r^embers on the staff of the various 
deparments gave full co-operation in fulfilling thjp objects of the 
Soceity,"^ 

Shri Charansing^^Azad, Additional D. S. -P-.^Sholapur, wak 
the Chief Guest of the Annual Prize Distfjbi^n Ceremony of 
Seva Sadan High School, Sholapur. Mrs. Azad distribued the 
prices. . - , ^ 

All the rn-frt>eri of the Ea?ecutive Committee graced the 
cca^ipn by thoir presence. 

-Naftpur ^ . 

Dr. S. Gayapra;>ad, M, U. n.S.,- i's the President of.the Nagpur 
Branch. There is a Governing Body ' which consist's of influential 
local members and the following two members of the Society. 

( 1 ) Sou. IndumalLEhadbhade and 

(2) Kumari KamtflBahulekar, 
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* Shrl A. R. GoUlulcs Retired Lifo^Momber of the Society 
worked as the SeCrptary of the Branch. 

The Dranch conducts'^tho foll^inB Dopartments — 
.(1) Basic Traininf^Collefio. ^ • 

[^J f /<>-Pnmary Teachers' Training College. 
(J) Hostel 

(4) High Scliool. 

(5) Primary School ^ 

(6) Pre- Primary School. 

The accounts of tbe Branch have not been inctudcd hero as 
t IS financially independent* ^. V ' ' • ^ 

Now Building Plan at Poena 
The Society undertook a great project of con^lrOction work 
r-^kr^e 1966. The hostel bbilding of the Society was an old one 
and could not accpmodato all the neod^ women and girls, who 
seek admissron for want of space and so the Society decided to 
pull down the old building and to construct four wings tor the 
hostel buildings. Out of the four wings three storied wing of the 
hostel on the south side was completed in 197j-74. ' 

The remaining and the last stage is proposed to be complet- 
ed shortly. ' 

It needs special mention that the Society was able to carry 
out tbe schorao successfully because of the loan facility received 
fxora the Bank ot Maharashtra, and the j5nancial iJblp received 
from the piiblic The whole plan of the construction \ylll cost 
about Rs. 25 lakhs. A'tur the combletion of the whole plan the 
Society will have the most mof^ernSc4<of builditigs suitable for 
its vnriouscactivities. 

It is my duty to express my gratitude for Dr. V.R, Dhamdhere, 
Chairman of ttc Building Committee and ife members. The 
Society will always remember their valuable help In the Imple- 
mentation of the plan of the coostriiction of the new buildings. 

THANKS 

The ^ciety is thankful co the Trustees of the. following 
Trusts for their donations : — 

s (1) The late Shri G. M. Natu Trust, Poona. 

( 2 ) THe late Justice M» G. Ranude Charity Trust, Poona. . 
( 3 ) The late Smt, Gangabai Javalekar Trust, Salara. 
. • I express my gratitude to all the sympathisers who have so 
generously donated to t)/e Society. 

Past students, all the members on tl^ Society's staff including 
servants, all the pupils of the various departments of the Society 
and their guardians deserve sincere thanks for their help In 
collecting Diwali Fund and othtr donations. I also extend my 
sincere thanks to the Head^of all the departments for help and 
co-operation rendered by t^hem in all possible ways for the 
smooth working. ^^^-^ 

Thanks are also due to Dr. V. R. Dhamdhere, M. a^B.S. 
Shri. S. G. Yadav, b.sc, b. e. ( Civin. a.m.i. e., Shri V. S. Ma^pni 
B A.(Contab),f.A.s. (Retd.) andShriG. L. Khandekar, Hon. ArcSHect 
fortbeir valuable help in the implementation of the. plan of Vhe 

construction .of new building. Shri R B. Phadake, M. A. LL B. 
Advocate, and Shri S. G. Pbadke, b a. ( Hons.), tr . m.. AdvSSTe, 
for logal advice and D r. J. M. Gole, M.B.B.S., for Medical Advice 
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I sincerely thank Dr. B. V. Muley. M.SMnom.» and Mrs 

inM,?. 7°^'^''"* °f o"*" ^^'J^P"' Branch and tho Mombcirj; 
nc udlnfi tho OlTico Bearers of the respective Branehea for 
their active help and interest in the management of the Branches. 
It IS the -first and foremost duty of the Society to express its 

Dhamdhero and Sau. 
Yamutal klrloskar. Vico Prosidensof the Society, for their keen 
Interest in the various activities of the Society. The Society 
walso tliankful to the .Members of the Council, tlia E;cecutivo 
Committee the Legal and. Endowment Sub-Cbmlittee! he 

^uiMTA^r^^°"'°'''T' School3.Committeo and the 
Building bub-Committee. for their hearty co-operation. 

InfeKhij.a } Indun.;u Bbadbh,Je. 

uenernl SecMary, 
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^KERALA . 
GRANTHASALA SANGHAM 

Oc^!raTsc^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ Outline of its \Vork Trivandrum 

J ' 14.11.74. 

The Kerala Granthasab Sangham was established in 1945 
wilh 47 rural libraries airilialcd lo* ft. This organisation 
has now grown into a very big cultural, social antj educational 
movement ia the State with a network of about 4100 associated 
% libraries. Ofthe^e more than 2000 libraries have their own ' " ' 

buildings, the cost oT which might come to more than Rs. 3 
crores. The libraries have about 10 lakhs of members and 
possess about 80 lakhs of books. .The book distribution exceeds 

2 crores per year. Nearly 3000 libraries have children's » ^ 
sections, women's sections, arts and sports wings* debating 
societies, radio clubs, young farmers forums or some such cul- 
tural activity along w^th the normal function of storing and 
distributing books- Tiicre arc thousands of dedicated social 
workers, working as volunteers l^ehind the Sangham on whose ^ 
strength the success or the Sandiam depends. During 1970 ihc^ 
Sangham celebrated its Silver jOTilce- The management of this 
Registered Organisation is vested in a 4| rnembcr E.xecutive 
elected by its constituents. One of the objectives of the / 
Sangham is providing education to adults. 

. In 1970, the Sangham turned \^ attention to the field of ^ ^ 

eradicjrtion of illiteracy, ""^though attempts at educating adults ■ ^ 

^ were being mat/c even before. One of the primary aims of the 
, • Sangham from its very inception had been spreading literacy 
among the rural folk and it had been engaged in &i|ch literacy 
.activities for the past 28 years even .though m a modest scale. 
As per 1970ccnsus 39 84\\', of the total population of2-]2crores in 
the Slate was found illiterate. Even after subtracting the 
youiiger age-group, the adult illiterates come to -about 40 lakhs. 
The. Sangham crtiducted survc}'^ and located key points where 
illiterac^is cent percent or abdiit 80 to 90 %. ^ 

The Sangham submitted a proposal to start 7000 literacy 
centres in Kerala with the libraries as the* key centre^. The ^ , j 
Government of India sanctioned a Pilots project in 1971 to 
start ^0 literacy classes. The Pilot Project was taken up in 
right earnest, as will be shown by the data given bclow:- 

1. No. of centres completed: 60 ~" 

« No. enrolled: 2400 including 560 women 

No. m&de literate: 1925 including 475 women 

^ 2. New centres sanctioned 20 | 

(Started in June 1974) 

Number enrolled 800 

The first project was for 6 months providing 150 hours 
of instruction. The second project was extended tp I ye^ ' 
providing 300 hours. This is the accepted pattern now. Besides, 
the Pilot Project centres, there arc over 200 literacy centres 
run by library workers who Responded to the call of the Sangham 
and arc working without any financial aid. They also use the 
primers and other books prepared by the Granthasala Sangham. 

CD?/^"9*^* Kerala Granthasala Sangham, A Brief CXitline of Jt3 Work," TrivandrvunV. 
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The emphasis has all along been in Functional Literacy. 
We are not teaching learners the alphabets straightaway but 
through imparting scientific knowledge about their chospn voeat- 
^ ion» mainly agriculture, fishing and hoqi^ management. Their 
interest ts first aroused and then the alphabet is gradually introd- 
uced. We have included social studies healllv education, poultry, 
dairying, bcc keeping, honie economics, co-operation etc. in our 
curriculum besides literacy and numeracy. We have prepared 4 
primers— the 3 rd one exclusively for women and ihe fouith one 
ipecially meant lor labourers with a vocabulary of 1500 \yords. 
Further. 7 subject books have also been prepared The members 
of the Expert Conwiiiec for the implcmcnlalion of the project 
have prepared these books- 

We conducted three workshops for. the production of books 
• •forNco-Lilcratcs m Malayalanghnd fiiialibcd 75 scripts. So far 
^ 17 of these Ixtyc been printed and 20 more arc in thc^Press. 
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For fuIlow>up work ensuring that the n-o-lUcraios do^ 
relapse into illilcrrxy. we were publishing a formyshtly 
•SakJharukcrulam" from 1972 which was sent free of cost to the 
neo-lilcrates. In September 1073 tlu\ was converted into a weekly. 
All the nco-lilerales arc receiving copies of this by post 
regularly. They are making good use of the same. 

During Seplember-Oclober 1973 we celebrated a Literacy month 
during which lOOO Iitcr1:icy meetings were organised and a month- 
long exhibition was put on in the SratQ capital. Essay and Elo- 
cution competitions were conducted and a State level literacy 
convention was successfully organised- This convention^ resulted 
in the formation of the Kerala Stale Literacy Council which has 
since been registered. - * 

The evaluation work in the literacy centres has been entrus- 
ted tp a team of experts consisting of officers of the Department 
of Educmion. Kerala University and the NCERT field Advisor in 
Kerala- Extensive reports on the success of these programmes have 
appeared in the Mndfian Journal of Adult Education". "Prasar". 
"Literacy Ncws^. "Educational India". "Kerala Journal of 
Education" "Yojana" ctc» 

We arc also having a mobile library service using bell 
bicycle in selected areas on an experimental basis. ' 

Our motto is *Seincss Dedicated Work'. Our literacy work is 
not mere teaching, of reading -an^l writing. We are trying to 
instill in our learners loyalty towards democracy and an awareness 
of the rights and duties of citizens- Riots and quarrels arc 
fadii^g out in the areas where we could concentrate The literacy 
programme among women has been found ntorc fruitful than 
among men. though these too have proved clTcctivc and VLcry 
useful. We have submitted to theUnion Government a detailed five 
. year scheme for making 10 lakhs of our people literate before 
'1980- Our libraries cater toihe reading interests of the neo- 
literates, besides providing opportunities for lifelong education. 
Really our libraries arc Community Centres which will in a decade 
or so emerge as Rural Univcfsity Centres, providing^ non-formal 
and non-institutional instruction to our people, and thus paving 
the way for a real cul\ural revolution in our country. 
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PUBU CATIONS CiF THE 

KERALA GRANTHASALA SANGHAM " 

Granthalpkam 

A literary monthly magazine of the first order intended to 
introduce librarians and general readers to Mulayalam and 
%vorld literature. Published without break during the last 
25 years: 

Pikf* Single copy - Rc* 1 • 00 
Annual subscription — Rs. 12 • 00 

Baksharakeralam 

A weekly Published to give proper guidance to nco-Iitcratcs; 
deals with topics they ought to know. 

Single copy - 0 % 10 

Annual subscription - 5 . 00 

Navasakshara^G ranthavali 

^ A series that, when completed, will contain one thousand 
books for the neo'litcrates. Each book, written in simple lang- 
uage and brought forth elegantly, deals with a specific branch 
of knowledge' This scries embracing all topics and disciplines 
is intended to serve as a rural encyclopaedia for the ocO'Iitcratcs 
and the common readers. Fifteen books have been released 
already. 

1. Pachakasadas (on the art of cooking) 

2. Saksharathaganangal (songs for the neo-Iiterates) 

3. Saksharaihayepatli Gandhiji (Gandhiji on literacy) 

4. Neythukaran (the Weaver) 

5. Cochi Nagaram (The city of Cochin) 

6. thiruvananthapuram (Trivandrum) 

7. Gramam Munnoltu (on the development of villages) 

8. Polisukaran (The Police Constable) 
9- YesuL'hrisiu (Jesus Christ) 

10. Navasakshararku Ayiram Pusihakangal (one thousand 
books for the neo-litcralcs) 

11. Muhammad Nabi (Mohamad Nabi) 

12. Post Onice (how the post oflice functions) 

13. Leninum Saksharathayum (Lenin and the problem of 
^ literacy) 

14. Subhasinte Katha (The story of Suhhash Chandra Bosc)^ 

15. Gramathilc Vayanasala (The rural library) 

f 
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KAKVE INSTITUTE OP SOCIAL SEDVlct 

Regi&iercd under tho Societies RegistraHon Act ( XXI of 1860 ) 

and ihc Bombay Public TruMS Act (XXIX of 1950). ^ 
Approved by the Commissioner of Income-tax, Poona, for 
ilie purpose of Section 80*G of the Income Tax Act, 1961. 



TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT 

(for the Year 1974-75) ' 



Karvenagar, Poona 411029 



^ Karve Institute of Social Service ) 

Objects: ^ 

? (a) to train workers to tackle various social .problems; 
^(b) to study and conduct research in social problems; 
/(c) to co-ordinate and promote social work; 
((d) to ofTer advice and assistance to institutions ^and 
persons working in the field; and < 
generally to do all such things as are incidental 
or conducive to the attainment of the above 
objects or any of them. -> 



(b) 
(c) 

*(c) 

< 



Ele.venth Annual Re-port, 197^-73 , of the Karve Institute for Spcial 
O Service, Karvenagar, Poona, p. l-H passim P« 
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v(a) Benefactors: Persons donating tin the Institute a ^ 

^ sum of Rs. 25,000 or more shall beNPcncfactors of . • • 

; „/ the Institute. 

^(b) Patrons : Persons donating a sum of Rs. 10,000 
S* or more shall be Patrons of the Institute' 

I (c) Donors : Persoi^ donating a sum of Rs. 1,000 or ^ . * . 

i more shall be Donors of the Institute. * 
S ( d^) Members : Persons donating a siim of Rs. 250 or 

< more shall be Members of iKe Institute. ,\ , ^ 

^ Public charitable bodies, trusts, commercial or in- * • 

dustrial concerns etc. can become members of (a) and (b) . . . 

' categories only, for a period of twenty years. « • , 

^ The amount specified in categories ( a ) and ( b ) above 
may bo paid in a lump-sum or in not more than five equal 
annual instalments. The name of a person shall be regis- 
tered in the appropriate category only after the specified ^ 
amount is received in full. 

The category of memb5f|:ship can be raised by paying 
he diiTcrence in the specified amounts. 
* Donations will be tharikfulty accepted from persons 

who do not wish to join the Institute under any of the . ^ 

above categories. Small contributions arc^. also welcome. ^ 



1 . , Preident 

'.''. Tf Dr. Smt. PrcmHIa V. Thackerecy • 
>• • • . ; ' ■ V ' *y ^ *• V 

' 't > ' Vice-Presidents 

Shri. S. k. Patil 'J, ,' '/ Shri. S. P. Godrej . .. 

Shri M. D. Chaudhary ' Shri. N. M. Pittic ' * 

Trustees 

Shri. S. L. Kirloskar Shri C V. Joag ^ 

. , A Shri. V. S. Vaidya 

RIKna^ing Committee 

Chairman Vice Chairman 

•Shri V. A. Na»k .g ... ♦Shri. S. A. Ghalgc 

* . ' ' . Members 

Smt. Rusumbai Motichand \ *Shri. C. N. Bhalerao 

•Smt/Vamutai Kirloskar Shri. S. T. Parmar ^, 

Sml Vinodini Kirloskar / f Shri G. N. Harshc 

'•Dr. ti. G. Kakade . * , , Dr. Sarojtnl 6abar * 

Prof. Sita Shahani •Smt, Lecia Dcshmukh 

Shri. M, S. Naik ' Shri. S. V. Vaidya 

Director Secretary 

•Smt. Tara Shastrco • - 'Shri. B. D. Karve 

( ♦Members of Executive Committee ) 

.1 Staff 

Director ; Smt. Tara Shastrcc, m. a.,b.t.,m.s. w. (Ohio) 
Lecturera : Shri. S. S. Naik, m. a., m. s. w. ( Baroda ) 
•Shri, S. W. Gokhale, m. a., s. w. X-Dclhi ) 
Smt. SuDanda Koushik, m. a., Dip. s. s. a. ( fata ) 
Smt. Sumttra Bhave, m. a., Dip. s.s. a^ (Tata) 
Honorary Visiting Lecturers for Speical Subjects. 



Q ^Resigned on 19th July 1975 for taking job in Australia. 
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Karve Institute ,of SociM Service 

A n» Twelfth Annual Report 
-Jv^. • ' ( For the Year 1974-75 y ' : u. 

■ .V,>* year of the actual functioning 'of the Instkutc 

• has been eventful and progressive. It has 
Introduction established itself very well and we can look 

forward with satisfaction to its rapid nrocress 
during the next few, years. ^ progress 

"h^f^ t'"" 325 students have 

• been trained ut the Institutcand they ore giving good accoun! 

of these the Government of Maharashtra had deputed 91 
, officers who were serving in the Social Welfare Dcpar men 
and the Government of India had sent for tralnTng S 
.officers from Fiji under the Technical and Econonricf Co! 
/ operation Programme. Thus the Institute has.ampS^^^^ 
Its purposeful existence. . f'J' j>'!>"nca 

* I^J formal inauguration of the courses took place on 29th 

'TiaMn. " ^'"^ J^'^'" of Social Vork Cour^ 

Tr^ning new y framed by the University of Poona wS 

Prosramme initiated by the Institute and as the formS 

. , . recognition for conducting the course was 

.^t^II 12th August 1974. The number of students for the 
. .Afferent courses was as follows:- 

I Master i,f Social Work-I Year "f"''^ 'l^'""* \ "^''•^^ 
t " Diploma In Social Work 33 37 

Certificate in Social Service g 4 

{ '^"^^'^^ ?omc' Students but'thc 

UCcrtiUcatc Course is attracting very few as there are hardiv 

Jihopo that in time to come, there will be employment potential 
^thejrained personnel at lower level also. 

As mentioned in the last report, Smt. Tara Shashtree was 
confirmed as the Director from 1st July 1974. 
Stqff There have been no changes in the staff except 

the addition of a temporary lecturer, Smt. 
Mohinder Singh and two temporary field work sujservisors, 
' Kum. Vijaya Bhidc (who resigned in January 1975), and 
Smt. Necia Gharpurc. Besides the normjil teaching \vork, 
our staff members, who are all well qualified and exj)erienced 
social work educators, have*^ taken active interest" in the 
* development of many social work agencies by working as 
^members of their managing committees and by offering 
technical guidance wherever necessary. They also serve -on 
various advisory committees on social welfare problems as 
'also conduct research projects on their own or co-operate 
- with other agencies. They have been participating m confe- 
" rehces and seminars and have given lectures and talks and 
contributed articles on topics of social welfare. ■ 
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Recognition as a post-graduate constltucrtt Institution for 
' •* the Diploma in Social Work till the end of 

• University June 1976 has been given by the University 
Recognition of Poona. An application for permanent re- 
cognition is sent. The two year Post-graduate 

course leading to the degree of Master of Social Work was 
instituted by the University in 1974 and the Institute was 
recognised for running this course from August 1974. Conse- 
quently 'the second year class of M. S. W. was started m 
.August 1975. ^ 

The following studies and surveys were in progress or 
completed during the year :— 
Researcli ( i ) The Report on " The Case Study of Un- 
-Proiectswid married Mothers', was conipJ.e.ted by S^t. 

Workshops ShastreeVOn that account 24 364 were 
, received from the Indian Council of Social 

-Science Research, New Delhi. • 

*'i'(in Study of Women Prisoners and their families in 
jivit .ri ij^g SiaXt of Maharashtra has been completed by 
•fJi'W • Shastrec, assisted by Smt. Singh". Rs. 17,037 

have been received- from The Central Bureau of 
Correctional Services, New Delhi on that account. 
•• ( iii ) Socio-Economic Study of the Workers' Families 
of the Raja Bahadur Motilal Poona Mills has 

• • ' ' been compFcted by Shri. S. S. Naik and Rs. 2,500 

. havt^, been received, on that account, 
(iv) Study of Socio-economic and living conditions of 
200 employees of TELCO, Poona, was completed 
by Smt. Sunanda Koushik, for which Rs, 4,500 
were received. 

( V ) Study of Socio-economic Surv^ of families of 
TELCO workers residing in Pimpri, Chinchwafl, 
h Bho&ari areas is in progress. The report is to be 
submitted by Smt. Shastrec for which Rs. 12,250 
^ . • have been rcwjiveJ. 

( vi ) A study of the specific educational and learning 
difficulties of pjiitdren with special reference to their 
family background is nearing completion by Smt. 
Koushik for. which Rs. 600 have been received 
from the University of Poona. . 
A one davj^rkshop on * The role of Social Wiork and 
Social Worker in the Changing Indian Society \ was organised 
at the Institute on 9th June 1974. Another three-day work- 
shop on Field Counselling Project for\ workers of the 
Convent of |Vfaria'Asunta m^s also^onductbd at the Institute 

*by the staff! / 

The Community^ Centre, at Chikhalwadi ( Khadki-Pune ) 
slum area, continues to carry on its useful work 
Other in many fields under the able management 

] Activities of one of our past students assisted by another 
student. 
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The Child Welfare Centre started at the Institute with the 
financial assistxfnce from the Inner Wheel Club of Poona 
two years ago is extending its activity to family welfare with 
the following activities :— 

Bilwadi, Play Centre, Tailoring Class, Children's Library 
and Health Centre. Equipment for the Balwadi was received 
from the then Mayor of Poona, Shri. Bhai Vaidya*. ' . 

Shri. S, W, Gokhale helped as an Honorary Secretary pf 
the Co-ordinating Council of Social Service Agencies which 
strengthened its activities by monthly meetings of its Executive 
Committee at different member institutions, A one day 
conference of social workers in Poona was organisccK^iith^ 
the co-operation of the Mayor of Poona, at which the scheme 
of * Cojfetnaunity Chest ' was disgusscd. 



The Foundation Day was celebrated on 19th Januar^ 1975. 

*S3bll[i,r Mohan DhariaJ the Jhen State Minister 
Foundation tQtJ^otks- & Housing presided On the ^occasion. . 

^pay He said 'that social revolution was much more 

> difficult to achieve than economic revolution. 

- Social justice can be brought about only by social scientists. 
The $0 called social workers living in star hotcts canno^ 
appreciate the privations of the poor living in slums where 
there are no roads, water, light or sanitary arrangements. 
Shri Dharia praised thb Institute for its work for the 
advancement of learning for the improvement of society. 
Shri. G. N. Harsc was felicitated on this occasion and thc» 

' amount of the collection made by the students of the Institute 
on his retirement Was presented to him. He donated this 
amount for instituting a studentship in the name of the Jatc 



Miss M. K. Davis, to be awarded annually to a student of 
the M. S. W. Class. As suggested by him an appeal has 
l^eeo issued to friends and admirers of Miss Davis to augment 
the amount so that sotg^e substantial help could be given to 
a really needy student. The Institute is thankful to Shri, 
Harshe for his generosity. 

A portrait in oil of Maharshi Karvc painted by Shri V. 
V. Oak of Bombay, was presented by him to the Institute 
on this occasion. Although an advocate by profession, he is 
a well-known artist and has donated a number of portraits 
of illustrious persons to many institutions. The Institute 
is grateful to him for the gift. 

A programme was chalked out and efforts ware made for 
the Celebration of the Decennial Year 1973-74 
-Decennial as mentioned in the previous report. Owing 
Year to various difficulties and ^he disturbed political 

•and isconomic^ situation in the country the 
proposed plans could not be carried out. Consequently 
the concluding function of the Celebration had also to 
be abandoned. However, the papers read at the work- 
shop mentioned above and the discussion on them offered 
a basis for a portion of the volume on' * Social work — 
y^terday, To-day and Tomorrow The book in Marathi is 
now ready for going to the press and will be published 
^'dtiring the coizrse of the following year.' 
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Since last year the trustees have been taking very keen 
^interest in the workin|^of the Institjitcr, A 
Trustees meeting of the TrusteQS is held at least twice 
a year. The budget and financial position 
is placed before them. They arc invited to attend the meetings 
of the Managing Committee and although they have not 
attended so far the minutes of the meetings have been sent 
to them so that' they can closely watch the working of the 
Institute. * * 



JThc eleventh Ordinary Meeting of the General Body was 
^ held on 5th October 1974. The President, 
General ' Vice-President| Office Bearers and Members of 
Meeting the Managing Committee were mostly re- 
elected except for the following changes. Shri. 
N. M. Pittiis was elected as a Vice-President in place of Lady* 
Htrabai C. Jahangir who declined tq be re-elected'for health 
reasons. Shri. G. N. Harshe, who resigned as the Secretary 
was elected as a member of the Managing Committee in 
place of Smt. Indirabai Jdgunji who resigned in his favour. 
Similarly Shri. N. G. Shahane who had left Pooha, giive place 
to Shri. S. T. Parmar. ' 

^"^^The grants and donations received during the year 
were : — 

Grants. . Maharashtra Slate annual grant , ' Rs. 49,995 
* • > for Chikhaiwadi Centre Rs, 2,000 

for Child Welfare Centre Rs. I.OOO y 
Government of Indid annual granl Rs. 70fiO&-^ 

The following amounts were received for scholarships :— . 

Government of India for 3 B. C. students Rs. 2,600 

Pune Zilla Parishad for 2l students ( 13,820) 

E. B. C. for 13 students Rs. 11,100 

Freedom Fighter Children 2 students Rs. 1,880 

Primary Teacher's children 2 students Rs. 840 

The following substantial donations have been received 
''during the year 
Donations JSmt.. Sumatibai Vasant Kirtane, JShri. Siitishchandra 
Ganesh Apte and $Shri. Sharadchandra Gancsh Aptc (for 
the late Mrs. AnasUyabai Ganesh Apte studentship ) Rs. 15,000 
♦Durga Prasad Foliation, Bombay Rs. 5,000 

^Pirojsba^ Godrej Foundation, Bombay Rs. ,5^000 

Ral Bahadur BissessUrlal Motilal Halwasia Trust, 
'"•^ \ • Calcutta Rs. 2,500 

Sir ViUhaldas Thackerscy Charitable Trust, Bombay Rs. 5,500 - 
VohasXUd., Bombay Rs, 2.500 

{Shri. Av B. Gokhale, Delhi. ( for B. K. Ookhale prize ) Rs. 1»100 
/ fSmt. Kah^&bai Wandrekar, Poena Ri. 1,001 

7 Abhyankar-^Bhamankar. Charitable Trust, Bombay Rs. 1,000 
/.Maharashtra Gandhi Smarak Ntdhi, Poona T Rs. 1,000 

* EaroIIed as Patron*^^ J Enrolled as Donor. 
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A conditional donation of R« / mnnrt ' ' 

SmTc R Mandi: £ri^^R G, ka^dc.- BoS^ ih?!-'^^^ 
5mt. D. G. Pradhnn of Income.-^ -pS*^^ 

The financial Oosition i<; far r 

canil n ° '^""^ satisfactory. There 

- c- . . "nprovement n'll tt,„ 

/>/u»;c/a/ bufldine con%ir„rt! ° ' Programme of 

pn--d in .dzj:^-- th:vs:/"r 

"""^ '"tstfJe^r" ^^'Pcd the ■ 

-w.^ , wi;,r:ow;;^;-;;„^^^^^^ «^ 

acUve coUtn^il T • ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and it belongs to the pu l J'S^roZV' '"^^"'"'^ 
vigorous and devoted workers n ^ r ^' " '""^^ 
its stature and utility. ' f^""^^^^ ^ raise 

Karvenagar, 411 029 * fr " ' 

II September, 1975 ^' P**^ Karve . 
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INCOME 

DooaUoDs 
Graot 

Fees : 
Regislraiibn 

AdmlssioD 

TutioQ 

Examination 

^Ubrary 
Term 
Other* 
Interest 

MisccDancous \ 

Scholarships 
and prizes 

ChiKhalwadi Centre 

Bal Kalyan Kcndra 



Deficit 




31,172 



( ♦ ) M, S, W/^ 80 students ( Rcmstraiion to Uaivcrsity }. 
V Diploma — 40 and Conificatc — IQ trainees 

( *♦ ) E^minatioii^fee.only^fom Certificate students. ^ 

( 5) The schloaijhips'rcociVcd from Government arc paid to 
^ students evcryvycar. hence no budget provision. 

year 1974-75 " 




EXPENDITURE -»73— 74 1974^75 



Salaries 

Scholarships, Prizes 
Examination « 
Rent 
Printing 
Stationery 
Postage 
Telephone 
Advertisement 
Miscellaneous 



Actuals 
82,661 
12,822 



%16 
3,150 
1,448 
.UIl 
\l30 
1,405 
2,779 



TraveUing & Co^^^ce 580 

^ Audit -^cn 



Audit 

Library ^ * 

Furniture 

Office Equipment 
Interest 

Chilthalwadi Centre 
Electricity & Water 
Child welfare Centre 
Mess 

Building maintenance 
Furniture repairs " \ 
Recreation & Sports 




Estimates 
' 1,0^1^49 
!1.06S 
. 250 
4,416 
3,000 
4,000 
1,500 
3,000- 
1500 
2,000 
1,000 
250 
10,000 
15,000 • 
4,000^ 
6,500 
4,500 
2,500 
3d() 
720 
2,000 
300 



1974-75 

Actuals 

I. 05,416 
17,412 

' 4;41 6. 
3,326' 
'4,018 
1,849 
2,944ft' 
1,424 

t4,258' 
1.342 
250 

1J,06<^ 

II, 981 

9,269 
3,994 
1,839 
1,355 

^180 
373 



1975^-76 

Estimates 
1,32,354' 
SI.065 
25Q 
. 4,4t6^ 
3,000 
5,000 
2,000 
3,000 
1,500 
3,000. 
1,000 
250 
15,000 
15,000 
4,000 
*32,OO0 
4,800 
2,500 
300 
1,000 
5,0Q0 




1,39,265 ^,68,950 1,89,9915 2,37,235 



\ ^ • Increase on account of Building Loan? 

9 I Government scholarship not included, only Institution's 
|(^ exepcndlturs shown. 



32.8 



Tbo Number of Stydlciils 
1972—73 1973-74 1974-75 
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Diploma Course 33+(l) 28+(l) 36+(4) 33 33+(l) 27 
Ccftiik ato Course 8 8 3 3 5 .5 

Repeater given In brackets. 



<J '/Students who successfully completed the tratolitg at the Institute* * 
if '/^i T- ; K - ' * Diploma fo Social Work 



1 



'Shrl. Anan P. P. Shrl. JfCuIkami P, D. Shri. Patil M. T. ■ 

^MissBhagatJ^ushila Shn. Kulkami S. D, ShrL Patil R. S. 

Miss Bha^«SB!sha* Miss Madan Gita Shri. Pawar A. b. 

,Shri. BhavSP^J S. Shrl. Loichando T. H. Shri. Pawar N, M. 

f Shn. Bhi^'bal^S. D. Miss Nerkar Chitrakala Miss Putta Chbaya 

Shri. Porade K. D. ^Shri. Nichal S. K. Miss Saitdhu 
Shri. Deorc B D. Shri. Pagarc N, S. Sukhwindcrkaur 

Siirt. Dhagc G. B. Smt. Paid Bina Shri. Sonawanc J.. N. 

i Shri. Ghogrc N. J. Shri. Patir J. J. Smt. Tayadc Kama! 

1 ';Wod first ' . . _ ShalUii 

' , , Certificate In Social Service . • ' 
;A4iss'Dcshmukh Ujwala Smt. Kad Kamal ' Smt. Purandqjc 
Smt. Joshi Sunita Miss Phadke Rekha • , jl&ngala 

i->.^v^.'x^..*-.. . y..- . Special Students ' ^- 

\^htl Joseph Dcvui Shri K. Raphael ^ 

^ ' Awards for Merit 

^Governor's Medal Mid Usha Bhalcrao ' 

•Kashipath Vishnu Damic Prize Smt. Kamal Tayadc 

Radh^abai Balkrishna Aptc Prize Miss Rekha Phadke ^ ' 

V Ranlcsh Premchaqd Charitable 

^ Trust Smt. Sunita Joshi 

^'Assistance t'^ / <i 

.Satyabhamabai Pandit Scholarship . not awarded . ' ' 

B. 9athc Scholarship . V\,ot axvarded ' ? 

^M. G. Charitable Trust Free Residence Shri. G. B. Phage 



I' 



Smt. Kamal Tayadc 



> / V ' , Shn\ Raybole P. J. ) 

/ . . . ' ;Shri. Pawar A. R 



. . , Shri. Katakc N. S. 
^Maydeo Scholarship " \ not awarded 
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.1^, of Aojc who bare contributed !css than Rj. r.(XX^arc tlvcn 

;Wow. Donation, of Rs. l^CO and abovt arc mentioned on po^ 
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Jwicr \Vhccl Club, Poona 
Snri. G. N. Harshc, Poona 
_^^( for M. K. Davis Prize ) 760 
IPi^f. Sita ShahanI, Poona 550 
•*Sror. Pushpa Bakrc. Poona 501 

• *Shrl. V. R. Joshi, Bomoay 301 

* Dr. Beck & Co., Poona 300 , 
•Shri. p. M*. Karmarlcar. Poona 251 
•Prof. R. B. Athavalc. Bombay 251 
•Shrl. M. S. Kanitkar, Poona 251 
•Shri. M. S. Nadkarni, Bombay 251 
•Dr. S. K. Muranjap, Bombay 250 
Esso Eastern Inc, Poot^a" . 250 

' 'Dr. (Smt.) M. Damic, Poona 250 
' Shri. S. K. Karandikar, Poona 250 

•Shri. G. D. Durve, Poona 250 
. ^mt. NalinI G.^okhatc, Bombay 250 
Smi. Vidyut Lokhando, Bombay 250 
Shri. J. K. ivmjii, Bombay 250 

•Shri. D. N. Naik, Madgao 
' rShri. P. J. Ghandy, Kotagiri 

•Dr. D. D. Karvc, Poona 

Shri. V. M. Thattc, Poona 



Rs. 
250 
250 
250 
235 
200 



250 
250 
250 
250 



•Shri. K. C. Shah, Poooa 
Atur Foundation Trusi, Popna 
•Shri. B. Kahoria, Calcutta 
•Shri. D. S. Phatafc, Bombay 
Dr. 'Sunanda Paranjpc, Poona 
piimanlal Nagindas Bhankharia 

^\ Trust, Bombay 200 
•Shrr.'R. N. Bhalerao, Poona 
•Smt. Sindhu Phadkc, Delhi 
•Smt. Sushila Pai, Poona 
•Smt. A. P. Driver. Poona 
Shri. D. J. Jogalckar, Bombay 
Smt. Sushila Gadhavc, Poona 
Smt. Lcclatai Gadro, Poona 
Shrl. M. G. Vinzc, Poona , 
Shri. Gordhandas Govindram 

Trust, Bombay 100 
Smf. Sindhu Karnik, Poona 100 
Mra. Mandakini Borgaonkar, 
Baltimore (U. S. A.) 
Smt. Sushilabal Mehcndalc, 

Bomba} 
Shri. M. B. Niyogi, Nagpur 



•Shrl «5 n r- LiT . r INiyogi, Nai 

' •£ ' f r nK ^^"'^^y 250 Prof. S. S. Kale, Poona 

4m A f Rh r ^^"'^'^ D. Manerikar. Bombay 

_ onn. A. 5. Bhathcna, Poona 250 ' ■ - • - ■ ■ 

•Smi. VandanaShc«-adc Bombay 250 

^Smt. Sharda Diwan. Bomtiqy 250 

•Shrl. N. M. Bhavasar. Bombay 250 



Sltfi. Avihash Bcdckar, Poooa 
Dr. V. T. Aihavak, Poona 
Shri. T. Gay, Poona 
Shri. Vikram Dcsai. Poona 



J Enrolled as Donor • EnrolJcd as Member 

Courses at the fnslitutei fop/^ih and Women 

Master of Social W/rk rfUniversity of Poona') 
; (Two year post-gdduate course) 

nfT' ^'^f """'^ ""^ P^P*^^ = ( I) Evolution 

of Socal Work ( il ) Indian Social Organization and Social 
Problems. MI ) Psychology of Social Workers. ( IV) Apbro 
Trf:T-l ^-"^ problems : (-a) To Work wititndivi- 
dual. (b>To Work with Group. ( c ) Social Welfare Admi- 
Jiistration. ( V) Social Investigation Methods. ( VI ) Field of 
interest : (a) Child Welfare «r (b) Labour Welfare and 
Labour Lcg.slahon or ( c ) Institutional iVfanagement and 
AdministratiQn or ( d ) Youth Welfare. < ■ . . 

. Second Year : Field Work. GroJp Research Project 
TvlrnT P^P"^ = .(.V") Urban Welfare «r Rural Welfare. 
( V II ). Techniques ot Social Work : ( a ) Social Case Work. 
( b ) Community Organization. ( IX) Medical and Psychiatric, 
information for Spcial Worker. (X) 'Field of Interest: 

ndu.^M p ? ."^"'^ r^^^ Management and 

Industrial Relations or ( c) Welfare of Backward Qasscs or 

D?^ - 'ir"'"^^'^'""^"'"' Social Work with the 
Physically and Mentally III or (f) Social Education or 
I g ) Community Development. Extension and CKM)peration. 



150 
ISO 
150 
150 
150 
101 
100 
100 



73 



51 
50 
50 
33 
25 
25 
10 
10 
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Diploma in Swial Work ( University of Poena ) 
(One 'year Post«graduaic course) 

- Field Work and Six Papers : ( i ) History and Ficfds of 
Social WorJc. ( ii ) Indian Social Organiiation and Social 
Problems, ( iii ) Human Growilx $nd Pcrsonaiiiy Develop* 
mcmt ( Normal and Abnormal ). ( iv ) Mctliods of Social 
Work, ( V ) Wcirarc of Backward Cliuses and Correctional 
Work. ( vi ) Family and Child Welfare ( including the work 
, In Industrial setting) or Labour vyclfare. * 

fWfiioW i.j.pertiflcate iij Socjul Service • ;o*"«r%^ 
.,( One year Post S. S. CCourse ) . • 

Field Work and Four Papers : ( i ) Introduction to Social 
Welfare ( related only to women and children ) ( il ) Problems 
of women and children needing institutlonalisation ( including 
laws about women and children ). ( Iii ) Institutional Manage- 
ment and Care, (iv) Introduction to Sociology and 
Psychology ( v) Introduction to Social ^Work^Icthods. 



The Instruction includes class room lectures, seminars 
and field work. Regular assignments arc evaluated by the 
members of the staff. For field work, students go to 
various agencies through which correlation of theory and 
practice is ofTected. The entire approach of our courses is 
practical jjnd we arcjteen that after the completion of their 
traming, students should be equipped to handle various" jobs 
in the field of social work. . . 



Propcctus obtainable by sending Rs. 3 from : — 



Secretary, Karve Institute of Social Service, 
Kacvenagar, Poona 411029. 



\ 



Tclcplioncs : Office ^ : Secretary : S4763 
Rccidonce : Sceretary .- 56807 



Director : 58641 



Our Past students arc working in fields such as : 

'(A) Chief OfTiccrs or District Probalion omccrs 

( B I Probatiijp Ofticcrs 

-(C) Case Workers 

( D ) Supcrinlcndcnts of Ccnificd Schools 

^^<E) Exicnsion Educaton or Organi/ch in Family Planning 
Department 

(F) Medical Social Workers 

(G ) Extension OffTiccrs for Co-operation in Communiiy Develop^ 
mcnt Blocks. 

( H ) Community Organizers j[ * 

•(I) Social Workcn in Labour Welfare Field 

(J) Social Workers in Red Cross Society, Parcnt-Tcaebcr 
Association and thild Guidance Clinic 

(K) Investigators (n Indian Council of Social Welfare 

•JtL-) Counsellor.. Family Counselling Bureau 

qI '1 ) Supcrifieendcnt of WomcnVInstltutlon 
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• ' In Oovetnm^ peparirocnis, Scml.Oovcr|imcnt or Noa.GpvernnKnt 
Servkm und FulMimo or Parl.iimo volunlary work. " 

If there h any such posiiion to be nilcil please wtito to tbo Director. 
Kar\-c Institute of Social Service, Kar%-cnagar, Poona 411 029. 



The Main Dullding that Is being constructed will ncccssitato 
heavy borrowing from Banlcs. It is requested that sums of 
money may bo deposited at the Institute at 10 per cent interest. 



: .The Karve Institute of Social Service conducts 
three courses in social service at three levels. 

The first is a two year post-graduate course 
latdmg to the Degree of Master of Social Work 
of the University of Poona. 

The second is a one year post-graduate course 
leading to the Diploma in Social Work of the 
University of Poena. 

^ Third is a post-S. S. C. course of one year for 
the certificate in Social Service given by the 
Institute. 

Admission to these courses is' open to both 
men and women, whp want to work in the field 
or social service. 

Generic prilfcriples of sodal work, including 
techniques of sbcial case work, social group work 
comrauraty organisation and other ancillary social 
welfare processes like social welfare administra- 
tion as well as child welfare, correctional lavjs for 
L women and children are taught. Students 
I will be trained in field work and given op- 
portunities to do practical work. 
For details see pages 31, 32. 



, , (3200-9-75*) 

» r. ' ^"'^''"ear, Poona 411004. 
I ' Karve. Karvenagar. Poon'a 411 029. ' 
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LIFE SKETCH 

* 

Bom In 1 895, Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta has tievoted 
Ul . INUIiail Oinna llienia "« an educationist, administfatpf, diplomat end social 

Eightieth Anniversary Celebrations ATl"-.r.:rtSn"'*;.;t:SX 

* . coupla of years, he switched over to scouilrig as Hfad* 

quarters Commissioner m the Sov« SamW Boy Scouti 
, . Association, which was started at a national educational 

movement by the late Pt.Madan Mohan Malavlya. 

Soon after* he was called to his home State 
Mewar and worked as District Officer, Revenue Cbmmi* 
• ssioner ^nd Finance ;|nd Education Minister, He was Oawan 
of Banswara State for a few year$ and also a member 
of the Coiistiiuent Assembly of India. 

On the formation of Rajasthan, Df» MehtH retired from 
«^m^"^stration end served In the diplomatic field 
as Indian Ambassador in the Netherlands and Switzerland 
and our High Commissioner In Pakistan. 

4u served on the Indian delegation to the United 

^ Nations Assembly in 1960. 

In 1961, he was appointed Vice-chancellor of 
Rajasthan University. During his two terms of six years . 
as Vice-Chancellpr, he raised this young University fo the 
Status of a leading centre of higher learning. 

Since 1967, he has been working as founder 
Adhishthata of Sova Mandir, an institution devoted to 
the removal of Hlitoracy, adult education, rural develop- 
ment and other Important aspects of community service. 

He has also been the Founder-President of Vidya 
Bhawan, an educational complex comprising half-arcfozen 
distinctive institutions rendering pioneer service (for the 
cause of education. 

He has also been the President of the Indian Adult 
Education Association for a number of years until 
November last. 

He was awarded Padma Vibhushan in recognition of 
his outstanding service In diverse fields pf education 
and social service. 



Appeal 



V 



9.5 ^Dr. Mohan Sinha Mei:^ Eightieth Anniversary Celelrations," 1975, 



p. 
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APPEAL 



Dr. Mohan SInha Mehta will be 80 in May 1975. We are 
all aware of his meritorious services in different fields. Whether 
In education or administration, youth welfare or scouting, 
diplomacy or social service, he has given his best to society over 
the years. His has been a life of selfless service, dedication- 
and devotion. , • ' 

It occurred to us that this occasion should be celebrated in 
a manner befitting his stature. It is proposed to bring out a 
Commemoration Volume on the theme -Recent Trends in Educa- 
tion and Social Welfare'. Contributions have been invited from 
som^ leading educationists and thinkers. A publisher of repute 
'Will publish the volume. . 

It is also proposed to present Dr. Mehta a purse of at least 
Rs. 80.000/- for such activities of educational and social? 
value as he may determine. Funds to the tune of ^s. f lakh . 
have to be raised for this purpose through donations and adver- ' 
tisements for the Souvenir to be published^on the ocpasion. A 
Celebration Committee consisting of the undermentioned persoris 
has been formed to raise funds and make arrangements for a 
function to honour Dr. Mehta. The function to felicitate Dr. 
. Mehta is likely to be arranged sofjw/time in July this year Ifi Delhi 
or Udaipur. 

We appeal to the industrialists, businessmen, philanthropists 
and other citizens InterSsted in the cause of education and social 
welfare to contribute liberally to the proposed fund. Donations 
may kindly be sent to the Organising Secretary. Vidya Bhawan 
Society. Udaipur. 

Hirday Nath Kunzrii 
Chaltmiti 

Mohan Lai Sukhadia . Harl Deo JoshI 

Vl^e-Chalrman VIce-Chairmm 

P.T.O. 
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MEMBERS 



Nurul Hasan 


nam iMiwas iViirana 


(Mrs*) Premlila Thackersev 


Urn o* ixoinan 


Madan Mohan Rula 


K L ShrlmaH 

l\« Wllllllldli 


M. V. Mathur 


Gokul Bhai Bhatt 


P. Li Bhatnagar 


J. R. Kidd 


Malcolm Adiseshiah 


M 5^ j^iA/nmlnathnn^ 
ivi. wwaiiiiiiaiiiafl 


SiddhraJ Ohaddha 


J C Mathiir 


Hans Ra] Gupta 


Laymi MaI ^Innhi/I 


J« Friesen 


R C MnhrntrA 

It* w« IVI W.I null u 


J. P. Nalk 


G C Panda 


Bhaglrath Kanodia 


Satish Chandra 


Yogendra Singh 


P. S Banna 


Bhagwat Singh Mehta 


Da\ya Krishna 
u^oyo ixiioiiiiu 


Udai Pareek 


Chandan ^innh Rhnrlrxitlvi;) 
wiiaiiuaii wiii^ii wllpilxdliya 


F. P. Antia 


1 • i\* unniinan 


A B Shah 


O C d i M rl n ■ n ■-■ 1 

. r, o.-oundaram 


Jannes Draper 


P. P. Singhaf 


Or. Shurveer Singh 


K. L Bordia 


Lakhpat Raj Shah 


Secretary & Treasurer 



Joint Secretary 
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THE STORY OF VIDYA BHAWAN 



Inspiration 

Inspiiation 'tor slaning a new type of educational centre caale 
from my association with the Boy Scout Movement. Lord Baden-PowcU 
had given, to the world a wonderful^ idea. Like all great truths, it was 
simple and natural, and yet it worked miracles. Case after case of young 
men came under my observation in which the atmosphere of Scouting 
and the.pcrsonal influence of the Scout Master brought about a com- 
plete change in their character, not only in regard to personal and 
moral values, but also in re>pcct of social outlook and sense of rcspon- 
sibiliiy, Thi^ "vai a revealing, indeed a moving experience for me. A 
new anibiiitMi be^an to niove and grow within mc. When the Associa- 
tion of a Seoul Master with his Boy Scouts for a few hours in a week 
could bring ahoui such a profound rtioral change, how much more 
valuable and comprehensive would be the result, 1 began to imagine, 
if boys and girls could have an opportunity of spending most of their 
lime in an atmosphere of freedom, creative activity and dynamic joy 
suited to the psychology of the young. In his earlier A'ritings Baden- 
Powell laid qmphasis on games, woodcrafc and camping, love of nature 
f and group activity ( •Patrol System', to use the language ot' Scouting ). 
In his later books written in the twenties, (such as 'Aids to Scoutmaster' 
jhip' and 'Rovei ing to Sitcct'ss" ), he developed some profound ideas of 
educational value. He himself may have been unconscious of the grea; 
change in his outlook, but this was my conviction, and it struck root 
in my mind. 

Vague Idea 

Again, with apologies for too personal a reference, 1 recollect a 
minor incident which has some relevan:c here. While travelling in 
Europe in 192^7. on one occasion I had to wait for more than an 
hour for a connecting train Silting in the wailing room, I entered in 
my duuy the plan of a ' progressive ' school, winch would generally 
follow Baden- Powell's methods for developing children's character, self- 
reliance, knowledge, initiative, physical fitness and social outlook. A 
jkced was thus flung, .somewhat casually, on an appafenilv arid soil and 
lor a long time n lay huvied there without any sign of genninauon. I 
had no illusions about the iroi^hles and complexities involved in 
realising thi> great ideal. First of all, it was essen^*al to prepare a few 
young men who would be ready to ihrow themselves wholeheartedly 
V into this risky venture In my own mind, without revealing this wild 
plan to anybody else, I was quietly using the Scout Movement itself 
to supply such men — mainly from my Scout Troop which later deve- 
loped into the first Udaipur Rover Crew. 
Idea takes shape , 
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Anoiher incicjcnt before the birih of Vidya Bhawan is of $ome 
interest although apparenlly, at lhafvtimc it was not related to it. Jn 
May 1930, I took niy Rovers for iheir annual hike to Kashmir. The 
Rover Crew was divided into four patrols, not only for camp organisa- 
tion but also for purposes of inicllcciual discussion and civic education. 
One of the four w.is the Education Patrol. On op^ainy day at GuL 
marg In the last week of May, the Rovers, met for un educational dis- 
cussion. On that occasion I developed the idea of a new type of 
school- its special methods and features. The concept was still in^an 
embryonic stage-in the realm of thought and academic discussion, 
Decision precipitated 

A few months later another event took place, again apparently of 
a very personal nature, which brought things to ahead. As already 
stated, in my own nr»ind I was nurturing the idea tl)ai some of our 
Rovers should be eciting ready to shoulder responsibility of this new 
and dllTiculi \eniure and to work for it in a spirit of dedication. Kuhi 
Lai Shrimali was one uniong them. He had joined our Scout Troop in 

1923. In 1930 he was studying for the M. A. Degree at the Banaras 
Hindu University. In the beginning of that year, the Civil Disobedience 
Mpvemeni under GandhijiN leadership had submerged the entire 
country. One morning came along Iclier in which Shrimali asked for 
pcrmi:»!>ion to join the Nou Cooperalion Movement! He said ii was 
impossible for him to apply his mind and energies coldly to studies 
when all round ihe f'ervoiir for the freedom movement swayed the 
mind of >ou!h. Me could not work with any peace of imnd. I sent 
a telegram asking him lo come to Udaipur for personal discussion. 
Two or three days tater he arrived. We were joined by a third friend, 
K C Bordia, who was associated all along with us in our aspirations for 
social work. I put it lo^hrimali whether it/w»H|dsatisfy him to dcvoltf 
Ills lite 10 work for social reconstruction, somettjmgof as great value and 
importance for national freedom and regeneral^ as ( though perhaps 
less spectacular than; the political struggle for sejf.government. At ihis 

momeni, I added. I iiud been imiching in njy own miud lUe scheme 
of the new school discu.ssed at Gulmarg. which needed him and some 
other young mtm of character and enthusiasm. The project would be 
hazardous and call forth much hardship and sacrifice. Fortunately, 
Shrimali was convinced that for national progress our plan had truly 
, great value. It calmed his feeling. 

. The Problem of Selecting the Site 

A .schetiie was soon drawn up over the signatures of a few educa- 
tionists and other prpminent persons of Rajpuiana, Central India, 
Cwalior and the . United FVovinces, At a public meeting convened in 
the early part of December 1*30, a Governing Body was set up, a few 
Basic rules were passed and preliminary decisions were taken to start 
the scheme. At the same time, earnest elTorts were set in motion for 
securing land. This gave us no end of trouble, and indeed harassment, 
from many quarters. At last^^ plot of about 4 acres of landt lafger part 
of which was rocky, uncultivablc and wildly overgrown with cactus* 
bushes, was granted to us by the Slate. Although this little plot of land 
was at that time useless and desolate, it lay in wild, healthy and 
picturesque surroundings about a quarter of a mile Horn the Faiehsagar 
lake, and close to a metalled road. On the morning of the 16th January 
1931 in the presence of a small gathering, the foundation stoncof the 
building of the original Vidya Bhawan SchooT wa| laid byjlhc late Sir 
Sukh Deo Piasad, the then Prime Minister of Mewar State. 
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Blrlh of Vid^a Bhawan 

To begin wiih, the liuJc sclioul was lo have only four forcnl of* 
•Ihe Middle Section. V. VI. Vli and VlH. It was further^ a deliberate 
decision to keep the nunibcis down in each class in order^ cnsiire 
individual aiicntion. Only 58 children were admitted with (ifcoteachcrs. 
Shrimali, our first life-worker, was selected as Headmaster. More than 
half the slalV belonged to the old Scout troop of Udaipur. 

lo a burrowed building - . - 

As the School building was not yet ready the new school had to 
be started in a borrowed building oUlsidc the city, (which was wholly 
unsuitable for the purpose). With a brief and simple ceremony— a ^ 
couple of devotional songs and a short talk to the staff and studchis ^ 
in the presence of a few parcnis-at 7 O'clock on the morning of^ 
Tuesday, the 21st July, 1931. Vidya Bhawan was ushered into the'' 
world ! That function is vividly imprinted in our memory today after 
the lapse of forty years. It is impossible to describe the emotions which 

welled up wiiiwn us someihmg like ihc feeling of a greai triumph o. 
*ihe thrill of reaching a high Himalayan peak. After the first SQhdol 
a<;scnibly. Shrimali and 1 retired to the Headmaster's room. We were 
alone there. We embi-accd each other in silence, completely choked by 
emotion* our eyes wet with tears 6f joy. li was an unforgettable 
experience. > 
Kasic Social Ideal 

During my school and college days most young people were ^ft^^ply 
moved by the idealism which stirred the whole country following the 
partiiion of Bengal. We were obsessed wiih impatience to see India 
free and great, the Indian people awakened, self-reliant and progressive. 

But for me there was more of emotion and less of thinking behind all 
those day dreams. As I grew older, the picture of this revolutionary 
change began lo form itself. The concept of a liberal democracy, rather 
than the cult of^thc ''•bomb* appealed to my imaginatio^. The ideal 
and purpose/of the Servants of India Society founded by thai great 
leader. Gokpale, held a great attraction for me. Quite by chance I 
came in touch with the Boy Scout ^Organisation. This had the effect 
of giving shape to vague thoughts and aspirations for ihc^f\iture of the 
society iq a sense, the dark street in which I was Irftping for my way 
was suddenly lit up. The new idea was social reconstruction through 
educational reform. A revolution in education rdtherjh^il a political 
revolution appealed to me a sounder and more effccdyq^way of bringing . 
about soci^ll change. But*cducation can play a revolutionary rote only 
if the educator has a clear and strong idealism, revolutionary zeal aqd 
a broad gra$p of social problemi. 
Aim.s defined 

With ihis faith in our sdcial ideal wc nci difwn the following 
objectives for Vidya Bhawan ; ^ 

(a) to' provide facilities for the full and harmoffious;de>clopment 
of each individual child according to its own aptitudes: 

(b) to cuhivate in (he children a broad and open- minded outlook 
on lile; 

(c) to enable the cRitdren to adjust themselves to their environ- 
ment; 

(d) to prepare useful citizens with a keen sense of duty : nd res- 
ponsibility toward$ society; and 

(e) lo ulili.se scientific methods of child training O Q Q 



Threefold obligations - . * * 

At this stage it would prehaps be appropriate to unburden myself 
on another subject. The scheme imposed on us threefold duties, that 
15 towards parents, ihc society including ihc Suuc, and our woiKefs. 

(i) To the parents we undertook lo provide for their children a really 
good school » belter than the coriveniional school in which the child 

. ^5^.)^^^ 1° "l^^^- teacher was, more or less, a ruthless dri\er 

of his flock, or like a prison warder. Vidya Bhawan was to try and draw 
but each child with a view to developing its faculties and personality 
keeping in view its individual needs, difficulties and home environment 

(ii) The Society (and ihe State) were to understand that Vidya Bhawau 
was not concerned with political controversies, Sectional confliCIs or 
anti-Govcrnmcnt agitation. Its positive purpose waf^to provide for 
children an atmosphere of freedom for growth, and to promote in 
them a sense of civic responsibility. No doubt, this might in due course 
undermine our out-of-date social structure and the strongholds of 
reactionary forces. But the staff and students of Vidya Bhawaa would 
not, It was clear, line up* behind external orgauisaiions for any sections 
or political ends. And finally, (iii) the social workers who had agreed 
to devote themselves to the work of Vidya BhawUn would find full 
scope for I heir zest and energy in working for the broad social, ideal 
described above. \Vc had. therefore, a perfectly clear conscience in 
the matter. There h:i5 been no moral compromise or inconsistency or 
breach 'bf faith, none whatsoever, in the discharge af this threefold 
Obligation, whatever may be the loose talk of our critics. 

t'ducaiion; A wa> of life 

Before describing the di>tinctive feaUires of Vidya Bhawan through 
which an ntienipi was made to realise this comprehensive objective, 
it IS proper to note that all along emphasis has been laid in the insti- 
tution, on education as a way of lifeV the purpose of Vidya Bhawan 
w^5 largely reflected in the daily life of thfe institution, in the mutual 
relations of different sections of the Vidya Bhawan community and 
the ofganistaiion as a whole. Social ills, for the removal of which a 
herdic effort was being organised in the country, were generally not to 
be countenaiwed within our little comrnuniiy. To take a couple of 
stray examples, ihe wives of many teachers who uerc ifscd to a life of 
sccffcssion ( purdah) in the past, spontaneoj^fl^ came out and took their 
place in the community. The son of the school sweeper (Bhangj) 
would join the boys in iheir ^ames during the time he was off duly 
without any fuss or excitement. Similarly, respect for the child's per- 
sonality was just accepted as an article of faith, and the relation of the 
Headmaster with the teachers and of the teachers with the children 
was-based on an elder-brotherly leadership and did not spring from 



crude authontaiian power. Thus, self^disoiphne more tlinn' di.scipnne 
imposed from above provided the ^sanctions" in support of ''law and 
order" in the conimunjiy. This way of life l ecanie a part of the un- 
written code of Vidya Bhawan. To sum-up, Vidya Bhawan was not, 
for its members andjJorkers, merely a place for learning and leaching, 
but also in a large measure the replica in miniature of the world as it 
should be, the land of our dreams and desire. This aspect of the life 
of Vidya Bhawan; however intangible ^i* may seem to outsiders, has 
had some significance not only in itself,* but also in creating certain 
values and traditions. n O A 
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Dislinctivc fcaturcK 

Mention may now he made of U^^e more concrete fcaHires wK^^ 
gave to Vidya Bhawan a disiinciiVc- character. Some of them moy noi 
appear at first sight to be very impojiani. and others had. in the light 
' of experience, to be modified, IVui^ihcy have all made their own con- 
tribution and arc ihcrcf6rc important on this ncoVmi. 

Cq-educaCiyn, Non-Sc(,*(ariaii, Iniern&Honal Outlook 

la keeping with ih^^ rational basis and progressive character of ihc 
project, it wa5 decided to introduce co-education in Vidya Bhawan. 
In the Elemcniary Schi^ols and at the University stage, co'9ducaiion is 
generally found in most placci in jndia, but at the Secongary stage, 
co-educalion W IS unu>u^ and even frowned upon in Indian Society. 
In the feudal surDucdingr^f Rujasihan it was indeed a. bold and 
rather radical measure. I hen a^iain in the heart of a very old-fashioned 
and casie-riJdcn .society, Vidya Bha\Va1i was difiniiely indifferent to 
caste and worked on a completely non-denominational basis. VVc fell 
that the caste system had ouigrowrt its period of vitality and survived 
only io block the progress of socievy. and kept it chained to reactianary 
customs and tr'ud.jtions. Vidya Bhawan also steered clear of sectarian 
lies and religious dTfCcrences. \Vc aimed at the renaissance of our society 
and at rebuilding the Hfe of our country on a national basis, cutting 
across seclionai and denominational groups and loyalties. Indeed, even 
this national outlook was not to be narrow, 6x of a militant nature. 
We did not wish to hold up as a model before our boys and girls the 
European ideal of nineteenth century nationalism. In our desire to 
build up an atmosphere of internatioiiiajism in Vidya Bhawan, we 
looked out for suitable persons from other countries to %07ne and 
woric in Vjdya Bhawan, provided they conformed to our general out- 
look and felt enthusiastic^ about our social and educational objectives. 

Whole 'day School • 

Alrtiough Vidya Bhawan was only partially a Boarding School, it 
was a firm decision to make Vidya Bhawan a **whole-day school*'; lhar 
is, children stayed in the school from mprning tilt dusk. The mid-day 
meal , was provided at the school for those who did not get it from 
home. This gave to Vidya Bhawan the advantages of a resijJential 
schQpl. 

Group System 

Another special feature was the **Group System". , The children 
were allotted to one Group or ' another, each ijndcr a senior master 
assisted by two, three or more junior teachers. ' 

The Group is the family in which each child lives his personal life, 
and his general development is promoted. Groups are also the^ Units 
for orgafPising different activities, such as parents' meetings, soc/al func- 
tions, camps, hikes and tournaments. The Group System in the 
course of years developed into a poAverful means for building up extra 
currlcular*1ife. for individual attention, and for promoting the child's 
all round development. Th^ Group Masters seek parental co-operation 
in order to get acquainied with the family of children, rfnd their diffi- 
culties at home. This du;y of the teachers threw upon them a heavy 
burden, apart from bcinfe very trying and in some cases extremely de- 
pressing. Sohie parenl.s are responsive and appreciative, but the majo- 
rity have been indifferent and un-cooperative. 
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Staff CouncU and INyclioJ|jj;ical l.alK.ratory 

The Staff Council collectively discusH^d the individual child. This 
is a continuous process in which both the class teachers and . Group 
Masters exchange ideas and help each other. The Staff Council al:^o 
functional, in. an informal way, as the advisory and deliberative body for 
safeguarding and promoting the basic ideas of Vidya Bhawan. Now, 
after forty years, jt^ discussions constitute an edticational record of 
great value. Soon after the foundation of Vidya Bhawan, a begiii- 

mng was made with a psychological laboratory for gauging the mental 

and physical capacities of childn> • ,nd the level of their intelligence. 

in a few cases, serious cmoiionaiuuiiculties or neurotic troubles have 
'received attention. 

Morning Assembly 

It has beea the practice for the School to be^gin its work every dav 
with the School Assembly. There is an excellent devotional atmos- 
phere otj.]uieiness in this community gaihering organised on a ^KJom- 
pictely non. denominational basis. At the end of the week, the mod^. 
assembly becomes a specially big coinmun^y a/fiiir and is attended by 
all the members of the staff, sometimes accompanied by their families, 
other non-academic members of the community^d even outsiders. 
For the members of the community, this weekly event has had a pro- 
found cultural significance and many an *Old Boy' of Vidya Bhawan 

likes to come back to join this weekly assembly. It has become an 
important institution. 

Chhatra Mandal and School Panchayat 

The sense of civic responsibility and interest in higher values of 
lifft find scope for development in the functions whici arc organised 
from time to time, to which parents and other ejuests from outside 
are invited ds a general rule. The children have de^lloped a large mea- 
sure of self-reliance and some experience in selfJpvernmcnt thiough 
the Chhatra Mandal (The StudemsM>arliamenrT^nd t>e^^^ 
chayat (representative Executive Body). They have both befome sturdy 
^ features gj^ihe life of Vidya Bhawan. I 

Project Method 

ft' was the aim and purpose of Vidya Bhawan to try new methods 
and conduct educational experiments. A brief reference may now be 
made to some of the experiments carried out with varyingjineasures of 
success. A significant experiment is the Anniversary Project in which 
for a fortnight work in literature, social Mudies, art and crafts is inte- 
grated round a iheme o'f cultural hnponahce. The project culminates 
in a pageant enacted at the Anniversary Function. The lives of Buddha, 
Christ and Ashoka and other ihen^es such as Imiian Culture, Our 

RajaMhan, Hindu Muslim Unity and the struggli^r Human Values 
have formed the subject of ihe Project. / 

Dalton-Ptan" 

Dalton Plan has also been tried. But it cannot be said tteit much 
success was achieved in this particular experiment. It had ultimately 
to be given up. 



Labour *Si*r vice Scheme ^ ; 

Under Ihc Labour Service Scheme each pupil is required lo put 
in\a minimum amount of physical labour of ^'sonic son t)c^other. This 
manual work is often a pan of someconstiuctivc atliviiy or social seN * 
vice which brings the children near in thought to the life and position 
of peasants and labourers. . 

Open. Air Slssion . 

Another experiment of which Vidya Bhawan has good cause lo b'e^> 

proud is. its 'Open Air Session', Its cjlucational technique and achieve. 

mcni are discussed in a separate book i written* by an old worker of 
Vidya Bhawan. • 

Broad Basis- Aesthetic, Gobbles, Health ,ind Physique, Camps and 
Hikes , 

Vidya Bhawan has adopted a broad basis for its educational work. 
This is in keeping with its main purpose. Aesthetic education is given- 
a prominent place in this scheme. Mu^ic, painting, dancing are inclu- 
ded in the activities of Vidya Bhawan, Craft work is not neglected, 
It comes in either as ^ part of the curriculum or as hobby. Health andf 
physical development receive special attention, aid -systematic Records 
of physpl growth and hcuiih have been maintained. Team games and 
atheletic activities form a permanent part of school life. Camps and ^ 
hikes have been another important feature of Vidya Bhawan which 
has not only built up physical fitness and seir"rcliancc: but has inculca- 
ted in the children a love 6f nature and a spirit of adventure. ^ 

i, K N . Srivastavo : Vidya Bhawon Opeu «iir Session, Now Dalht.'^Mioiatry 
of EducatioDy Oovernmont of lodia, . ^ f 



Sprouiia ti and Growth " ' ^ 

So faj: wc hnvc tallied about the seed, how it lay buried under the 

5vurf.iL'c oi the earth for sainfciunc, the field in ^Jjgjr i|?3as laid, and 

how it sprou:cd. It is n:>w ii^iic^efly to view the'growj|£of th^; plant 

and, aljiTf^ugh so >.ounK>hc way fts u\igs and yming. branche<iW 
put and spread ihcmsclycs. . ' A ^ 

Why it i)e:»an only wilh Middle SvcCiaii . v * ^ 

\ For iiood reasons it was decided (a ) lo'bccin\m:ilL i c, with four 
classes only, and (b) with the middle section of school education.^ The 
higher stages would have been expensiv^r our resources. Morc^w. 
we did not wish to lake in older boys and girls whose tharacler,' habits 
and outlook had already been largely formed in thc'convcntionar 
schools. For the education of the children of rhc losver groups, tUt 
1s the elementary and the ^pre-school agcUthe standard^ of whrch^^i?. 
unfortiinaiely very lov^^in our country-^'c did not' have adcquaiet. Ve-^ " 
sourccl cither in presonnel or equipment.' From the little nucleus ? 
with which we started, our plan was gradually to expand both/a^pwards 
and downwards, But we were forced to break away, much against our 
will and judgement, from.thesc plans. When Society feelsfihe need for" 
some service, sup^ becomes^irresistible. The truth of this was rcali^ea 
^bynjs lime and ^ain. In facMt runs through . the whole life' storv of 
Viqya Bhjawan , v ^-—^ 
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l4e*»surc for ExpanHion ^ • 

Wiihin n few weeks of Us siari<;^oorH>s the novel and special 
characier of iis service came lo be known in the town of Udaipur. 
prcssunj was ^brought to bear on Vidra BhawarTio make some provi- 
sion for smaller children also Iiwa< indeed an unusual request, for 
which we were not prepared and yel it coukhnot be turned down. After 
some relucianco, it was agreed to admit a few children in, what -we 
called by an omnibus name, Uhe Preparatory Class'. The number^ was 
resiricled 10 H and ihey were lo have a separate programme aoi of 
formal studies but consisting of games, music, observation of plants 
and birds and'^a little training in the three R's by means of suitable 
•apparatus. ^ , 

High School 

At the other end wc were faced Wh a different dilemma. .For 
reasons already Mated, wc were not prepared to have the High School 
section in the beginning liui wiihin a few months it became clear that 
the children of Vid'ya Bhawan would be misfits and find themselves in 
a strange, even unwholesome atmosphere wheij ihe> left Vidya Hha- 
•van to join another High School, and much cff'uurwoik woul^f'bc 
undone if ilie> changed schocl at that stage, Aher careful considera- 
tion we fell obliged to start High School classes at the* beginning of 
the ncM session (Jul,^, 1932). Within a year, Vicjya JBhawan expanded 
^upwards (it hec.inie a High School) and 'downwards (its youngest child 
was Jc'i-s iliau^bix ye.irs old). It was clear that the Society needed an 
educational insiiiuiiiui of a new type Vxry soon Vidya Bhawan became 
known iw many p. iris of North India and began to attract children from 
diiiani places. They came from-al far as talctiiia and Cuiiack. 
Lack of Resources 

While a coniprchensi\e schcn^e of all ropnd education was the 
purpose and aim. tlic organisers of Vidya Bhawan tonsianily wished 
to keep the pace of expansJoQ slow lor slie^y praifiical reason^. For the 
realisation of* its objective it needed a superior type of teacher— which 
was noi-«asily availabic^and also, a proportionately larger number of 
teachers than in an ordinary school. And then Vidya Bhawan existed 
35 it were, in a constant slate of famine. Collection of funds \«as a 
nerve-racking expecience. There has always been an acute shortage of 
accommodation. A building meant lo be a hostd cura-Store-House was . 
used as the Junior School. For fiOeen years Vidya Bhawan Imd no 
playing fields of its own. 

> 

Basic School , o ^ „ 

In late thirties Ga-ndhiji gave' to the world his new educational 
concept which eventually came to be •called Nai Taiim. It attracted 
considerable thought and atjention. from educational leaders in the 
country. Vidya Bbawai\ could na| very j^vipll stay out of this great cur- 
rent oflTJWional edUcJilmn.^ It was decided to establish a Basic School 
under the aospices of Vidya Bhawan. Fortunately, we were in a posi- 
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tion to makc^omc positive contribuiion to rhc building up of this 
new sysicm whi:li was sliH in its ejirly stages. Less (han two miles 
from the parent institution, an cxcelleiit site was selected in the midst 
of a cluster of villages. The foundatic^n of Vidya Bhawnn Basic School 
was hiidon the 27th October, 1940 by Sir T. Vijayaraghavacluir>a, ihc 
then Prime Minister of Mcwar Static, at a well attended function and 
it was inaugurated on the 23rd April, I94| by Dr /akir HussninJ By 
1946 this institution had groun into aVull-flodgcd Senior flasTc' School 
comprising an eight-year course, \sith 72 pupiU. For the fir%t fi\e yerrs 
spinninj! was Ihc basic craft and b> 1945 agricHlturo was introduced. 
Ten vcars laicr weaving and carpentry were added unhc list ol '•ubsi- 
*h.ir> tiafiN -Niyoiit Scva'' Scheme has been an important feature of 
*Mir H.ixu- Sclu»ol b\ winch ilio children assume the responsibiliix of 
funn.ii^' ilic Nclool dtspcuNarx. ihc seed store, the library and boys' 
shop Some \alu.iMc rcuilis have been adiiexedin the corrcl.mon of 
studies wi4|u he crafts and ihe aciixiiic^ of the ncIiooI. The Asork of 
Ihc Bjsic Sdioi.l \v.i> rather difficuh and called for originalit> on the 
educaiionaKryo. and hc:i\y arduO'Us labour in overcoming the hard 
cunscrvatiMn of cjur village people. Now the Dn^ic School has an ^en- 
rolnicnt of about 200 pupils. 
Nursery School 

According to our original plan, tjic section of the smallest child- 
ren was separated from the Junior School. It had its own staff and 
neces'Jary equipment in order to provide a suitable atmosphere for the 
children of pre school age. We call it-thc Nursery School, 'and are 
vcrypcoudof it The foundation stone of the new Nursery School 
building was laid in October. I9J4 and it was rtady for use by ihe 
end of 1955. In its design, structure and'ameniiics, it is a very fine 

construction wholly appropriate for the purpose. It meets an impgrtant 
educational need 

Education Society 

As the stream of Vidya Bhawan rose in volume and velocity, ano- 
ther practical proposition forced itself on us. Its grQwth and expansion 
was fast outrunning our original plan and pattern. It was <io longer 

a siniilo^chool, hut was becoming a cluster of institutions; instead of 
one tree, nourished, prune\j and prepared for the Children of urban 
society, it uas becoming, inspitc of ourselves and our meagre resources 
an educaiionar^arden rich with a variety of shrubbery and foliage, even 
trees and \^ild hushes! It became necessary to form the Vidya Bhawan 
Socieiy uith a legal corporate status "vand invest it with due authority 
for undertaking and managing these new Vesponsibiliiies. This body 
was formed in August, 1941, and was registered under the Public So- 

. cieties Act. This step not only justified itself, but soon it ' became clear 

.that it was not taken a day too early. 

Teachers* College 

The distinctive valu^ of the v^•ork of Vidya Bhawan was being 
widely appreciated. In order that its benefit should reach a wider area 
in the country, it was felt that the establishment of a Teachers' College 
under the auspices of Vidya m-iwan .Society would meet an ur^geni 
cducaiu,nal need. After all. for producing a new type of ciii7en for the 
nccdsofachangrngsociety, it was essential to find and prepare the 
teacher with a new outlook. Again it became difficult to resist this big 
challenge. The authorities of Vidya Bhawan tOi>k another bold step 
forward by establishing Ihe Teachers' College. The late Seth Govlnd- 
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ram Scyjaria ga\c us a jjcner(>us donaiioh of Rs. 90.000/-for bulldv 
ing of The College .wliieh wni hamcU aflcr him. The fou'ndaSfi-sion/ 
oi ilic Vidya Rhawan Ooyindrain Sck^aria Tcachfr$V College 4»s laid 
hy Sir Mif/a Itn.ail. the then Prim<: MmiMcr of Jaipiir State, bn the 
?rd October. IV42. It is an elegani building^simple and bcauiiful 

Like all oihcr activities of Vidya. Bhawan tim also began as o 
smari effort with eighteen pupil teaches preparing for .the Cerl.fjea.e 
ot Teaching. It has rapidly developed, and is now a big Training 
insn.ution preparing its alumni for P<^st.Oradiiaic courses. The B. Ed 
Class was started in ^948 and the number of teachers under trammg 
has gone up to 236. M.Ed. (Master of Education) course and a 
Research Seci.o., iqr Ph. D. Degree camejo be added later. T^e whole 
w .h .k" ''""^""^ ^'^yS,,b,cn reoriented in keeping 

with the latest developments in the theory and Prdcijce of Education. 

The b.es, adduion is a course in Early Ch.ld Education, which helps 
..o uppi, .eachers qualified in Nursery School methods. The Teachers' 
College of Vtdya Bhawan seen,, to have a big future tfO. only fo e 

educational reforms, research and reorganisation. . ^ 
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SerVit- 'cil'r'r °' .he Teachers' College wa, its .. reacher.i,... 1 
^ervice scheme. It provided guidance to the alumni of ,h= Colfege 
i o a, least two years after .hey went out. It consisted of sup rvisio of 
.heir work in iheir schools by the member, of the College Sfnnd 

a I ! r 7J ''^"■"^ This scheme was inn.ated ^ 

- v lh'Ti; ° ' ""'T ""'^ unfortunately^came to an 

Raia Ian I ""if" °' ^"'^ new and grealr State of 

Rajastl an. It has, how_ever. survived in a modified form-as a Depart- 

Mandicrafis Institute ( Kala .Sansihan ) 

' ' N dcJX-^"^'''! '''' ^''"P'" •••"-'her Cognate - ' • 

• P r st f^: °' ^'^^'^ hile .he 

provision for the irammg of icachers gene.allv |.ncks vitahty and 

darkness rc.gns ov. r the scene I refer ,o the facilities for training craft 

: "°' '^^^'f .he proper 

t d thl: ' 'hcreforeUhe qovernmen, requested 

^.d a nhawan.osiar. a course of training in crafts for the teachers 

Ha tt ^idya nt i:; 

Hamli^rafis Institute in Jiinuary. 1944. ' ^ 
• ' /^'^'^^"hc course covered .ipcnod of fo'ur M onths ;,nd n h iif 

wa:?.:x;,nrr' ^^^'^^ ^^^-^ -CaL ^ ■ . 

< was extended to a full session of ten months. The Handicrafis Ins.. 
^ .uie has steadily developed during the last twelve years ^ ns i. ' 
provKles training in .|,e following crafts: ( , ) Spinning (2 \ " 
(3) Carpentry. (4) Wood turning (SV Card-boa?d v^U 6 Pao Jr 

cialize ,n one of these craf.s and selects another as a subsidiary subil,. 
Bes,de. handicrafts, the pupils receive tiainirg in drawing and d sign ' 
ng and a simple course in general education. The Handicrafts Inst 
ute also serves the Craft Section of the Teachers" College and proWd s 

IZvir TnZV" H • ° °' '^^ ^"'>-=' Bbawan-School. This 3 i K 

tl\lv> " named 'Institution of Arts and Cnft'? VfU)r 



In 1956, a centre for iraining Social Education Organisers for 
Community Development and National Extension Services Block was 
started under the auspices of the Ministry of Community Develop. 

meni. In the first batch of 34 trainee/ there were represcntniives of 
more than five states. Vidya Bhawan with its special background of 
sccial idealism offered a suitable pidcc for organising such a iraining 
scheme If it succeeded, thai is, if the 'trainees went out inspired by ihc 
ideas which lie behind the growth of Vidya Bhawan, this movement 
would carry its revolutionary fervour into the homes and farms of our 
rural population. But unfortunately Govermcnt decided to close the 
centre in the year 1967. 
Rural Institute 

In 1956. there wa< another very important addition to 
the liM of the constituent institutions of Vidya Bhawan Society. In 
fact, the youngest of the children of Vidya Bhawan bids fair to grow 
up as the hefticskand most powerful in social significance. It will be 
remembered that the Central Government appointed a Committee 
undenhe Chairmanship ol the then Depuiy Minister of Education 
Dr. K. L. Sh|imali, on the development of Higher Education in rural 
areas On the report of the Shrimali Coniniittce. the Goycrnment of 
India decided as an experimental nuasure to cntruM ten t;elocted ins* 
liliitions in the country the Vd^k of establishmg Rural Institutes. \'idya 
Bhauan Society was one of these ton. So. the ninth anniversary of our 
Independence Day. 15th Augu?it. 1956. saw the birth of Vidya Bhawan 
Rural Institute. The foundation-btonc of the projected building of 
the Institute was laid by the Go\crnor of Rajasthan, Shn Sardar Gur- 

mukli Nihal Singh, on the lUih of January, 1957. The function on this 
occasion had a. Incly rural setting and will be long remembered by us. 
The aim of ihe Institute is to pro\idc courses in higher education, both 
general and technical, but .specially related to the needs of the' rural 
community. A threfc->car diploma course in rural services and a three- 
>ear cenificate courst; in^ural ci\il engineerini' were siapicd The Rural 
Institute^meeis the* deeply 'felt need of the workers of Vidya Bhawan 
to revitalise the life in the rural areas and to infuse a new and dyna- 
mic spirit amon^ our village folk. Without this our focial democracy 
would remain somewhat anaemic. The realisation of this high purpose 
will depend very largely on the success of the Rural Instiiuie. 

Laier on. a one-vcar Cenificate Course fur Sanitary Inspectors was 
started in ihe year which had to be closed in July 1968 as there 
was no scope for further employment of the trained personnel. 

The Rural Insiitute is now afliliaicd to the University of Udaipur 
and IS running the following courses. ' . 

I. Three Year Degree Course in Arts leading lo B A. Degree. 

Year Degree Course in Science with Biology and 
Mathematics leading to B. Sc. degree. 

The students have to offer a paper on Community Develop- 
ment and Extension. 
3. Two Year Post Gradua(e^ourse leading to M. A. ( Rural 
Sociology). 

1 he Department of Rural and Civil Engineering of the Institute, 
which runs a Three Year Diploma Course, is affiliated to the Board 
of Technical Education, Rajaslhan. Jodhpur., 

The Rural Institute has an Extension Department which is doing 
useful work in the neighbouring villages. The Department has encoura 
ged people to adopt new methods of Agriculture and to use improved 
5iee'jl<v|pnd fertilisers. 346 ^ 



The Research Department of the Institute has taken up a number 
of projects some of which have been completed and some are in 
progiens. 

Publication Dcpartnieut 

The Publication Dcparimcni of Vidya Dhawiin should also be 
mentioned in this account. This activity has not niade any great head- 
^ay. We still do not possess a Printing Press of our o\Vn» although its 
need has been badly fell all the time. A monthly magazine. 'Jan 
AVi/A»//(i/i* niusily for the benefit of parents and teachers, is brought 
out in Hindi. Attempts have been made to maintain a good standard 
and the qualiiy of i;s articles has been appreciated. Some of our wor- 
kers headed by Dr. Shrimali have pioduced bouk^s and pamphlets on 
educational subjects. It is obviously neccxsary that this Dcpirimeni 
develops further .ind. by the value of its works, renders grcaier help in 
the future than it ha^ done in the past in rcvoluiioniiing educational 
concept*; and reformingnrducational lechmques. 
Mulij. Purpose UlRher Secondary School 

The original tittle school with which Vid>a Bhawan began in 
life more than thirty-five years ago has itself grown bcjond recogni- 
tion. It has now become a Multi-purpose Higher Secondary School with 
provision for fine, arts, scientific studies, technical courses and huma* 
nities. Adequate buildings, well equipped Laboratories and Workshops 
have been provided. The Gymnasium and the Museum, whieh are 
perhaps the first of iheir kind in Rajaslhan. provide ample opportuni- 
ties to children for their physical and mental development. The SchodI 
has about 700 children on its rolls. The number of girls is compara- 
lively small. The teaching staff now consist? of more than three times 
ihe number of teachers with which Vidya Bhawan began its work. 



Farm and Dairy 

Hhawan a complelencs<: in aspect of p.vmg to Vidva 

.".por.a„cci„atr;;rarn^ '"'I ^ 

our sugarcane fields, orange orcLl al^^^^ ^^'^^ 
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an exper ence ofr^nr Jr.*. / . "'^««^:»crviccs. i nis has been 



orrangc drama.ic performances, hikes, camp f.rc. all on iheir own 
Inliiauvc. Some of .hem have been In VIdya Bhflwan for ihlrly years 
or Ipngcr. Our leachcrs organised a NUhr School for «hcm and ,hcir 
famines. This school has had a chequered career wi.h many ups and 
downs. consiMing of a healthy vigorous life, dying stale, efforts at ar.l- 
ficial respiration, complete collapse and rejuvenation. The latest new? 
IS that there is a desire to revive it. This section of the community con- 
sms now of 135 souls and the number will be at leasl twice as many 
If their families and dependents are taken into account. The leaders 
of Vidya Bhawan arc not Indifferent to tbeir so;ial needs, general 
development and hving conditions. When our ship comes home it i, 
interested to provide proper quarters for them. 

Life Workers' PIcduc 

Mention must also be made of the scheme of 'Life Workers' 
although quite naturally it has now lost its basic importance. But view' 
cd in his,oric.n] perspective it cannot and should not be fornot.en nor 
tZoT' of i.s service underestimated. When Vidy'a B a.Tn 
«as b ought ,nto existence. I received an a.suratKc. from some >ounu 
men that ,hcy would stick to their work with undiminished J 

u de T T " '■"^ ^on.c time The 

understanding was that we would somehow just feed and clothe .hem 
and they, in their turn, would bear the hardship of going withou p"v 
.f necessary foy wo or thr«r,ears. Jr would punhc socie y o hs tS 

rou^jirdie I?" ' ^""^ 

u would not die. I, was on this moral faith and uncertain hope tha 
our ship was launched on^a rough and uncharted sea. A few ycL later 

:en" r ""^ '^■^"""■^^ ComSe d 

fion onreT7"r"- " ----P^^-X--^ in the Con.itu- 

noucb o . f^°""""'<^'y. "'0"fil> surprisingly " 

enough, our crises ne^er, reached ihat pitch when salaries could not be 

TZcoV, ''^^ or three months. Mo^ v 

he sense of devotion and the reckless spirit of self-abnegation behind 

the pledge Of our Life Workers has a pince of honour in the his ory 
cou d .r^ 'he scheme no a , 

pe dorrf'rr'''"''"'^"''^"-'" "''■"^^ 

period ofaL fe-Workers pledge was put at twelve years during which 
he was to draw such salary or allowance as was fixed by the Soci 
for him and never above a certain amount. Dr. K. L. Shrimali was the 

^^"P-^ period 

LiDique Dcvelopnienl 

"isocimcd aclivi.lcs Bradu«]irr 1 . ' 

...ions have an.»n aL^d: 
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and.dminis.ratiL.i.; wh^ '^^^^^^^^^^^ - activity ^ 

•naiD invisible but alive and trolV n . '^"""^^''on re- 

time though on. k^Z^t :t °" '■"'^ '""'^^ 'he 



Distinguished Visitors 

To turn to another aspect of this story, Vidya Bhawnn has had the 
advantage of receiving many distinguished ptfrsons. Mostly they were 
invited to preside over^he Anniversary Functions or over Teachers' 
Conferences convened in that connection. They came from different 
walks of life and even from distant cbuntries. These great names form 
an inspiring list indeed. Some of them arc no longer with us lilie the 
laie Rev. C. F. Andrews. Sirv Maurice Gwyer, Shri A. V. Thakkar, 
Acharya Narendra Dev. Principal A. B. Dhtuva. Sir T. Vijayaraghva- 
charya and Shri B. G. Kher. Besides the late prime Minister Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru, we have had with us Shri C. Rajagopalachari. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzra. Shri Jayaprakash Narain. 
Prof. Jodu NathSarkar. Sir John Sargent. Sir Mirza Ismail. Shrimati 
Ramcshwari Nehru. Mr. A. E. Foot. Dr. Zakir Hussain. Sadhii T. L. 
Vaswani. and Prof. Pierre Bovet. Ahov<^tl|. Dr. Rajendra Prasad., the 
first President of our Republic, honoured us by Presiding over the 
Silver Jubilee Function of Vidya Bhawan on. the I Oih of October. 1956. 
It was a signal privilege and indeed an inspiration for our workers 
and pupils that the Head ofour State and a man of Rajen Babu's 
character and noble record of sacrifice for the Nation should -have been 
in our midst on ihai occasion 

Our Esicimed Iries ^ ' ^ 

So(nc of ihcbc IcaiMcd leaders ha\c been aNSociated with ihc grow- 
th of Vid>a Bhawan in anoihei; way. \Vc ha\e reared up in our campus 
trees with lo\inp care. A fewof ihcm were planted by (hcsc distinguish* 
cd \isiiors such as Kajaji. Sir Maurice G\^cr, Dr. jZakir Hussain. Mr. 
F. G. Pearce and others. Two banyan trees were. FlaWcd, one to com- 
memorate the death of Kaslurba and the other on the I2jh day after 
the death of Mahatma Gandhi. In course of time these two trees will 
join and continue their growth with Vidya Bhawan for scores of ycars- 
perhaps centuries. giving to this educational home their cool shade, 
protection and inspiration. 

Turn thQjs,carch-llght Inwards' 

The opinions which respected leaders and distinguished scholars 
have expressed about Vidya Bhawan have given us much comfort and 
encouragement, particularly when there was adversity and discourage- 
ment all round. But quite apart from what others have said, it is ne- 
cessary that we should form from inside our own assessment and ap' 
. praisal of ihc results of Vidya Bhawan. Jn order that the balance docs 

not tilt too much on one side, some strict self cxaminaticn is necessary. 
Let us 'turn the search-light inwards." ^ 

Broadly speaking Vidya Bhawan was foundcnf with a three- fold 
objective : (a) To infuse a new spirit into the social work of the country 
by sending oui young people with zeal, idealism and strong character. 
We never deceived ourselves with the hope that everyone of our alum- 
ni would pass this test, but had hoped that a small percentage would, 
(b) The young people who come under the influence of Vidya Bhawari 
would, on entering l/fe, give a better account of themselves in civic life, 
and (c) the educational standards of Vidya Bhawan all round would be 
distinctly higher by a good margin than those of other schools in the 
country. Let us examine these three propositions. 
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in^chtevingihc first objective wc havc failtl miserably. Among 
those who havegonc out of VIdyaBhawan. a lamentably sm^ll num- 
bcr applied themselves to sociahjcrvice. Regarding the second item, 
wc have had only a partial success. Somtf very encouraging result!? can 
be placed alongside dennitcly unfavourable cases, Dul it is true lhat in 
a large number of cases life in Vidya Bhavvan left a strong and healthy 
impression on the ouilook and Individuality of our boys and girls. Final- 
ly with regard to educational standard, we compared very favourably 
with common schools in the countr'y, but certainly not so well wilh 
some public schools and leading progressive institutions. 

Home Fnvlronment 

It may be safely stated thai the enthusiasm and devotion of our 
workers and the fine aimospheroT^f Vidya Bhawan had an effect in 
moulding ihe children's characi/ At the same time one should also 
note the factors whicR adversely affected their bringing up. The home 
environment and the influence of h^dity. w^'^l^ to our cost, were 
a constant hindrance in the efforts of W.@che|^at was not easy to 
defeat these adversaries. Some wise man has said that i^ takes three 
generations to educate a human being! Moreover, the seivice of Vidya 
Bhavvan was definitely intended to reach mainly the lower middle /lass. 
Children frop^ homes did not always bring with them the c i/ltural 
andjjUcHtfgtual advantages generally enjoyed by the more fai4unate 
sections or the society. This worked as a real disadvantage in ihe effort 
attain superior academic results^ an advantage easily available to 
: richly endowed private schools. . 

Right Type of Teacher 

The second most important element intimately related to our 
work was the quality of the teacher. Vidya Bhawan obviously needs a 
superior type of worker. By and large the teachers whom we were 
able to secure had not had the advantage of going to a progressive school 
of ihe type of Vidya Bhawan. They had themselves been the victims 
of the disease which they had set out to cure! Then again a teacher 
used to ajrigid authoritarian system did not easily fit into an organisa- 
tion which was differently conceived. This was an ever- lasting problem. 
Then, we did not have the wherewithal lo attract 'Compeient or pro- 
mising teachers. In the beginning the scales of salaries were extremely 
low, and much later came near the scales of the ordinary state school 
(without the advantages of pensions, promotions, ete.) 

Methods of Freedom, Initiative and Responsibility 

Finally there was another factor, although intangible yet very 
powerful, which often made heavy weather for us. Its source was inter- 
nal. It is indeed difficult to describe it precisely. The special nature and 
methods of our work created difficulties in one respect namely, the 
problem of self- discipline, human relatibn and behaviour. The very 
mode of our choice became our chastisement in a way. Vidya Bhawan 
au|horilies treated their workers in a more human and personi manner 
and not on the usual basis of strict regulations and discipline. It was 
an article of faith for Vidya Bhawan to leave to the workers maximum 
freedom and initiative, and expect them to ca/ry on their duties with 
co-operation individual responsibility and corporate loyalty. The res- 
ponse to these methods from some was wonderful, and yet from 
others, in equal measure, poor. Deplorable cases of irresponsibility and 
shirking of duty constantly came up and caused us much grief and 
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harrassmcnt. Even such a Ihing as the opportunity of free discussion in 
commitlpes, the Staff Council and the Governing Body was often 
abused. In spite of this experience we did. nOl wish lo give up the me- 
thods which had been chosen after careful coniideration and with an 
awareness of the dangers. It was an article of faith for i^. Educationists 
talk of a problem Child; we in Vid>a Bhawan have sufTcred from the 
Problem Teacher on the internal side, dnd from Problem Parents in 
our external relations, 

h 

Social and Political SpUlog / 

This narrative will be incomplete wpout a dcscripiibn of its social 
selling.' Then alone can be understood the terrible struggle which 



Vidya Bhawan went through for its survival. From its very infancy it 
earned the distrust and displeasure of the orthodox and the reactionary 
elements in Society. Vidya Bhawan was accused of attacking the caste 
system, undermining social tradition and class authority. The Repre- 
sentative of the B/itish Government at Udaipur aruLWgh officials of 
the State Government considered Vidya Bhawan as disloyal to the 
Ruler of the State. They thought it ^dangerousey radical and anti- 
Bjtjijish. The Education Department was then presided over by un- 
imaginative and anti-deluvian officials who dismissed it as a visionary 
and extravagant adventure, lacking in discipHne -and decorum. It was 
indeed a long drawn-out period of suffering, even veiled persecution. 
At one time Government officers did not feel it safe to visit Vidya 
Bhawan. And a grant-in-aid from the public funds was in those days 
out of question. This state of affairs lasted for nearly ten years, when 
the Prime Minister of the time. Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya. courage, 
ously lified this heavy load of suspicion and oppression by advising the 
Ruler to appreciate the special value of this educational effort. In this ' 
matter His laic Highness the Maharana Sahrb acted in a characteris- 
lically constitutional manner Earlier he had accepted the omnion of 
his Ministers. Similarly he readily changed his mind in accorda^ with' ' 
the nea;^Prime Minister's favourable judgment. At the start His late ^ ^,.1 

Ilig^iness was generous enough to make a donairoji i6 Vidya Bhawan ^ ^ 
from his privy purse, , % 

A new era sets in / 

Then a new era dawned on Vidyd Bhawan. While its financial 
difficulties and the problem of finding/suitable workers in adequate 
number continued to cause anxiety, the official hostility was on the 
decline. Since the attainment of independence, wc have not only 
enjoyed public support and approbatioAi, but also understanding and 
^ confidence on the part of the Central arid State Governments. 
V Suffering and Suppression Producc Hi^h Spirit and Enthusiasm 

When we recall the first phase of the life of Vidya Bhawan. it 
seems a wonder how it survived at all. In a region where society was 
still largely feudal, and social orthodoxy and political autocracy pre- 
vailed, it was indeed astonishing that this tiny little school managed 
to keep its head above water. Even some parents, while sending their 
children to Vidya Bhawan. were actively allied with its enemies. They 
hoped to see it starve to death. All this developed in Vidya Bhawan 
powers of resistance against drought, famine and social pressure. Its 
destiny appeared to he wedded to poverty and suffering. Those were 
indeed hard and bitter days, anc| yet the spirit ofour workers rose to ' 
O the occasion. Their enthusiasm Imatcbed the measure of distress. The 
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of hardship caused by suppression seemed to build up the requi- 
site powers of endurance^ selflessness and deyotion. This was visibly 
observed by everybody, A.nd it ^ found confirmation not only in the 

spirit. of our staff but also, by the ouilook of a large number of our 
*Old Boys; 

The Staff 

The young men on whose courage and keenness this venjure was 
iniiiaicd soon proved to be loo few for iis needs. The rest, the majo- 
rity, had to be recruited in the open market. Despite this, it is a 'glo- 
rious record lo the credit of that small nucleus that on the whole they 
set the standard and ihe lonc. The main purpose was not allowed to 
go under. The disiinctive atmosphere of Vidya Bhawan was kept clear 
and vhal. Thus our workers built up Vidya Bhavan and, in iis lurn, 
Vidya Bhawan has produced new workers , and sirenglhcncd old ones, 
This is the basic explanation Vidya Bhawan's viialiiy today, li is 
indeed remarkable how in a blinding siorm, some of our workers kcpi 
the loroh alighi. And furiher, by their example, ihey inspired ihe new 
entranis inio ihc fan^ily. 
Old Boys 

I shall never forge I a remark made more ilian iweniy years ago by 
a Profcssurof Si/john's College, Agra, ihai in a big class of fifiy 6dd 
students one could ai once spotiiiboy from Vidxa Bhawan. This urv- 
soliciied lesiimony ga\e nie ueinendous saiiifaciion. In oiher ways and 
./s on different occasion^ we found furihdr confimiaiiun of ii. Suhslaniial 

number of boys and girls who spent five or six years in Vidya Bhawan 
carried ihc !»tnmp of ihe institution. Quite fra^ikly ihis could noi be 
said about everyone of them. But, by and large the **01d Boys," ihis 
expression includes girls also, did imbibe .much benefit from the life 

tradition and educational methods of Vidya Bhawan.'' It included up- 
rightness, individual integiity and a sense of social obligation which, 
was often easily noticed. Their loyalty to the Alma Maier was, in a 
large number of cases, deep and strong. This did not prevent them 
from crjlicising the parent institution when they considered it neces- 
sary in its interest. On the whole, they are a fine open-hearted lot. and 
feel drawn towards each other, because of the memories of their com- 
radeship at schooL Some of them are, I am happy to say, trusted^ and^ 
devoted in^mbjjps of the Vidya Bhawan teaching staff. The **Old Boys" 
made a wonderful gesture on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee by 

didecing to present to Vidya Bhawan a Guest House. The buildinc. 
cost hfieen to twenty thousand rupees.' It is a magnificent monument 
of their loyalty and also a positive achievement of Vidya Bhawan. The 
Old Boys* Association has a constitution of its own and is a living 
^^e^^'s^'^^'o". actively interested in the progress and fortunes of Vidyl 
Bhawan. The Constitution of Vidya Bhawan Society provides, for re- 
presentation of the Old Boys on its Executive Committee, 
Financial Aspect ' 

We now turn to an element which has constantly enveloped Vidya 
Bhawan right from the start namely, financial difficulty. We have lived 
in a state of continuous poverty, and seem to have tfijived on it! 
It is a bare truth that at no rime in these long lean years has the de- 
% ^ mon of financial hardship loosened its cruel grip. The income of Vidya 
Bhawan has always been short of expenditure. Raising of fees involved 
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ihc risk al shuiiing out the children ohowci incorr.c groups. Vidya 
Bhawaji has had the unique misfortune being always in debt. In 
the matter of buildings, equipment Jibrary needs and laboratory appa- 
ntus. it always lagged behind the need The living conditions of the 
Jflafr and amenities for students remain at austerity level. People often 
ask such questions: ^How much reserve fund have you? Vidya Bha- 
wan must have some endowment Negative answers to such enquiries 
^surprise bur friends. I. say to myself: We have a permanent reserve 
fund of poverty and debt, and our .endowment consists of the rich 
spirit of our workers. 

Gratitude to Donors 

For niany years Vidya Bhawan had no grant.in:aid or oll'icial sub- 
sidy. Efforts had to be kept up lo cover the dclicit through donations 
and subscriptions, which was a very depressing txperience. However/ 
It IS only right and fair to record our sense of whole-hearted gratitude 
10 our friends and donors who responded to our appeals To them goes 
the great credit of giviog a lease of life to Vidya Bhawan from .year to 
year. Particular mention must be made of the philanthropic business- 
men of Bombay. Calcutta and cscveral other places. I must cite the 
noble example of a munificent donor (he insists on. remaining anonv 
Jnous). When our fortunes were very low indeed, and Vidya Bliawan's' 
* very existence seemed to be in peril, he offered to meet our dencil by 
paying five, thousand rupees per month for a period of three years. 
He really pulled Vidya Bhawan oul of the jaws of death. To this gene- 
rous friend (as also tp others from w^iom wc received financial help) 
we cannot be loo grateful. 

Abnorntal Cblidrcn 

As the" reputation of Vidya Bhawan spread in the country, we 
became the victfni of another difficulty of a different type. Nobody 
had aniicpated it. altlvough in the retrospect we can understand how 
natural it wass Many parents brought their difTicult children to Vid>a 
Hhawan. afner having used all manner of harsh methods to *Mmprove** 
them . They did not care to understand that Vidya Bhawan was meant 
for norrjal children and was not a hospital for defective children. How- 
ever, good luck favoured us. To the great credit of our staff, in a large 
number of cases, (though not all),] the achievement was phenomenal. 
We received touching and unsUrited tributes of appreciation. Some 
boys of this category radically changed and their -lives were rescued 
from disaster. Had it not been for Vidya Bhawan, they might have 
ended up in a prison or distinguished themselves for .some anti-social 
activity or heroic misadventure. 
Why at L'daipur 

Some sympathetic friends who appreciated the work of Vidya 
Bhawan and wished it to thrive often expressed a surprise that we 

should have mjtle the mistake of establishing it a! Udaipur. I>laccd 
in the back-waters of Rajasthan. which itself had just emerged from its 
medieval phase. Udaipur had neither ' the resourccs-nor the enlighten- 
ment to stomach a radical institution like Vidya Bhawan. This is 
reasonable criticism and yet it shows a lack of imagination. Both prac- 
tical and ideolegical considerations called tor this decision. It was 
quite clear that for a long time the work would call for close and \ 
continuous personal direction. This would be only available at the 
place where the founders and first workers lived. Secondly, we felt 
that this spearhead in social adventure should be introduced in our 
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own ulira-conscrvativc society. Its very backwardness was the stimulus 

and justification for locating it there, because it was needed more 
urgently in our area than in other parts of the couutry So we took 
this step with an awareness that Udaipur was- too poor and too back- 
ward to sdppori a new eflbrt like this. If Vidya Bhawan had been 
established in a large town like Delhi, Bomba'y or Kanpur. most of 
ourfrouWes. parliculary lack of funds and shortage of good teachers 
would not have been so serious But for reasons expliaincd above, it 
would not have been so satisfying. The biggir social purpose would 
have been largely lost and wc might have ended up by establishing 
a good school in the narrow sense. 

Statistical View x 

It may now be interesting to summarise the comparative develop- 
ment of Vidya Bhawan in a statistical form also. One can gel an idea 
of its. growth from a glance at the following figures* — 



VIDYA BHAWAN 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF PROGRESS- 



■193M967 



Position ftt the end of tlie 
SosHion 



No. 



Sv}»je<'t_ 



.Rernarlra 



1031-32 105G-n 

(After After (After 
1 y^ar) 10 yis.) 21 yra.) 



1960-07 



I. Number of pupils 



(a) Boys 


67 


176 . 


JlS 


1099 


Including Pu- 


K (b) Girls 




IS 


' 120 


199 


Pil Teachers. 


2. Number of teachers ^ 




11 


85 


130 




3. Number of trained 












teachers 


1 


2 


40 


50 




4. Salaries of teachers : 














Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs, 




(a) Lowest Salary ... 


15 


25 


. 90 


9U 




(b) Highest Salary... 


125 


100 . 


800 


1450 




5. Number of non-teaching 






82 


73 


Including 


• members of Staff 










clerks, acc- 












ountants, 



Rs. 



siorskecpcrs 
other em- 
ployees, 
Rs. 



6. Value of |]ui!dings . 

7. Budget : 

( a) Income ... . 

(b) Expenditure 

(c) Deficit ... ... 

S. Debts 

9. Government *Grant : 

(1 ) Rajasthan Govt 

(2) Govt, of India 



61,2()0 1.06.499 12.29,322 44,57,159 

37,348 58,365 4.07,600 21.37,849 

42.148 84,453 4,81,018 23,11,878 

4,800 26.088 73.338 1,74.029 

40,000 45,000 6,00,000 13.32,050 

10,000 1,60.319 3.48,292 
1J5.259 2.60,665 



Reminiscences 

In reading this monograph the reader has travelled on a long and 
dreary road viewing a quickly changing landscape. 1 now propose for 
him a break in this wearisome experience— a brief rest before the 
end of this journey, to sec some cameo pictures of the life of Vidya 
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^ lihawan by rclaiing a few inddcnls which I can recollect ofl' hand, 
thev are fairly represe^nlative of our experience, and also illustrative 
of this story< 

(a.) When we had decided. to launch the scheme of Vidja Bhawan, 
many practical problems, such as securing land, presented balVling dilli- 
culties. Iflvas a constant light against heavy odds. For example, we 
• made one effort after another 10 obtain land, but for some reason or 
other, we did not succeed in our efforts. On -many occasions when the 
anxiety was unbeajable, 1 remember, J used to bolt the doors of my 
rooirTfrom inside, go down on my knees like a trembling child with 
hot cheeks and pray with feverish earnestness for God's favour for our 
plans. It wai^ a ncrve-^racking experience and the strain of meeting 
obstacles andTailurc often became almost unendurable. 

^ (It is the first time tha.t I am exposing this aspect of my behaviour 
to pubic view. Even now the memory of this experience shakes me ! ) 

(b) When in spring of 1931 sonie newspapers carried the nejA'S of 
the foundation of Vidya Bhawgn, one day I received a letter from a 
South Indian living in Simla, He feh pleased with our scheme. He was, 
he saiU, cagcxJy looking for a school of that type to which he desired 
to send his little son. He asked for a copy of the prospectus. We poste 
one immediav^'. His letter had given us great joy. Promptly came his 
Veply, bringinj^^otnewhat angry reaction. FIte said that we had provided 
for a monthly tuition Tee of Rs. 3/- for ihe pupils of Vid^a Bhawan. 
He was con\inccd that the type of school described in the prospectus 
could not possibly be run on^ that low fee. He had, "thciclore, decided 
not to send his child, \ 

(Preciieiy'ai the same tin)e at Udaipur and in Rajastlian, we were 
being attacked for charging fees from scholars, an act of hardsljip and 
injustice to the conuuon man ! Government scl^pois charged no fees 
• at ail). 

(c) A few months after N'idya Hhawan had started functioning, an 
imsopl)isii6aied parent came lo me and said something which I shall 
nexer forget. He ^aid he had no intellectual capacity to judge the educa- 
tional quahty of Vidya Bhawan, However, he did wish to tell us that in 
one respect his children had changed since they joined^ Yidya Bhawan. 
1-ormeriy. they had to literally pushed out of th^^homes to go to 
schoot-iiut after befng admitted to Vidya Bhawan, ih^^fetf rse proce>s 

' had set in. T^hey would rather skip their meal thUs fo^o a day of 
Vidya Bhawan. This report touched me deeply. 

(d) When wc^applied for affiliation to the Board of High School 
^nd Intermediate Education, two Inspectors came to visit- Vidya Bha- 
wan and submit their report. On the day the Board's Inspectors came 
I also went to meet them at the School. In the course of our conversa- 
tion about the special features and difficulties of our work. I placed 
before ihcm Ihexform of children's* progress report which we had devised 
aft^r considerable thought and discussion. This/ report used to be^ sent 
to the parents at the end of each term, I thougl/t that this special effort 
would please^ the educationists. I was shocked at their reaction. With- 
out even looking at it, the senior Inspector quickly and casually put it 
aside and aske d to see the ledger book of the school "account. Shrimali 
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and I fall likc^ wouj|^yd"panihers, indignant and bewildered. We could « 
have smashed our head^ against stone walls, but we suppressed our 
peelings. It was indeed a revealing though painful experience. 

(e) Vidya Bhawan had gone on for about a year and a tialf. One 
Flight we had a strom of extraordiliary velocity. Early next morning 
I rushed to Vidya Bhawan and what I found was horrifying ! We stood 
aghast at the scene of the damage unc^cr the shadt>y? of Shakespearean 
thought : "When misfortunes come, they come not as single 'spies, but 
in battalions " The temporary sheds, roofed by corrugated hoy sheeij^^^ 
were blown off and some sheets were lying more than 100 y^ds awaj^'^ 
and the bamboo chip walls~^had completely disapf>eared. I had brought 
from Europe a large number of pictures, the reprints of masterpieces in 
the different art galleries and museums of Paris, Dresden, Amsterdam, 
London, Vienna. Berlin. They had all been blown off. Not a single-*' 
picture, not a trace of even their framfe or glass/ was visible anywhere. 
The state of our feelings and nerves can be easily imagined.. 



(f) One year I invited the late Rev. C. F. A.ndrcws to picside ove^ 
the Anniversary funciion. It was our practice to bring pur distinguished 
visiiori in touch with our workers. Two days after the Anniversary, I 
brought C. F. Andrews to Vidya Bhawan to have an informal chat 
with the §iaff. I know that he was a deeply religious person. In order 
that he should not lake away any false ideas about our altitude towards 
religion and religious education, I decided to explain to him our views 
and practice. We invited learned men 6f different religions to speak 
to our boys- so that they developed respect for and understanding of 
great faiths aifd creeds, but we did not provide direct leaching of any 
dogma. We cmphasi^d the. moral, SbUural, and spiritual aspects of 
life, but did not touch denominational or sectarian 'side. I was afraid 
thai this inforniaiiori wouid disappoint our gu^st. l^e expressed his re- 
action by rclaling to us an interesting anecdote. He said that Pandu 
Jawaharlal Nehru dnce told him (C. F. Andrews) that he w^as not a 
rcligious-pcrson. C. F.Andrews then repeated to us what he said io 
Pandit Nehru in reply. He did not accept Pandii Nehru's s^taiement 
as correct and maintained that since he (Nehru) had in^him the righte- 
ous earnestness, -fbr good cause, in C. F. Andrews' view he (JawBharlal- 
ji) was a deeply religious man. With this^ imaginative remarljL^he at once 
put our^piinds at ease. , . ; ^ 

(g) Mr. A. E. Fool, the Headmaster of the leading^ Public School 
India (The Doon School ) came and spent.a few days with us in 

Vidya Bhawan. One evening we were having supper with the staff and 
our conversation turned on our dil'ic^llies, such as lack of funds, equip- 
^ mcnt, playing, fields etc. We coultl not raise the scale of fees for other- 
J wise the children of the lower middle class people would be shut out 
Fool, after listening to all this in a Somewhat stony silence, turned to 
""^tiie and spoke in a lone of righteous indignation, *'MeJila. you arc here 
doing just the type of work th;!t i^vould Icnc to do." There syas so 
much feeling behind his words. It ihiprcsscd me deeply. We understood 
the force of his cr>ptic remark. 1 he l3oon School attracted the cream 
of society, the children of the ric>h and the loriunaic. We, on the other 
hand, reached a diffcreni scciion of society. - 
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rh<; Oo\te^iin^ Body of Vidya Uli;i\v;in \va:> a YcpiVhcn'lalivc boUy 
dniwn fron\dilTcrcni •icclions of «;ocict>, official and non-oflVial One 
ofthc nicnilvers was the Head of the local Scottish Preslntcrfan Mis- 
sion. On a day when rhc Cxccmivc CiMnmitlec was convened and jusi 
as the members were arri\ing. a letter was delivered \o me fron) our 
Rev. friend. What d/cl I find on openinj* the letter! llXyas his resigna- 
lii'^n. He had expressed his inability to continue his- membership of 
Ihc Governing Body. We werc^ astonished and did not understand th6 
reason of his action. I wrote and asked Irin) wh^ he (lad withdrawn his 
•co-operation which we had always valued. Would he like to talk things 
over ? To (his he agreed, and we met two or three days later. 

The Missionary friend carjr^ straight to the point and said that 
among his fellow Europeans l/ihe town. His life had become miseraWe. 
l U«y could not undcrsian^w he alloued himself to be associated 
within Institution whiptt was known to be seditious, disloyal to ihc 
-Indian Ruler and th^^^British Gov-rnmeni. He could not continue lo 
he a party to^^h an organisation. He then leferrcd to a speech of 
Pandit MoiilaH<ehru andi^c^'^'a^iolher statement of hi? son. Pandit 
Jawaharh^ehru, in which M Vi^s openly said ihrfl Indian Princes were 
an ahii^hronism in modern society and had no business lo coniinueN 
HeBffoceVled lo ask, mc whether we subscribe to those ideas. The dis- 
Ctlssion. brutally frank, was carried on in a cordial and friendly spirit. 
I told him that Vidya Bhawan as such had no political creed in rhc 
narrow sense. It was not our aim or business to support o*r oppose any 
particular party or group or political ideology. Our concern v^as to send 
— ;*eElitl young men and women into society with good character, a broad 
ouilobk and a well devefopcd civic sensjc. After leaving Vidya Bhawan 
41 vvas for them to choose whether tney could become Civil Servants. 
Army Officers, BuMne«'snien ^r politicians." We would be happy and 
salisCicd if 4hey worked, whatever may be their vocation' or acti\^iy 
with integrity and devotion to duty, Beyand that I could give no other 
assurance about the future attitude or political out4ook of our Children. 
And then, I added with a certain- amount of empFrrbiy, '*tould you 
guaranwu? that ti| boys of the btate Schools and Colleges run by tl^ 
Government would not, laterfn life, share the opinion about Indian 

Princes m wj,ich you nave ^efc^rcd. This is a vc^y brief gis, of our talk 
nch wen. on for nearly fifty n .in u.ev U. me record with deep apprc- 

rhTa H- '■"^"^ sinccrly asking n,y permission' 
Withdraw h.sr6s.gnat.on. I was grea.ly touched by his moral cour.Kc 
and open,lxeartedn«s. I kijpw.quite well to what risks he was exposing 
himself. We parted as doscr friends than even before. - 

Th5sc arc all.truc incidents and arc interesting and representative 
samples whifchr-thro>v.side hght on the>«.ory of Vidya Bhawan. 

the fn?r'H-°'' "r"'' "''''^ '"'^ "^'^y"" °^ ^idya Bhawan has all 
Ih' h " ''"""^ effort-plenty of obstacles, a fair share 

ofhard-sh.pand .1 tough druggie. There was also the joy of k<Ca| 
united comradeship in creative crvdeavour and a thrill of achievement." 
^ V^hateve^ may be the measure of its success, for nuny of us Vidya 
Bhawan has been a great teacher, truly a temple of wisdom. Though 
in rhc hard way, we have received exallent ediic'ation . and our lives 
have had a rich experience, indeed it h^been a d^araic. evolution" of 
our mental horizon^Evcn if Vidya' Bh^yan su/denly collapses to- 



morrow, its contribution wrtf 



The future wears ite mantle of mysterious uncertainly^ Vhaievcr 
be our aims, their realisation will largely depend upon the spirirof our 
workers. Their devotion and earnest labours alone ^can Inspire hope 

for ilie future Wc have beiofe us a fmnd Jn^t ihllicuit purpose Out 
grc:H social ideals are not realised in a single gf ncraiion. This, however 
should not worry us. so long as the effort goes on. The desired result 
may even consist m keeping up the maich towards the goal and not 
necessarily in octnally reaching it I The struggle of light against dark- 
ncss. of the forces of good against evil must go incessantly. For this 
arduous journey, let us hope, our "Old Uoys" and Workers will he 
givwn the necessary moral fervour and firmness of faith, and are not 
ovcrcoflic with spiritual fatigue, ^f this little lamp i.s kept alighf they 
need not worry about the results. Their watchword will be the inspirin" 
motto of V.dya Bhawan (taken from the Bhagwai Gita): 

"To action alopc thou hast a right, and nexer at all to iu fruits." 
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SEVA MANDIR 
* • 

1. ORIGIN ; Seva Mandir has its roots in the social vision of Dr. Mohan 
Sinha Mehta, inspired by the ideals of Servants of India 
Society and similar social reconstruction efforts in England 
and the U.S.A. , , 

Dr. Mehta' s dream took the first concrete shape towards realisation in 
1952 when he put aside Rs. 50,000/-, his life's savings, into a public 
trust. Earlier a small plot of land had been acquire^ by him in 
Udaipur for the project. In 19B5 a sma,ll building \fa3 putip on this 
site. Dr.' Mehta as the first' Life Worker and the Chief Member 
(Adhishthata) of Seva Mandir took up residenc^- in this building in 
1966. From then an active start was made in Seva Mandir 's many sided 
efforts . 

• ■ "' 

^- PURPOSE AND APPROACH : The main purposes of Seva Mandir are: 

2.1 To provide opportunity and atmosphere for underst^ding human Values 
and dispassionate study of the trends, needs and problems of the 

. country^ and to place so far as possible, the results of such study 
before society. ^ 

2.2 To undertake practical measures for promoting the social, ^onomic, 
educational and intellectual ^development of the rural and the urban 
community. 

2.3 Seva Mandir seeks tr/ be a dynamic, positive and action oriented move- 
ment undQr the leadership of a small group of devoted, disciplined 
and dedicated workei^s vith the attitude of meeting challenges by 
seeking and applying solutions to^^ocial problems rather than i 
engaging in mere critique.^ 

3. ORGANISATION ^ ' ' 

3.1 The ChietlMember (The Adhishthata) is the executive and administrative 
head of Seva Mandir. - . - ^ ^ 

3.2 There is an Executive Council consisting of the Trustee^' and equal, 
number of elected members. This Council lays'* down the general ^policy 
and guides the activities of-'Seva Mandir. 

3.3 Secretaries: They have coordinatiJJ^ relponsibilities for* the pro- 
grairanes and activities of Seva Mandir. There are Secretaries for ' 
general administration organisation^ prograimnes, continuing education 
and development. * ^ 

^ t 

3*^ Directors: Each activity of Seva Mandir is organised under the 

leadership of a Director. Their wo?rk is coordinated through a regular 
fortnightly meeting under the Chairmanship of the Adhishthata. 

3.5 N. fe. Seva Mandir is a Registered Body witl a 'wri-^ten Constitution. " 
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h, mmmaP: There ore six categories of memberships: Life Workers, 

Active Members, Honorary Members, Life Members, Ordinary 
' Members and Institutional Members. At present bulk of 
the membership is located in Udaipur. Seva Mandir has 
a gmall branch in Jaipur and there are a few life ' >^ 

members in other parts^of the world. 

5. AQTIVITIES: The alms of Seva Mandir are being persued through the 
following activities: 

5.1 Adult Education: At present in volume and outlay of resources this 

is the main area of Seva Mandir 's concern. It 
includes: 

5.1.1 A Functional- Literacy Prograirane in the Panchayat Seuniti (BlockO of 
Badgaon. (Population 63,000 in 150 villages in an area of 250 
square •miles.) " ; . 

•■• • . - 

5.1.2 An Experimental Functional Literacy Project, aided by the Ministry 
of Education, C}ovemment of India has .been started in adjoining 
Kherward Panchayat Samiti to find out m^ivational factors for 
acqjil^ing literacy skills and test effectiveness of different 
p&ttems\ of supervision through conductin|j 100 functional literacy 
■Ipentres. - 

,5.1.3 if A Rural Mobi-le Library (financed by the Union Ministry of Education) 
• \ hag beeh started in adjoining villages as a follow--up prograjnme of 
y fhe literacy dri/ve. Apart from making books available at the door " 
-steps of the reader it will also strive to find out reading in- 
terest of the masses and effective patterns of book distribution. 



.5.1.'f^ - A centre for Continuing Education has been- set up in assistance with 
the University of Udaipur to offer a variety of courses and seminars 
of general an^ vocational nature for people of different sections 
of soc4«ty. 

5.2 Discussion Group (Swadhyaya Mandal) - Discusses issues and problems of 
social, economic, political and philosophical concern at national and 
international levels - often introduced by eminent scholars and public 
figures . 

,■ -/ / 

5.3 Youth Group (Yuva/Dal) - Organises social work programmes for its 
members on the basis of their interests and capabilities and community 

« »=, needs. , * - 

V .5.1+ Women's Ass<J^:iation (Mahila Sabha) - Holds meetings and organises 

. cultural activities fdr women to promote their educational and voca- 
tional capabilities. 1 V " «* 

* 5.5 Students Forum. (Vidyarthi Sangam) - Provides a forum for university 
and college level students to discuss problems peculiar to their' 
situation and evolve .constructive programmes for their resolution. 
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5.6 Publications (Prolcashan) - This section has made a beginning with 
publishing functionally-oriented material for neo-literates. A few 
pamphlets of general social value have been published, A periodical 
reflecting the values and concerns of Seva Mandir is being planned. 

5.7 Comprehensive Village Development (Somagra Gram Vikas) - Under this 
yprogranmie selected villages are taken up for sustained and concentrated^ 

^^^work of all round development by the villagers themselves assisted by 
a full time worker of Seva Mandir who will live in the villages. 

r' 

5.8 Amateur Dramatic Soci-ety (Abhinay Goshthi) - Is concerned \d.th de- 
veloping interest in drama and music as media and means of social 
awakening. 

5.9 Elderly Persons' Association (Vayovriddha Jan Samiti) - Organises 
cultural and social activities for elder]]^ people retired from active 
working life. 

5.10 Other Activities - In a<i4ition to the above activities sponscjred by 
itself, Seva Mandir also collaborates with Amnesty International and 
Shahti Sena. This year, Seva Mandir has undertaken relief work in the 
draught and famine affected areas of Udaipur District. The work in- 
cludes digging of new wells and deepening of the existing ones. As 
many as 80 wells have been covered in the programme. 

6. LOOKING AliEAD : Seva Mandir 's work is less than six years old yet it 

has already made a noticeable impact on the lives of 
people irr the villages and in Udaipur where Seva 
Mandir' s programmes are carried out. In the near 
future new activities such as Mobile Library Services 
and a variety of ccTurses at- the Continuing Education 
Centre will be launched. The Central Library is now 
. Hearing completion and will be shortly put into use. 
^ . . Thus the activities and the organisation grows but 

Seva Mandir is constantly vigilant that its resources 
be put directly at the service of the people in the 
community with an organisational structure which is 
both efficient and accessible. 

7. SEVA MANDIR MANACTMENT 
7.1 Board of Trustees 

7.1.1 Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta; Adhisthata, Seva Mandir 

7.1.2 Dr. K. L. Shrimali; Vice-Chancellor, Banaras Hindu Urji^rsity, Banaras 

7.1.3 Shri Chandra Sinha Mehta; 17, King Edward Court 55, Chowranghee 
Calcutta - l6, 

l.\J\ Shri Chandan Singh Bharakatiya; 20/3, Yashvant Nivas Road, Indore 
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7.1.5 Shri K. L. Bordia; Chairman, Board of Secondary Education, Ajmar 

7.1.6 Shri F. L. Vardia; 62, Cunningham Road, Banglore-1 
7.2 ExQcutly^ Council 

7.2.1 Dr./ttehan Sinha Mehta 

7.2.2 Dr. KJl. Shrimali 

7.2.3 Shr/Chandr^ Sinha Mehta 

7.2.4 Shri Chnndan Singh Bharakatiya 

7.2.5 /iu^j/. L. Bordia 
Shri F. L. Vardia 

7.2.7 Shri Siddha Raj Dhaddha * 

7.2.8 Dr. L. M. Singhvi 

7.2.9 Shri L. R. Shah 
'h'2.10 Shri Devilal Samar 

7.2.11 Prof. P. N. Mathur 

7.2.12 Shri K. N. Shrivastava 



7.3 Enqxiiries may be addressed to: The Programme Secretary, 

Seva Mandir, 

Ud4ipur (Rajasthan) 313001 
Telephone: 351 
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I'ROF'ILES OF" 



EducafioD Services 



ThcSabhahas established Balwadies especially 
for the children of working women, one each in Hy- 
derabad. Sangareddy, and Madras. Specially trained 
teachers and Ayahs provide education and recreation 
to children below the age of six. Primary Schools 
arc also attached to the Balwadies in all lh6 three 
* places for the education of children uplo class five. 

A High School for Girls has been established 
and IS being maintained by the Andhra Nfahila Sabha 
mHydcrabad. A similar High School for boys and 
Girls IS run under the auspices of Andhra Mahila 
Sabha in San-areddi. Id Madras, a Mahihi Vidvalava 
for coaching (JirLs and Adult women for the Matricu- 
lation examinations of the Danaras Hindu University is 
coiulucied. 

The Andhra Mahila Snbha's educational acl ivilic^ 
* cxiend al.o to Collegiate Education for women. T;vo 
Colleges luive been established in Hyderabad— The 
Arts and Science Collcg^and the College of Education. 

The Andhra Maliila Sabha in Hyderabad is also 
implementing the Central Social Welfare Board^s 
Scheme for Condensed Course of Educati@n for Adull 
Women who arc not in a position to take advanta-e 
of the High vSchools. 

It will be seen from ihe above thnt Andhra 
Mahila Sabha provides f.,ciliiies for the ^complete' 
edification - from the Kindergarten stage for the child 
to college singe for the yuutli. '1 he education of tlic 
qrthopacdically Handicapped and the Mentally retard- 
ed h not forgotten. The Andhra Mahila Sabha is 
conducting a school for them in Madras, recognised 
as a special School by the Government of Tamilnadu. 

The educalioir 
who arc illiterate 

programme of the Andhra Mahila Sabha. The Sabha 
is implementing Functional Literacy Programmes for 
the farmers in selected blocks in eight districts of 
Andhra Pradesh. Ihcsc projects are integrated with 
chjld-care and Family Welfare programmes. 



ioiT^jul training of the Adult Farmers, 
:e isNlso an important plank in the 



Health Scnicci; 

The Andhra Mahila Sabha has established two 
Hospitals, one in Jiyderabad and another in Madras 
T/ilh a Ucd strength of 75 in each to provide for me- 
dical care and treatment of women and children, be- 
longing especially to middle and lower income 
groups. Besides regular Medical Staff, experts in the 
fields of Medicine and Surgery are giving their servi- 
ces as honorary consultants. The Nursing Homc8 
arc adequately equipped with Operation Theatres, 
X-Ray clinics and ^^ilhological Laboratories. The 
Nursling Home in Madras conducts\wo Family Plan- 
ning Clinics and is also implementing a scheme for 
Pregnancy Counselling. The Nursing Home in liy- 
derabad runs a Family Planning Clinic and has esta* 
hlishcd a separate Sterilization Ward. 



The Nursing Home in Hyderabad provides Train- 
ing to 130 girls as Auxiliary Nurse Midwiveg and to 
80 as General Nurses. Similar Training as Auxiliary 
Nur^e Mid wives is provided for 60 each in Maha. 
boobnagar and Sangnreddi and 130 in Madras, 

Kchabllitutlori Services 

A special feature of the programme of Andhra 
Mahila Sabha is the Orthopaedic Centre established 
in Madnis for the treatment, education and rehabili- 
tation of the Physically handicapped children. The 
Centre provides treatment and exorcises in its Dc 
partments of Physiotherapy. Occupational Therapy, 
ilydro Therapy, etc., A special School is attached for 
llie education of ihc Orlhopacdicaily handicapped 
children while undergoing featment. A Vocational 
Rpl^abilitation Unit is also established for the training 

and rehabilitation of the physically handicapped and- 
mentally retarded children. 

^ Employment ScrNiccs / 

» 

i Training and Production Units for Handicrafts 
, like Dyeinp nnd Tc.Ntnc Printinjj. Tovs and Artistic 
; Lcatiici- Work nic also set up ill Hyderabad, where a 
• number of women trained in the Jlandicrafts In-.titute ' 
are employed. Tiic Packaging and Binding Unit trains 
women and employs them in Uook-bindin? etc. Tl-c 
Maliil,! Press undertakes Printing of Kcsisters and 
, Stationeryfor Andhra Mahila Sabha Institutions and 
Books and otiu-r publications for the Literacy Pro- 
jects. The Press also undertakes job works from the 
public. The Press also is engaged in printing of 
Audhra Mahila Sabha's monthly magazines in English 
and Telugu — Vijaya Durga. 
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Hostels 

For the benefit of the students, traincci^ and stuff 
of its institutions and also for working women, the 
Andhra Mahltn Sabha has established five hostels - one 
in Hyderabad for 400, two in Madras for 150 and 50 
respectively and one each in Mahaboobnagar and 
Sangareddi with a provision for 60 Qach* Thb two 
Colleges of the Andhra Mahila Sabha in Hyderabad 
also run, a hostel for the benefit of their students. 

Tourist Hostel 

Andhra Mahila Sabha ^is 'perhaps the only Vohin- 
tary Social Welfare Organisation in the Country 
which has established a hostel for accnmmodniion 
and board 'for the Tourisls — Foreign and Indian. 
The Tourist Hosicl in Madras — reckoned as a Star 
HolcJ by the Department of Tourism, Government 
of India, has provided all modern amenities, besides 
d Conference Hall and an open-air auditorium. It 
caters vegetarian and non-vegetarian food, 

Gandhi Bhavaos 

The Andhra Mahila Sabha has^ constructed a 
Gandhi Salabdi Bhavan in its College cathpus in- 
Hyderabad to propagate ihf ideals of Gandhjji and 
to promote constructive work. The Sabha has also 
been instrumental in the construction of Gandhi 
Bhavans in 10 districts in Andhra Pradesh su far. 

Committees have been conslilutecf for organising con- 
V sfruclivc wofk. 
Uuildia^s 

Andhra Mahila Sabha has constructed buil- 
ding? at a tola! cost of Rs, One crore approximately 
for all its aclivilies-in Hydcpabad, Mahaboobnagar 
•and Sangarcddi^^n Andhra Pradesh and- in Madias in 
Tamilnadu Slate. ^ ' 
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THE INDIAN MYSORE MOVEMENT IN NONFQR^L UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION ADULT EDUCATION, 1933-53 introduction from a forthcoming article 



I. DJTRODnCTT(\l 

In I^rj.- a band qi' dedicated and devoted teachers at the University 

01' Mysore in India atarted a non'-credit, n on formal Adult Education 

1 

extension ntovcrnent, later referred to ns the "Mysore Experiment." It 

waa n inovoi'cnt developing and utilizinc a university extension service 

to take the ideas and perceptions of the Indian tradition and th e_^ . 

modern world from behind university walls and bring thege to both the 

nonliterate and literate people in the villa/^es. , 

The idep of n university extension service for adults in the 

Ciirmuni ty, e:a-lier hnd been developed and used in other nations, in- 

cluJintj (Ireat Britain and the United States, but hnd not been 

develo[ied or ii:ied in India in such a unique way prior to the Mysore 

r:nvoment^. !io./ever the Indian University extension services for 

adultj did not eii.ei\;e until ]ater and lacked the fojndation and the 

brondor - nd oub.; tain inf, rol e definition of the universit;^ as a 

coiinuniLy , ervace n::ency. This limited definition of the university's 

role h ';. be -n noted by tv-.'o authorities on Intidan Adult Education, Dr. 

, Ar.rik oinrJi, :*.ecv.j Inry of the Indian University Association for Adult 

Rducatio.! and Dr. Mohan S. Mehta, past president of the Indian Adult 

Education Ai;:;ociation , and former vice-chancellor of the University of 

Knja::than. . o 

3 

A.i Or. ;;in(^h ban pointed oat,- 

ne,''.inninG towards the end of the last century, a number of 
social and other pressures helped to enlarge the role of the 
Kui'oi»eaM university ... V/hiLe it is true of universities ox"* 
olhor co^mtries, it is not true of our uni^rsities ... 
Kvvuided ON/er a century ac^ as schools for the training of 
tho.;e wlio were pre[>arinG to enter into administration at 
the lo.'er level they have t^radually extende^ their scope of 
work, and ahio raised their ijitjhtfi. Today fc^ best that can 
be .;aJd about our universities Is that they are suppliers 
. or trained manpower both at the lov/er and hicher levels. 
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Dr. Mehta has noted, ^ 

Tlio Indian university has been, since its birth about 
{ ) years ago, nn exotia plane In our country.' It ha^ 

not. yot fully acclimatized itself in tlie land of its 
nctivily... Kvcn in the West nduU education has oc - 
.cisfonally been treated as a step-child of tlie university, 
lint in India the position is much wor^je. It is not even 
rocor.nizfd by many responsible people ;is a legitimate 
Innction of the un^wersity. This factor is like a big 
boulder in tlie way of our advancement. 

Recognizing the very limited nature of extension services provided 
by theAndian Universities to adults in tlieir communities, the KoChari 
Coiranission ( 1966^ called for an expansion of tile services provided 
by Che universities. 

•Pic Universities in our country- must take upon them- 
Sflvos a much larger share in die responsibility of 
c-aucnting the adults... the furfction of tlie University 
is to help the social, economic, educational and cultural 
Kiou'ih 01 Che coiiimuiUty which it serves... Universities 
should organize social service camps and adopt villages 
lor intensive programmes for development and erradication 
oi iUiteracy, as well as, for mainLainance of schools and 
oLher similar soeial services ... There^ no end to the 
w.Tvs whieh a University can adopt makin/ their extension - 
services effective. 

Unfortunately, repeated calls for extension services for adults in 
the conimu.uLv have not brought adequate responses from Indian Uni- 
versities, nr. Singh has noted the exist^^nce of this situation in 
India. ^ ^"'^f- countries of the world there is considerable cross 

fertilization herxvcen the universities and the government and other 
•sectors of society represetitod -by public life, industry, business, law, 
journalism, puhlishing. broadcasting, etc. In our country however,, 
•.there is very'littlc of this 

Dr. Singh also suggests that a deep university commitment to serve the 
public throuj;h extension services is of greater long-range .public 
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signl flcancu than the mere establishment by a university of a department 

of extension services, 

'Hie thing to reflect upon is not the inability of our 
universities to have yet another department (of extension 
work> hiiL file inability to change their direction of work. 
Kxtcnsion work is not' an additional programme of work 
unclcrLiikCn in response to certain pressures and In 
certain situatioas. It is, to put it simply, adding 
another dimension to the mission of the university... 

These barriers have been broken down in most other 

countries of the world.,. Indeed it would not be too » 
much to say that we are imprisoned in that mould which 
took over from nineteenth century England. That we 
should still he imprisoned in what that country herself 
has outgrown is ironical ,in the extreme. 

Referring to the historical attempt to develop and continue 
extension services , of which the Mysore Movement was a significant 
part, Dr. Singh has noted. 




Ffforts have been madp in recent years to popularize . 
extrusion work but have not met with much success. 
!>ro.ully speaking, these fall into two well defined 
pliascs. Tli^re were universities like Mysore andj^^iswa 
r.ltai'Jti which, right from the day of their establishment, 
r^'c vii^n I z^' n 4Ug i wpor t anee- o*f--doi ng s ome thing for the 
coiniminity. Tliey did some very useful work in eradica- 
tini; illiteracy from the countryside, pul)lishing some 
rr.uliug m:itcrial largely for tiie use of the rural 
masses and insi)ircd quite a few other activities in 
furtherance ol this objective. Haroda and Toona, which 
were sol up a little later, followed more or less the 

ame kind of programme. These efforts, however, did 
i^tAX..,,^;iQ,i,,,:V!cXy ^^^^ iri the course of time began to 

ov; down Lo a halt. By the end of the last decade, 
the general social and political tone of dedicated 
work heg^iii.tfo look more and more * iiCmJ;:'! j , *. i ^at 
it no more strongly. > 



The University .or Mysore presently has a Prnsnrgnp.g , or extension 
service department, as do other universities in India. But, as Dr.- 
Singh has noted, these institutions have not expanded nor maintained 
their original coiuiktmen ts to provide caiununity service to the adult 
population. 
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The cnse study of the Mysore Movement reported in this paper 
should provide some innight and perspective on" the dedication , 
stages of development, process nnd^personafjes, and decline o- the 
extension idea nt a nia.jor univ(|Vsity in So-ath India.*/ This case 
study also v/ill provide additional intkii-mation'on the process and 
reasons lor decline of the sense of dedication nt Mysore, ,nnd 
suGsest a npjjible framework to understand other adult education 
move:iient3 in India. 

The Mysore M.-Vo,nent in Adult Education us part of South India's 
local history and the pnrticular heritage of approximately thirty- 
milliai Kannadn spehi-.inj; people. Currently, the State of Mysore, 
with its cnpitol city Ban-alore and the city of MyGore,, is a con- " 
stituent state in the I^e^xablic of India. It is physic.tti^bounSedr-by- " 
Bov.bay, Andhara, Madras and Kerala, '^e cultural and political heritage 
o.- the poq,,le of tliis area dates vback^_tcLthe ;k Dynasty, mentioned 

by Ptolemy, v,hich ruled until the l2th centiu-y. It also includes the' 
British estobl iu'lunent of a protected state ( dual mandate ) in 1799, 
and the Britir.h restoration of a descendent of the Jlindu Raj to the 
throne. The i I indtr dynasty provided a Gicnificnnt line of enlightened 
ruler::, and itfcludcd Krishnai-ajj^ Wadiyar IV, under whose rule The Uni- 
versity Of Mysore .a. founded. Man^fpeople in Nysor^e clearly identified 
themselves with the kannada lincuistic and cultural heritage of Mysore 
and some, including those connected with the Mysore Movement worked to 

/ - 
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The Mysore Movement flourished between 1932 and 19A3 and brought 
the ..world of ideas and learning to thousands of people in the rural 
and urban areas ^of Mysot-e. lliere was a sense of hope and an intense 
dedication to service whidi inspired this *'experimen t*' and an 
optimistic vision of the future. lliese were linked to:a unique 

confluence of social aod historical factors, the type of dedicated < 
and ca\EL§ble peOple involved in Indian Adult Education, the Kannada 
nationalist movement in Mysore State, and a cosmopolitan democratic 
humanist ideology which transcened the existent traditional elitist 
and aristocratic notion of the university. 

i'JilG Mytjore Movement has significance whi^h transcends -t;hc 
local context, belongs to the Indian people; and shows the character - 
and issues of Indian Adult Education-. It reflects the'-idealism, 

dedication to service and, great capabilities of -the Tndi-an people - ' ' • 

in coping witJi and surmounting staggering problems. It also represents ^ 
a significant milestone of higli quality nonformal university extension 
education. Tlic long-range failures of this movjei^ient might be'^on- • 

^ , \ ' 

sidered along with the^failures of other universit>r extension , 
services for adults, to suggest possible proc edura 1 ^Sd structural ^ ' 

guidelines for greater suG<:ess . Excep^t for the fact of its limit<id ^ , , 

succes^s and eventual* doc line it coiild serve as a model for the up-, 
lif'ting of adults and improving the human condition, pot jCist orT^the 
Indian scene hut o^n the broader global stage. As* a statement i'n time and space, 
it? should be held as a beacon and [j^revented from |)eing ob li te ral tjed \ ' 

b/ the pas3n,-e oi tLne . Giv^en the uaique situation of the 1930's and 
19^0's, the conlluence of variables produced a brillian-t- flasli of^ ' - ^ 

•human accmplir,lment and achiev|jien t, a guide for further activity, 
and a. signific.uit marker on the lone trail of human' experience. 

~ ■ r ■ -;- ■ — . ■ ' --^ ■ 
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Tnis c:\»-;e ctudV ia an attempt to reconstru^iN^^ the more 
sicnificnnt n.^pects of that human iexper ieiice, and 'place developments 
in a context or p'er30»ial, r.ocidl and ins^^^H^ional forces. 



A . O'^/e rvi cN^ of Factor s • ' . ' 

There were a number pf fundamental lon'i^-ranse caub^ cpf the 
J . ' 

Mysore Mo/o.nent , . as well as inuiiediate or crystallizins ractO!rs.,y 

Funda;nentnl cautieii included some of the populist ideas expr^^sed 

in the' iVran Un{: of the University of Myr.ore. Al Uiou^^h-not i-n- 

^ pleiaenLed, they formed, a limited ideo?Lo;-5ical crtptext for providing 

acceptability^ for this major movement. Devotion to the Kannada 

. lanc-mce an I cultm^e movement was anoffieV i\indamental clause and 

reprejcntei nn nwni^enesG of the bond of ling.iistic and cultural 

herita^o ajnonc tlic Konnada people. This feeling was Jieightened by 

the ad'/ocncy o^' B. M. Grikantia, professor of English Literatjjire 

at the University of Mysore, respected symbol (jiT the Kannada 

Rena is nance for many of the iWiders of this movement, an^d sub- 

* sequently a^honorary professor of Kannada language. 

AljoMncJuled ajnonc the causep was Jtije populist pressure to 

justify public support for the University during the hai^d times 

of tlie 1930 depression. This was accanplished by enga^i^g^in 



expanded public service, rather than continuing in the - traditional 
exclusive role of a university as an elite 'benter of excellence." 
^ There were major Intellectual axid social movements, b^oth in 



the ^United states and in fndia, that also helped to crystallize 
the M:yr:*>re Movement. For exa;nple, John Dewey ^ the American 
Procre-ssive Mov/ement, and the ideas of Mohandas Gandhi pertaining 

, . . , ■ . " . _ ^ , J - c " 
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to tlie ne3cl Tor a r^'asa roots Henaifioanpe in India v/erp the cai*^ ' 
^ te.stual lYnrueo Tor 0. ilan\unantha Rao'^ thOuchU anfl acbioiis. The 
, key lenJer in t*"^ Mysore Experiment, Hnnujnanbha '^ao wan described 
as the "eniine^"^ 41'ivinc force I'or this niovemetit and its 

sifjniricnnt coGjaopq^ltan inpitb. 

The Hynyqjirfe^^jRQv^ welded, into an orcnnization by 

llnnum-ui tlia Ur.o, then Professor of Philosophy nt th3 University of < 
Mysore .and 'his ansoc/ate S. V. Krishna u.vaiif lonfjar , then ProTessor 
• ot> Politj-cal Science. Leadership and dedication were^ of vital 
i sii3nificanev» in the use and development crV the. Mysore Movement. 

ot' vital r.i(;niricnnce was the in.? titutional support syste.ii, 
the 'TnTvolls i ty rcncliers* AssociatiipQ^, fnurricd an^/iirected by 
ifnniunrin Mn ll-xo. This ennble^i ^a^li'^ation 01* the ide6lo(jie3, ^ 
idea:;, charininal.ic ^Mierfji^s and pressures of that time in 
cons ti*uo Live Vay:^. # r * ^ . 



During the, period of ^Dlic Mysore Movement, stress on tlie^ ^ 
^^vernacular and literacy had begun in oclie^ areas of India a,s ^ 
well^ However', no other jfegion took up this workj^^ith 
such persistency and consistency as 'did the Mysore region. In 
the field of education of the adult, literacy campaigns, social 



worR in the villages and the Mysore type of lecture extension on 




dvanced subjects, ^le Mysore area v/.-^.'. highly "pi'cductivb "nnJ 



.-nado ntTnlficmt con tributions .'j 

. -,^5 
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